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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, KVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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SOLILOQUIES IN THE VATICAN. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








Waar ails the world? Can those last days be 
nearing, 
Foredoomed in the Divine Apocalypse ? 
Of heresies my ears are stunned with hearing; 
Through schisms our ancient glories find 
eclipse ; 
I sit distraught, my heart upon my lips. 


Oh! for the might St. Gregory’s arm once 
wielded ! 
(In pace requiescat /) Kaisers pay 
No homage such as royal Henry* yielded ; 
And my dead son of France, I lothly say, 
Proved but a poor Saint Louis in his day. 


In place of a Matildat bringing purely, 
With woman’s grace, all: aids to soothe: my 


pain, 
I smile upon (albeit somewhat demurely) 
Her scarce immaculate majesty of Spain. 
Ah! who will wear my Golden Rose again ? 


Yet none hath held, since Pontifex St. Peter 
Here sat, so long as I, the Sacred Chair ; 
And when had Mother Church such hosts. to 
greet ber "eb 
*Commemoration’’ past, as met to share, 
From every clime, her pomps and splendors 
rare ? 


Vixt is tenet battled for through ages ; 
Infallible henceforth, the Holy See: 
And that illustrious dogma that engages 
Ave Maria’s sinless purity, 
Both won. Yet whence the gain of all—to 
me? 


Has Heaven become ungrateful? Blesséd 
warder, 
Who holdest in thy hand the mystic keys, 
Hast thou no care for this unchecked disorder, 
Content in Pafadise to take thine ease ? 
Bethink thee! Thou once felt the surge of 
seas! 


Cloistered in peace so long, hast thou no pity, 
No prison-memories of thy Mamertine? 

[t must be! Else, in my Eternal City 
Would I sit captive, questioning: “Is it 


mine ?” 
While Lombards fill once more the Esqui- 
line. 
While radical railways, leveling schools, free 
Bibles, 
Like the Campagna’s breath, are poisoning 
Rome ; 
While printed sheets, that spread infectious 
libels, 
Are read (Heaven help!) beneath St. Peter’s 
dome ; , 
While here King Victor dares to fix his 
home. 
“Son of the Church!” Yet grudge the Holy 
Father 


His poor polenta! Never shall he kiss 
This ruby on my-finger here. Far rather 

Forego such cozening fealty, and miss 

That false Iscariot ‘‘ Master, hail!’’ of his! 


Bismarck and Déllinger! The same sad story! 
Without, within, feigned friends and crafty 
foes. [ , 
Where will it end? I’ll summon Monsignoré, 
Good Antonelli; for he ever knows 
How best to balsam my despairs and woes. 


Oh! for the old, untroubled days of quiet, 
When loungers basked beside’ the fountains 


cool, 

Unplagued by. alli this “ liberdl’’ rant, and riot, 
So they were fed; not caring who might rule. 
Woe’s me! The beggars vote and go to school / 
* Henry IT, Emperor of Germany, 
# Countess of Tuscany. 








PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D, 





Tr is impossible to reduce the fundamental 
difference between’ Protestantism and Ro- 
manism to a. single formula without doing 
injustice to the one or the other. Nor 
should we forget that there are evangelical 
elements in Romanism, as there are legalis- 
tic and Romanizing tendencies in certain 
schools of Protestantism. But, if we look 
at the prevailing character and the most 
prominent aspects of the two systems, we 
may draw the following contrasts. 

Protestantism corresponds to the Gentile 
type of apostolic Christianity as represent- 
ed by St. Paul and laid down in the Epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians (the Magna 
Charta of the Reformation). Romanism 
corresponds to the Jewish type of Chris- 
tianity, which, as far as it was true and 
historically necessary, had its chief repre- 
sentatives in St. James and St. Peter, the 
apostles of the circumcision. The tempo- 
rary collision of Paul and Peter at Antioch 
(Gal. ii.) significantly anticipated and fore- 
shadowed the great historical antagonism 
between Protestantism and Catholicism 
which continues to this day. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that Peter, in his 
position at the Council of Jerusalem and in 
his first epistle, agrees in principle with 
Paul, and prophetically warns his readers 
against hierarchical pride, which is the 
fruitful germ and besetting sin of Popery 
and all cognate systems in the Church. 


Protestantism is modern Christianity in 
motion; Romanism is medisyal Christian- 
ity in conflict with modern progress; while 
the Greek Church represents ancient Chris- 
tianity in repose or stagnation. 

Protestantism is the religion of freedom 
(Gal. v, 1); Romanism the religion of au- 
thority.. The former is mainly subjective, 
and makes religion a personal concern ; the 
latter is objective, and sinks the individual 
in the body of theChurch. The Protestant 
believes on the ground of his own experi- 
ence; the Romanist on the testimony of the 
Church (comp. John iy, 11). 

Protestantism is the religion of evangel- 
ism and spiritual simplicity ; Romanism the 
religion of legalism, asceticism, sacerdotal- 
ism, and ceremonialism. The one appeals to 
the intellect and conscience; the other to 
the senses and the imagination. 

Protestantism is the Christianity of the 
Bible; Romanism the Christianity of tra- 
dition. The one directs the people to the 
fountainhead of divine revelation; the other 
to the teaching priesthood. The former 
freely circulates the Bible as a book for the 
people; the latter keeps it for the use of the 
clergy and overrules it by its traditions. 

Protestantism is the religion of immediate 
communion of the soul with Christ through 
personal faith; Romanism is the religion of 
mediate communion through the Church, 
and obstructs the intercourse of the believer 
with his Saviour by interposing an army of 
subordinate mediators and advocates. The 
Protestant prays directly to: Christ;~ the 
other usually approaches him only through 
the intercession of the Blessed. Virgin and 
the saints. 

Protestantism puts. Christ before the 
Church and makes Christliness the standard 
of. sound churchliness. . .Romanism . vir- 


tually puts the Church before Christ and | 


makes churcbliness the condition and meas- 
ure of. piety. This is, no doubt, the meaning 
of Schleiermacher’s famous formula (‘‘ Der 





Ohristliche Glaube,” Vol. I, sec. 26): “ Pro- 
testantism makes the relation of the individ- 
ual to the Church dependent on his relation 
to Christ. Catholicism, vice versa, makes the 
relation of the individual to Christ depend- 
ent on his relation to the Church.” His 
pupil and successor, Dr. Twesten, puts the 
distinction in this way: “Catholicism em- 
phasizes the first, Protestantism the second 
clause of the passage of Irenseus: ‘ Where 
the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; 
and where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
Church and all grace.’ ” 

Protestantism claims to be only one but 
the most advanced portion of the Church of 
Christ ; Romanism identifies itself with the 
whole Catholic Church, and the Church 
with Christianity itself. The former claims 
to be the safest, the latter the only way to 
salvation. 

Protestantism is the church of the Chris- 
tian people; Romanism the church of 
priests. The former teaches, with Peter, the 
general priesthood of believers; the latter 
the exclusive priesthood of a class who are as 
widely as possible separated from the laity. 

Protestantism’ is the Christianity of per- 
sonal conviction and inward experience; 
Romanism the Christianity of outward insti- 
tutions, sacramental observances, and obedi- 
ence to authority. The one starts from 
Paul’s, the other from James’s doctrine of 
justification. The one lays the main stress 
on living faith, as the principle of a holy 
life; the other on good works, as’ the evi- 
dence of faith and the condition of justifica- 


tion. 
Protestantism proceeds from the invisible 


Church to the visible; Romanism, vice versa, 
from the visible to the invisible. This is 
the distinction made by Dr. Mohler, in his 
famous work on ‘‘ Symbolics,” who thereby 
inconsistently admits the essential truth of 
the Protestant distinction between the vis- 
ible and invisible Church, which Bellarmin 
denies as an empty abstraction. 

Protestantism is progressive and inde- 
pendent; Romanism conservative and tra- 
ditional. The one is centrifugal; the other 
centripetal. The one is exposed to the 
danger of radicalism and endless division; 
the other to the opposite danger of stagna- 
tion and mechanical and tyrannical uni- 
formity. 

Does this great antagonism, which has 
divided Christendom for more than three 
hundred years, admit of a final reconcilia- 
tion? The threatening division between 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the apos- 
tolic age was avoided and healed by the 
Council in Jerusalem, but on the principle 
of salvation by Christ alone through faith 
(Acts xv). If we make a distinction between 
Catholicism and Romanism, or Popery, as we 
must (similar to the distinction between the 
religion of the Old Testament and the later 
Judaism), a reconciliation with the former on 
the same apostolic principle of salvation by 
Christ alone is possible; but a union with 
Popery is as impossible as a union of apos- 
tolic Christianity with the Jewish hiesarchy 
which crucified the Saviour under the plea 
of orthodoxy and zeal for the ancestral re- 
ligion. By the Vatican decrees Popery has 
procleimed itself infallible, and, therefore, 
irreformable.. This:consummation of. hier, 
archical. pride may be the beginning of its 
‘downfall, and the destruction of Popery 
may be the emancipation and reformation of 
Catholicism.. Herein lies the significance of 
‘Old. Catholicism, which is moving in the 
right direction—toward positive, scripture], 
evangelical Christianity. 





CHRISTIANITY, LAW, AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS. 


BY GEORGE T. DOWNING. 








To Eprrors oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Curist having said ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these ye did it 
unto me” suggests that when a person out- 
rages the black man he outrages Christ, 
I feel that, in allowing an attack in your 
columns on the bill which aims to protect 
from insult the race which I represent, you 
have really attacked him. 

During the great anti-slavery agitation 
the American Church was the great bul- 
wark of slavery. Had professed Christians 
done their duty, our sorrow-stricken coun- 
try would not now be weeping over the tens 
of thousands who are departed—sent by 
bullets and contracted diseases to untimely 
graves; there would not have been the 
many sorrowing for those who fell in the 
full strength of manhood. Professed Chris- 
tians are largely responsible for the misery, 
the sad sights to be seen on all sides, that 
touch the most tender chords of sympathy 
and gratitude. Many surviving soldiers 
may be seen with dismembered parts given 
to earth. We might have been spared the 
heart-rending sight had not professed Chris- 
tians palliated, invented, racked their in- 
genuity in favor of oppression. A Chris- 
tian association of Hartford only lately 
refused a moral, cultured, and refined young 
woman admission to a home it had in 
charge, professedly to shelter the moral 
and deserving—refused her its shelter only 
because she was colored, the board of direct- 
ors of the association declaring (using 
these words) that ‘‘ Christian expediency” 
demanded the proscription, 

Mr. Editor, I feel keenly. I have listened 
to Macready when he animated the words 
which Shakespeare put into the mouth of 
Shylock to let it be known that even a de- 
spised Jew had feelings. Shylock’s words 
depict the feelings that animate with great 
intensity the outraged colored man. I am 
not demanding a pound of human flesh; but 
I am demanding exact and even-handed 
justice, as denominated in the bond between 
me and my Government. I deeply regret 
that THe INDEPENDENT, 2 religious journai, 
should have deemed it a religious duty to 
exhibit what to me seems like the popular 
contempt for the poor colored man. Should 
not THE INDEPENDENT, rather, excite char- 
ity for the outraged than an opposite. feel- 
ing? I willexplain. I hold that it looks 
like contempt for the colored man for moral- 
ists to put on microscopic glasses to look 
for points against him, to have such nica, 
scrupulous, and extremely exacting regard 
for parchments, at the expense of his rights 
and feelings. But he can survive even this 
scrutiny. Let us examine the law, and see 
if even it justifies Taz INDEPENDENT in its 
position. Iam glad you admit you have no 
doubt that what we demand, which is con- 
tained in our friend, Mr. Sumner’s bill, is 
“within the scope of legislative powers”; 
but I regret that you, as. you. say, ‘are not 
able to see. the constitutional "basis upon 
which Congress can-justly found such & 
law.” . I entreat.you, be not blindly swayed 
by interpretations and decisions given and 
viewed through the spectacles which #lav- 
ery in its interest put on the nation ; that 
you interpret the Constitution as an instru- 
tranquillity, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty ; that you 
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lic, of consistent! r 
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Siem 9 gave pmelit, Seepow érs Congresato ; 
see that subjects in stite go¥erainents are ; 
secured in the benefits of a republican forth 
of government, according to Congress’s con- 
ception of such a government. This can be 
the only object of the guaranty, for the 
Government fs for the people. I might 
reason that Congress, being thus authorized 
to gUaranted,! {i¢ phiwef to inquire into the 
character of each state’s government fol- 
ows. “That Congress 1s made the arbiter ag | 
fol Whe thet Ahey goFernment/id répilieap 
or not; and, if in its Gudgment it is not, the 
duty is enjoined on Congress to guarantee a 
republican form ‘of government. © What is 
® republican form of .goyernment, in an 
American sense is left with Congress to de- 
cide, taking a8 its guide the Constitution, to 
be interpreted in the light of its’ ‘aeclated 
object.and the. Déclaration of Independence. 
But I haye‘not this alone to rést my demand 
on for protection at the hands of'the United 
States, for the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution provides that ‘‘no state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of cit, 
izens of the United States; nor deprive, any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; nor deny | to any person 
within its ‘fariediction the equal protection 
of the laws; and that Congresé shall have 
power to enforce the same by appropriate 
Tegislation.” This you will see is made to 
reach such action in law, of. states, as shall 
affect the privileges of citizens of thet United 
States, and must apply to the cifizens of the 
United Btates in the states, for the jurisdic- 
tion, ‘of ‘the. state ceases with its boundary. 
A state cannot make or enforce any law to 
abridge privileges out of the state; therefore, 
it. follows that this amendment’ is made 
with the view of having the citizen pro. 
tected in the states. r 
What privileges or immunities are there 
belonging to persons as citizens of the 
United States, as distinct from citizens of 
plates, that may be protected, which any 
state can make or enforce a law to’ affect? 
There is no reference in the original Con- 
stitution to persons as Citizens of the United 
States as distinct from any other relation 
the parties sustain to the country, In fact, 
the words ‘‘citizens of fhe ‘United’ States” 
do not occur in the origin: Constitution at 
all, except when used inliting who may be 
members of Congress and who may be 
President of the Unites States—thé limita- 
tion affirming that ho one but a “ citizen of 
the United States” can be a member of 
Congress or President of the United States. 
And if the words “ citizens of the ‘nited 
States” are to be interpreted as you, Mr. 
Editor, seem ifclined to interpret them— 
that we are to recognize in the Constitution 
& distinction’ between a citizen of a state 
and a citizen of the United States as to 
privileges, as designating a limitation; that 
this is designed in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, where’ it refers to securing privileges 
to citizens of the United States ; if so, then 
with equal propriety and force’ may the 
limitation be applied in selecting members 
of Congress and a President ; for the privi- 
Jege of occupying these positions isto be 
enjoyed only by citizens of the United 
States. So says the Constitution. “The 
Fifteenth Amendment Says: “The right of 
eiticens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged On account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
Is this to be read in the light of the above 
istinction ? Does the inhibition lie only 
‘against, denial and abridging, because of 
Tace, color, or previous condition” of serv- 
jie, of the right of “ citizens of the United 
tates” | to vote, recognizing a ‘distinction ‘be- 
wep, ‘citizenship c of the United States and 
‘Gitizensbip “of. states? Does it hot inhibit 
States from distranchising any of their citi 
“Zens on these accounts? * It is so accepted— 
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Thogewwho would eave up store heroy ; 
of states; to the mercy of those who have 
peen educated to and are disposed to out 
zagé us; who-rwould not have us enjoy the ed- 
ucating and restraining influenceof:national 
protection,’ seem to gloat over some fancied 
aid given:‘them inthe: Lonisiana slaughter- 
louse’. case, ) the»: futility, of which! I 
think” 1 lave |) already . demonstrated. 
Read its. declaration. The. Court says: 
‘“Before we proceed to examine moreccritic- 
ally the provisions .of :this amendment, on 
which the-plaintiffsoin error rely; Jet ts 
cbniplete and: dismiss the: history of: the re- 
ecntamend ments, \as that history, relates to 
the general purpose" which. perrades them 
alli »Ao few years’ experience satisfiedithe 
thoughtful men) who had. been the: authors 
of the other two. amendments:that; notwitb- | 
gtanding the restraints of) those  articles‘on 
gtates,and the laws passed under the) addi- 
tional; powers’ granted to Congress, these 
were inadequate for the protection: of life, 
liberty; and property, without'which  free- 
dom.to:the slave was no:bOon, ‘They were 
qu all those’ states denied the right of -suf- 
frage. « The laws! wete aflministered by: the 
white man alone.’ It:was urged that a race 
of men) distinctly marked as was. the 
negro, living’-in' the!: midst’ of} another 
and dominant. raée;s could; never «be 
fully | «sectred> im: tieif) o person: «and 
their ‘property: withéut >the»: right!) of 
suffrage..'Henee tle Fifteenth Amend- 
ment.” The court ladds:'‘* We repeat, ther, 
in the light of this: recapitulation of évents 
almost too recent to be'called history, but 
which. are: familiar to cusall, and.on the 
most castial examination of the language of 
these amendments, no one can fail to be 
impressed with the one pervading purpose 
found in them all; lying at the foundation 
of eath, and without which none of them 
would have been suggested—we mean the 
freedom of the slave race, the security and 
firm establishment of that freédom, and 
the protection of the newly-made freeman 
and citizen from'the oppressions of those 
who had formerly exercised unlimited 
dominion over him. It is true that only the 
Fifteenth Amendment in terms mentions the 
negro by speaking of his color and his 
slavery. Butit is just as true that each of 
the other articles’ was addressed to the 
grievances of that race and designed to 
femedy them as the Fifteenth.” It is in- 
comprehensible to me how any one, in the 
light of these expressions, can hesitate in 
coming to the conclusion that the power 
has been specially delegated to Congress to 
protect us everywhere in the land when out- 
raged in our civil and public rights ° ‘ 

You will notice that the Court admits that 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments 
were intended as restraints on’ states from 
outraging the life, liberty, and’ property of 
the freedman, and that the Civil Rights Law 
How on the statute-book’ was passed under 
the additional powers ‘gtanted ' to’ Congress 
in this connection, ‘and that they “were in- 
adequate for the protection’ of life, liberty, 
and property.” ‘The Court ‘adds that “no 
one can fail ¢o‘be impressed with the one 
pervading purpose ‘of thé amendments,” 

‘which, as the Court asserts, is’ “ the protes- 
tidn‘of the newly-made freeman and citizen 
from the oppressions of those who had for- 


merly exercised unlimited dominion over | 


him.” "The Federal’ Government had not 
enslayed and oppressed ‘the colored man; 
had not exercised tnlimited ‘dominion over 
him, States’ had done''these things. ‘The 
Court says’ tlie ‘Amendment designs’ to pro. 
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je a of. 8 $e that never ends; _/ 

But billow. refluent billow always blends, 

ar And passionately importunes and implores, 
And infinitely demands, desires, adores 

What hates not, neither pities, nor befriends. 

And lo! the unbsfiied worship its waves bear 
Hath been for centuries; and for centuries 

yet, 


Till-the lest wrath of ite Jagt tempest fear, 
It shall regret and hope, hope and regret— 


~~Weak in its utter impotence to forget; ~ 
Magnificent in-ite-powennot to despair! 
SS —— 


NEWMAN HALL'S' WELCOME 
HOME. 


BY SUSAN HAYES, WARD. 


_ Tue little twelve-year-old page, with a 
line of ' small silver buttons down his black | 
jacket and a glossy silk hat above ‘his’ dit. 
pled face, had called the’ éab; 80. Io it’ we 
drove ‘through. London mist—not the ordi- 
nary, eyery-day yellow fog, but a raw, 
damp air that chilled to the very marrow— 
on over the river across Blackfriar’s Bridge, 
till Rowland Hill's old chapel loomed up 
through the fog and darkness. “We did not 
linger. over the gloomy exterior of the poly- 
gonal building; but, opening the door and 
passing ina card with the magical “ Sesame” 
written upon it, we were borne up the nar- 
row stairway and floated in on a sea of 
sunshine. , Such hosts of happy. faces, such 
sounds of cheerful voices it had not been 
ours to see.or hear for many a long day. 
The dismal fog was forgotten; the chill be- 
gan to thaw out of our bones; and, for the 
first time since landin ng at Liverpool, we 
grew warm. It wasapleasantaight. Long 
deal tables, stretched ‘across the room, 
around which were compactly seated young 
men and maidens, old men and children, 
fathers and sons, and mothers with their 
babes in arm, all cosily chatting and drink- 
ing tea. The large. school-room was 
trimmed. with loops and festoons of laurel 
and holly, with the English and the Ameri- 
can flag, with illuminations and flowers; 
while above all others glowed the central 
motto—" A hearty ‘welcome to our beloved 
pastor.” On the platform, raised'a step or 
two above the great crowd; were brothers 
and sisters, nephews, relatives and nearer 
friends of the ‘returned prodigal,” as a 
ministerial brother facetiously termed him; 
but all were drinking tea and rejoicing 
together over the safe return of the Rev. 
Newman Hall to his home and his people 
and Surrey Chapel. 

We were, unfortunately, a half hour too 
late te witness the grand greeting that 
met Mr. Hall, as ‘he entered the room; 
but the echo of the long cheering hardly 
died away the whole eveneng, but reverber- 
ated again and again on the slightest provo- 
cation. The stalwart man walked down 
the aisles and ‘stalked over benches, in and 
out, among his people; while red bands and 
brown hands, and old, trembling, thin 
bands lifted themselves up for his hearty 
grasp, and the kindly, genial voice dropped 
all manner of cheery words into attentive 
ears. A poor old soul, upon whom the new- 
comer bad beamed in‘passing, held hersmall 
grand-daughbter’s ‘hand, her face one huge 
smile, dotted with two lonesome teeth, and 
turned as he turned; like a sunflower to the 
sun. “There, July, he’s a-spedking to the 
old woman!” ‘‘ It’s the Bible-woman he’s a- 
shakin’ hands with now; July.” ‘‘“ Now he’s 
a-talking to them ‘little boys of Tom's, 
July.” Then, as the 'tall head disappeared 
on the stairway’: “We'll go now, July.” 
Andiold and young poured from the school- 
room into the church, contented. '' 

‘A broad gallery ramming around theroom 
pad it an octagonal appearance.’ In the 
center of one of these ight sides rises the 
pulpit, lifting itself High inthe air, like’ an 
‘altar candlestick at'St/Mary’s.’ Such a pul- 
pit a8 our grandfathers may ‘have seen; but 
the like Of which ig not now to be foand in 





New Hngland. Around ‘the base ‘of the 
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it, level with the tops of the high pews, 
latip which ~ occupied on Sundays 
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old“ Pariah clagk” ant sate with & will by 
*choir and-congregation together. Above the 
pulpit is a medallion head of Rowland Hill, 
the first pastor of Surrey Chapel. The body 
of the house is filled with tall, narrow, un- 
cushioned ‘pews, ‘arranged circularly around 
the pulpit. The aisles are contracted and 
narrow, the doorg small and jow jand the 
stairways leading to the galleries bah school- 
“room are narrow and: steep. --Sonarrew-and 
80 ou are they that, with the i : 
the gdod-natured crowd af: the agri w 
were blo or 8 full Halfhour 
of the otic before descending to a 
street, r, that a, new AR ie. 
fide 4s é Pand ‘ho Wwond 
see the mein of workmen, and ania 
with their families; who throng the house, 
that their minister is forced to ‘coin ‘his 
brains ‘‘ for drachmas ” to aid inits erection. 
Though an historic, this is nota rich church. 
As of a greater preacher than he, it may be 
said of Newman Hall thatthe common peo- 
ple hear him.gladly We had. an. illustra- 
tion of this last Sunday morning, when we 
asked'a tidy chambermafd at‘ otr’boarding- 


Chapel, where she attended church}* ‘I 
don’t often get out, Miss,” was her answer. 
“But when I do I hear Mr. Hall,” In view 
of such facts, and remembering also the 
nine Sunday-schools, four ragged schools, 
and other charities ‘of this’ church; ’ rich 
mainly in its faith, its works, atid its min- 
ister, we cannot but feel that it must stagger 
under the weight of this new enterprise, and 
wish that Mr. Hall’s recent visit to America 
had not occurred in panic times.::: 

But to-night no one thinks of poverty. 
The pulpit® and’ platform are loaded with 
pots of blossoming plants and gay with 
pyramids of flowers, while the chairs are 
filled with officers of the church : the assist- 
ant minister, Mr. Grainger; the Rev. Arthus 
Hall, brother of the pastor; and one or two 
other clergymen. The New Year's text, 
selected as the church motto for the year— 
“Think on. me, my God, for good”—havgs 
before the pulpit, and the seryice proper 
begins. After a hymn of welcome, lined off 
by the Rev. Mr. Grainger, a formal welcome 
was read, but with a world of heartiness in 
it, despite its formality; at the close of which 
the pastor stepped forward to reply. ' But at 
that movement the applause began again, 
and it really seemed destined to be infer. 
minable. The speech that followed—for 
there was @ speech, of course, when the 
cheerers became exhausted—was a: simple 
talk, given with the frankness of a boy who 
brings home his prize from school, and tells 
in a straightforward way to his own home 
people how he won it by hard work. It 
stated the number of miles the speaker had 
traveled since leaving home, the amount of 
money collected for the new church tower, 
the number of lectures delivered, of sermons 
preached, the success that had attended his 
efforts, and the blessing that at times he had 
been allowed to see resting upon. them. 
Throughout it all the allusions to America 
were of the kindliest, and were received in 
the same fraternal spirit; and when mention 
was made of Dr; Guyler, and of. the child 
who had come (a Christmas gift) to fill the 
“empty crib,” it would have done your ears 
good, O INDEPENDENT—if you have ears, as 
well as a tongué—to hear the rounds of ap- 
plause that shook the very walls. After 
hearty thanks had been returned to the as- 
sistant pastor, Mr. Hadland, a pleasant- 

voiced old man, who has been for fifty 
years connected with’ the schools of the 
church, as teacher and officer, arose and 
told charming stories of Rowland Hill and 
the, early history, of Surrey Chapel, He 
spoke of. ‘' dear Rowland’s” periodical 
visits to the schools, on his return to town 
each yearj*and his greeting: “ All. good 
boys, to-day?” -** All good girls, in here?” 
‘And of thé boy who had been caught thiev- 
ing, around whose neck he tied a TOPE, with 





house, full two miles away frori Surrey - 
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the same warning ;that the ‘‘ unthrifty heir 
of Lynne”. received... from his asopet | 


Sather: H mistia : W 
= hon smenta thee of thy lyfe, 
Tope will be thy ende at laste.” 
“He tla how “dear Rowland” preached 
‘til he was 89 years od, his last sermon be- 
ing from the text “Be ye. steadfast, im- 


movable, etc.”; and how he died the Thurs-. 


day’ ‘week, afl then ‘all thought * What will 
beqome of Surrey Chapel ?” But the church 
held together, though for three and. a 
halt years without a pastor, because 
it Kept at work. He told of the growth 
of the church under Mr. Hill’s immediate 
successor, and then of their good fortune in 
securing Newman Hall, the man for the 


church and the church for the man. But 


we can do nothing more ‘than indicate the 
enthusiasm of the 
character of the church. There have ap- 
‘peared paragraphs in the press reflecting 
on him for seeking help here for his church- 
building. The fact is that his is a congre- 
gation of genuinely poor people, and that 
he has earned by his own pen and voice a 


very large portion of the funds to build the, 


needed Chapel, and for all the money he 
brought home from America he paid good 
work, and Americans have no reason to be 
ashamed if their name is in some way linked 
with such a Christian work as his. 





THREESCORE AND TEN. 


BY REV. D.) D. ‘T.: MCLAUGHLIN. 








THREESCORE and ten. How the tide rolls on, 
Neariog the limitless sea; ‘ 
Bearing the voyager over life’s flood, 
To ‘boundless eternity ; 
On, through childhood’s sunny hours; 
'} Cn) through*youth, withtits golden dowers ; 
On, through snanhood’s ripened powers ; 
Till age appears; 
‘With ita crown of jyears ; 
And the time-worn mariner, sighing for rest, ‘ 
Anchors at lagt in the port of, the blest. 
Rhreescore, and ten! How the rolling years 
; Are checkered with | sunshine and shade! _ 
thes calm Chased away ‘by the pitiless storm, — 
“Warth’s joy into sorrow must fade, 
Spring with its bloom and perfume sped, 
Frait-laden summer quickly fled, 
Adtunin come with weary tread, 
i) Jod *Bensowiththe load 
cOf:treastred food ; ) 
And shen, stern winter, with frosty, breath, 
‘Throws oyer the fields the pall of death, 
‘Threeseore and dene; sAnd, if we shall reach , 
The bound that to life is here set, - f 
Hoy; few ¢ of the comrades of early years 
Around us will linger yet! 
Father and mother, their journey is o’er; 
Brothers and ‘sisters, we greet them no 
ree & thoére} {hi 
‘wOur rated one stand throngitig the furtber 
2 lo tahoregec. 
They beckon us on, 
11 «aThey point.to the crown, : 
And with longing hearts they, wait 
To;lead us through the pearly gate. 
Threescore and ten!;, And the;snows of, vents 
Are resting upon the, brow ; 
But as. backward. we glance o’er the way ‘we 
have trod, ? 
Before God, our Father, we bow; 
And joyous we ‘bring him our songs of 
praise’; 
His mercies have cheered us’ through’ all 
our days ; 
. And, wé-fervently’ pray. |that life’s setting 
rays, i 
Through love divine . 
May cloudless shine— 
Melting away in the purer light 
That illumes the land which kiows no night. 
Threescore and ten! Stand firm in thy Tot, 
Faithful and true to the end ; 5 
Bending thine ear to catch every word 
Of the message the Master doth send. f 
Wakeful thine eye; for far spent is the! 


night; 5 TY 
Burnished thine armor, thou soldier | 
light; 
Ready, to.march,, for the day-star is bright; | 
Bold in-the fight 
For truth and right ; 


Thou a conqueror shalt stand 
With the éxulting blood-bought band. 
Threescore ve ten! And what shall we a 
To méasure the'varthly strife? - , 
How many sands are left in the glass, 
Counting tlie yeara-ot life? 
One by one; they silently: fall ; 
vy One hy one; till:haye fallen all; 
beer: Rtas thy, God. acy) call; 
; Sears 
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‘DHE IN DEPEND ENT 


YOITAKIC Gs [ } 
BY BISHOP-—GILBERT HAVEN. | 
‘OM AGCeezaT ivMAG VG ' 


I. xayorge that THE LxDEPENDEN? still | 
lives. I, was afraid it. was to. lose its. 
ancient-and. honorable fame.in. some threat- | 
ened transformation. It has from the first 
‘béen'an expounder and defender of ethical | 
Obfistianity/ Othersheets seem to have 'too | 
exclusively doctrinal Christianity as their 
field’ Théy confine their range! too much 
within ‘purely ecclesiastical forms.’ They 
forget sometiines that the first’ sermon’ ever 
published of ourDord and Saviour is the | 
Sermon onthe Mount, and that this sermon 
is far more ethical than doctrinal, though it 
fails not to utter thé most vital’ spirituay 
doctrines; and that Paul reasoned: with ‘the 
sinning governor not on points of Christian | 
doctrine, but Christian practice. ‘The world 
cannot ‘move’ without both. forces—truth 
toward God, fruth toward man.’ Christianity 
is a system of divine creation for the present 
‘and everlasting ‘saving Of the soul. Some 
dwell on ‘the post-mortem salvation and 
neglect’ the ‘ate-:mortem/’ Some dwell on 
the latter abd ‘forget the former. ‘Both bé- | 
long togethér. The ‘Church’ is meant 4s 
much for this world‘ as for'the next. It is'to 
renew the éarth’as well a8 to péople Heaven. 


| Every true reform, therefore,® should have | 


its most powerful advocates in the Church, 
and the Church journals ‘should ‘be end 
foremost supporters. 

But; when-one speaks of such reform, im. . 
mediatély some’ journal ‘of. écclesiasticism 
more than of: Christ (if-a journal ‘canbe 
truly ecclesiastic and not Ohristian, which 
it cannot) cries out: ‘*Thatis ahead of the 
age.” ‘‘*That is for the millennial times, 
‘but’ not for these” “That: is’ disturbing 
chureh'and community with'radicalism.” As 
if radicalism in righteousness is ‘not ‘meant | 
to disturb commutities, ahd as if it ‘was not 
otr duty to bring’ on the ‘millennial age, 
and to be'ahead of this age that we lead to, 
that.’ And so they lull ‘awakening’ con- | 
sciences to’ sleep by their uichristian cries, 
and let the world in the arms’ of orthodoxy 
sink into Hell. i Bs 

Again and ‘again and again has this resul 
occurred in human history. The’ Pharisees | 
were rebuked for this fidelity to creed} and | 
faithlessness to the true duties that creed en- 
joined. ‘‘ Woe unto you Scribes and Phar- 
isees, hypocrites; ‘for ‘ye’ tithemint, anise, 
and ‘cummin, ard ‘neglect’ the “weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
truth. These ought ye to have done,'and 
not to havé left the other undone.” i 

Equally faithful in’ Belief ‘and equally | 
false in practice was the Roman Church in 
all the Middle Ages—binding itself to truth 
in dogma, but letting the’ people abide in 
ignorance and ‘serfdom. Equally faithful | 
and equally false has been the Church of 
Luther. ‘What word ever came from it for 
‘the uplifting Of the’ massés, for ‘the ex- 
tirpating of drinking, ‘or Sabbath breaking, 
or morganatic marriages, or other social 
German sins? ‘That is why it is so powerless 

to-day, and why that people are the most 
skeptical of any ‘in the world: Equally | 
faitbfol and almost equally defective have 
been the later forms’ of church life:’’ Why, 
the catechism of a Church professing sancti- 
fication answers the question ‘‘ What’ is to 
‘be sanctified?” “To love the Lord thy 
“God with all thy heart,” and forgets to add 
“and thy neighbor as thyself.” Is not'this 
the more perfect and ‘more’ difficult sancti- 
fication ? That is only the common deféct of 
all creeds which invariably omit the man- 
ward duties and confine themselves to the 
_Godward principles. Not so is the creed 


‘biven by Gd to Moses on Mount Sinai, or 


||‘that given by God, the’Son, on the mounts 
°6f Holy Land. ‘These always unite the two. 
‘80° should’ ours’ likewise. ‘Surely, there is 
teed ‘of an organ of ‘ethical ‘aswell ‘as ‘doc- 
trinal Christianity.’ There is néed that all 
‘organs of °Ohristianity be ‘both “doctrinal 
and ethical; but not is least the Tast:' Let it 
‘not be said’ that ‘becatise of! this defect in 
Church idea and action that there is any 
‘superior organized idea’and ‘action’ out’ of 
‘the Church. Far from it. Christ gave no 
‘Roman or Greek higher praise thati hé gave 
the “Phatisée.’'Phe ‘latter did'‘oné’ thing 


| ‘right and’one wrong; the former did'every- 


thing wrong. Because the Churett ‘fails to 


| ‘see and'do its: whole duty, it does not follow 
ee cd the ‘nti Chueh’ #icceeds.'' 2¢ tuyere fa 


i 0 » life, din: the Church, there ad nore any 





where. . 


|| )-.1"*2 .qnémeh thee, thou-Seming inintstar, 


Iknow.not where is the Promethean spatk . 
That shall thy light relume.” 


Slavery. would’ never ‘have Shea icagen | 
from "this land—as it never did from any 
other—but for the Charch, Human sacri- 
ficés, Cdnnibalism, gambling, dueling have 
been done to death by the’Church, Liquor- 
selling shall fall in like manner and by the 
samé hand; and go shall that last-remaining 
vestige of dinvery “asta. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT works in the Church, and on the 
‘Church, and through the Church, effecting 
these- great reforms. ‘Its subscribers and 
readers are seyen-eighths churchmembers. | 
Its influence for good is in like proportion 
ecclesiastical. If it is faithful to this duty, | 
it will long find a.sphere and a power. It 
it accepts and urges the true doctrines of | 
grace, and especially in their human and 
and social obligations, it will still attract 
multitudes to its = ae Never was there a 
riper time than 8 for its mission. The 
buying and-selling of ‘ourbréthren and sis- 
ters has ceasedy-gone, down under blows 
which it had no small share in inflicting. 
But “race odium,” as a. neighbor 
sheet justly calls it, has. not ceased. 
It burns,.yet in North and. South, 
in East and, West, against American, Afri- 
can, and Asiatic. The Europeans who rule 
this continent, the Japhethites; abhor their 
brothers of Shem and of. Ham. ‘They have 
abhorrence not @ little toward: each other. 
English and Irish, French and: German ‘do 
not dwell‘together in unity; but they cease 
their internal’ feuds “in ‘their’ animosity 
toward the original inhabitants of the other 
three continents. They hate the Indian, 
the African, and the Chinaman. Of these 
tbe most loathed is the one that is the most 
deserving, and, strangely, too, the one that 
is the most Jargely admixed with the Euro- 
pean blood. The Anglo-African, has, been 
on this, soil, as. Jong, as, the; European, in 
many cases longer;/for no immigration from 
Africa :has.:taken, place ‘ii nearly seventy 
years, while half our white population to- 
day is. probably the descendants of emi. 
grants or the emigrants themselves, who 
havé entered our country since that time. 

These native-born and ancestral-born peo- 
ples have accepted our faith, our language, 
our manners, They are among our most 
devout. Christians... They,are our. most ex- 
pert workmen in every kind of.Jabor they 
have been allowed to engage-in. No such 
cooks and hair-dressers. and house servants 
exist'in the North—the only fields there 
they have been permitted freely to’ oc- 
cupyy- No superior artisans in every form 
of industry ate found in ‘the° South: 
They ‘are our best catpenters, masons, 
paintets, tailors. ‘The dentist in the city of 
Atlanta who has the largest business and 
from the most prominent citizens Is a mah 
of color, was a slaye of his own father, and 
paid his father.three hundred dollars a year 
for liberty.to pursue his calling up into.the 
war, and-to, the legal part of hia father’s 
family paid. during the war sometimes as 
high as ten thousand dollars :in currency. 
Yet this accomplishediand popular, profes- 
sional gentleman would not be allowed | to 
attend with his family, ‘equally. accom- 
plished, any place of general entertainment 
in that city, nor board at its hotels, though 
better able to pay his board than many’ of 
the slightly whiter faces that put up there; 
nor would he be allowed,to ride in a re- 
spectable and cleanly car; nor send his 
children to the nearest or the highest 
school; nor, worst of all,to hire a pew in 
any of the. churches where his wealthy 
patrons pray and: preach and. read that, dec- 
laration»of; God. the Holy Ghost: :‘‘ He, that 
hateth his brother-whom he hath seen, Aow 
can he love God whom: he hath niotiseen?” 

But it isnot Atlanta: alone .or ‘the, South 
where he would be thus ostracised.; The 
Ohio Supreme Court‘has just decided that 
his family ‘has no ‘rights in ‘the public 
schools of that state.” New ‘York “City 
would expel him from her hotéls, theaters, 
schools; and churches. Every’ part’ of the 
country would discriminate against him 
on account of his slight, dash of not 
pleasing color, ~ is true of him is tr 
of -allmr't The leprosy, lies, deep ms 

There isonly.one cure for it; Law. oe 
people know it is wrorg.' Every bedy knaws 
itv: 1s is aeopalpable as was the: iniquity of 








slavery;;of which it is the root and fatness. 
We cut down the tres; or God did. Shall we 
pull up'the root? ‘If not, he will makens do 
iit. With sad hearts dnd bloody ‘hands, will 
hecompel us to this service: 

Law alone'abolishes & seated evil. Moral 
suasion never Killed:so much as a mosquito 
sin. » This Dio Lewis prohibition reform is 
as vain as Were his: girlish gymmastica.: It 
will do asa preparative, as a.stitrer up of 
the conscience, asa strengthéner of'the arm 
of the law; but. only law itselfican tear up 
that orany social evil. The rumseller will 
obey law when.compéelled to; but nocryiig 
woman or praying priest or eloquent doctor 
or scientific treatise will he'regard. So will 
the caste spirit be cast out mal law and law 
only. 

It haa been said the schools in: the South 
would be ruined ‘if this law-should prevail. 
That is not true. But perhaps:they had bet- 
ter be ruined than perpetually to train little 
children and youth to abhor each other wlio 
have no: natural. antipathies, Only last 
Sunday, ? saw a little white boy running in 
to kissa clergyman with a kiss he had taken 
from a black man’s lips. . The clergyman 
refused to receive the kiss, Who:was ‘the 
superior?,. A little child» shall lead: them. 
That child has no antipathies to his colored 
playmate. .Why should he be compelled 
to separate at school hours, when be is with 
him all the time outof school? Why should 
their parents interfere to prevent the brother- 
hood which thus naturally reveals itself? 

The old, Southerm families love and re- 
vere their nurse almost more than they, do 
their mother. .; What is home to them with- 
out a ‘‘mammie?” In fact, they take this 
softest.of human words, which the; rest, of 
the world over is applied to the, mother, 
and give it.to their black mother, from 
whose breast. they fed, in whose lap they 
lay, at whose feet they played all through 
their puling infancy and merry childhood, 

Is it. not.an, outrage against humanity to 

allow legislation to prevent that ‘‘mammie’” 
and her own children from any of.the 
social rights and privileges her foster sons 
and daughters enjoy? When you see these 
cultivated Jadies and gentlemen, tinged 
slightly and in many cases imperceptibly, 
huddled together like swine in horrid -cars, 
where the white superior comes to,;smoke; 
when you see, as you will at Macon, a sign 
over one entrance to the depot...“ Colored 
Entrance,” ag if one of these persons going 
in the other gate would defile a]l his possibly 
whiter kindred; when you see the mean and 
nasty saloons farnished them at our chief 
depots’*in’ tlie South, with “Colored?” or 
**Freedmen’s Salooti” over it (a just retore 
is that us6 of the word freedmen, which 
ought to be dropped: immediately from. our 
vocabulaty—banks, aid socicties, and all); 
when you see this forced and unnatural and 
most sinful separation, you will be’ con- 
vinced that the Civil Rights Bill ought in- 
stantly to become a law 

Mach more ought this to be the case’ be- 
‘cause of the perils which now. attend these 
gentlemen of color in consequence of un- 
equal legislation. In’ Florida; South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and ‘I believe Louisianathe 
Civil Rights Bill is enacted asa local law. 
Consequently, there is more liberty in these 
states than in most of the states at the 

North. But that-makes it more dangerous 
when: their colored’ citizens ' cross ‘thelr 
boundaries. 

A South Carolina legislator, ‘a gentiomen 
in dress and bearing, went over the:bridge 
that separates his state from Georgia; atfew 
weeks ago, into the city of Augusta. © Bonie 
one recognized him, and asked bimdf be 
‘was not from South Carolina. He answered 
that he was. Inintédiately a hue ‘anddlety 
‘was raised on hitn,s white mob rushed ‘after 
him, and “he escaped only by getting! over 
the bridge before they could ‘overtake! him 
That madness of ‘hate would not have!teeh 
exhibited haé we @ national civilrigtits Mw. 
For the South will accept law todd}jandit 
‘Dappened in’ Tenmmesseé) “A) ministerof the 
Methodist: Episcopal:'Churcb, ‘im the Mitsie 
sippi Conference, wabow his Way to the ‘see 
sion of that:body. He uitstneedé go through 
the ‘edge'of Tennessee. Hie'-roge with his 
white brethren till the road entered the ippér 
state.  Atthe first station’ in: that statethé 
eonduetor caméotovhim and ordéredahin 

foto: theo“ Jim Crow Car,” aw they: call is 
were, 10 a Pt tts He again ordered 
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him, and sought to drag him out of his 
seat. He resisted. The conductor went on 
the platform of the depot; and very soon 
four young men of the place appeared at 
the window with pistols cocked, and told 
him if he did not get out of that seat they 
would shoot him dead. He knew their 
nature too well. He had no protection. 
No jury in that state would convict or 
governor hang the shooting men. He had 
to get up and go forward. In less then 
twenty miles he was round again into 
Mississippi and occupying his old seat. 
The conductor got off at the station before 
they entered the free state, or he would 
have been arrested. 

Now there is no cure for this evil except 
by law. A gentleman in North Car- 
olina, a native and a white man, who fa- 
vors the law, said it would take a century 
to get it throngh that state. Not five thou- 
sand votes could it get to-day, he said. 
The colored voters did not dare ‘to vote for 
it, though they all desire it; and the others 
would plump their verdict solid against it. 

Our only way of relief is through Con- 
gress. Wisely was the power reserved in 
the constitutional amendment for this 
act. Let it be exercised. No interest will 
suffer. The schools will be as prosperous 
then as now—more prosperous... In the 
larger cities localities are so largely of differ- 
ent colors that the masses of each school 
for a time would be of one sort. The best 
scholar would be the pride of the school, as 
Prof. Greener (now of the South Carolina 
University) was a favorite of his class in 
Harvard. The high schools would have 
only a moderate sprinkling of the offensive 
hue at first, and these would be as welcome 
and as well treated as any other scholars. 
In the country there is less prejudice; and 
the small neighborhoods could have so 
much longer schooling than now, by virtue 
of including all the children on the basis of 
representation, that they would accept the 
professedly disagreeable requisition for the 
benefits that would follow, “from seem- 
ing evil thus educing good.” 

Let not Mr. Sumner and General Butler 
falter. Their true and perfect fame rests on 
bringing forth this capstone. A daily in 
the South, noting a ball given by the sery- 
ants of a hotel to their friends, at the ex- 
pense of the landlord, thought it a sign of 
there being no need of a civil rights bill, 
‘and went off, in a burst of enthusiasm 
into poetry, or what it called poetry. 


“ Howl, Sumner, howl!” 


was its chiefline. But whatif these ladies 
and gentlemen had come to the city on the 
railroad, and wished to return in a cleanly 
car. Oould they have put their nice gar- 
ments, which the paper itself approved, 
anywhere except among the vile expectora- 
tions of the noble white? What if some of 
them bad wished to stay all night. Could 
they have had as good quarters in that 
hotel, built by radical Northerners, as any 
of those who, a week or two before, had a 
jike ball in the same house? Why was not 
the ball given in the regular parlors, as the 
other pas, instead of in an unfurnished 
room? Could any of these gentlemen or 
ladies, even had it been a representative and 
his wife, have sat down the next morning at 
one of those tables among the other guests? 
Till these things are, all balls and banquets 
served to servants keep them servants still 
and make them yet more servile. Let Mr. 
Sumner speak on, whatever opprobrious 
word is hurled at him. No man has done 
the state such service. No man has done it 
as much. His resolution to abolish our 
mutual battles from our common flag is 
right. His resolution to abolish this crue) 
and unnational and anti-Christian hate from 
our laws is more right. Wipe out the 
whole cause of the war before the names of 
its bloody fields are erased from its banner. 

We hope and pray that Tus INpEPEND- 
ENT will make its old fame dim, by reason 
of its greater fame coming and to come, in 
advocating all the Christian reforms arising 
and demanding establishment in human 
society, chief of which at this moment, as 
the one embracing the great central idea of 
Christianity--the brotherhood of man—is 
the legal abolishment of all distinctions 
based on color, race, or previous condition 
of servitude. This out of the way, the 
ballot for woman, the prohibition’of the sale 
of intoxicating beveragés, and other kin- 
dred Christian duties may demand success, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Bat let us first of all break the 
last link of the long oppression under 
which .our brethren have suffered. Let 
us ‘break every yoke, and let the op- 
pressed go completely free. The last is 
often the heaviest, because it ¢s the last, 
Social ostracism is worse than previous 
bondage. ‘‘ When 1 think what has been 
done in my memory,” said one of these 
aggrieved gentlemen to me, ‘“‘I am over- 
whelmed with gratitude. But when I feel 
what is yet in me, I realize a heavier yoke 
than ever.” 

May these last burdens fall, and fall soon. 
Every Southern man of color prays for 
their removal. One million of voters still 
thus enslaved pray for it. Five millions of 
still enchained people pray for it. Ten mil- 
lions of Christians, who accept the whole 
Gospel, pray for it. The whole people 
know that it ought to be done, and will re- 
joice over it when done. Letit be enacted, 
and that right early. 

en 


UNTO THIS LAST. 
BY BARTON GREY. 


So the praying, the longing, the waiting, 
The thrills of a love-laden past, 
The hopes of so tender creating, 
They have come to this then, at the last! 
The hands siip asunder—the faces 
In paths far divided are set; 
Between us the nighi’s hollow spaces 
Are full of regret. 


Borne back by the billows of sorrow, 
From the rock-girdled shores of delight, 

With the shades of an ominous morrow 
Forecast from the caves of the night ; 

Is it well, soul of mine, thou shouldst dally 
In meads where the lotos-buds swell ? 

What though fair flowers dapple the valley, 
O soul, is it well? 

Not here are the amaranth garlands, 
Not here are the asphodel bowers, 

Though the beauty of many and far lands, 
Shines out in these festival flowers. 

The sunset still crowns the dim summit 
With a crown of ineffable light, 

And the sweep of humanity’s plummet 
Cannot fathom the night. 


These feet that are clogged with Time’s bur. 
dens, 
- These hands that are stained with a strife 
That wins no celestial guerdons, 
That conquers no heavenly life, 
What boots them here idle to wander ? 
I have scattered below in the vale; 
Who knows what strange snares may lurk 
yonder, 
What terrors assail? 
I have scattered below in the valley. 
Where the seed is the husbandman waits, 
And the days of our years ever tally 
With the count that is kept by the Fates. 
Iam one, and the battles are many; 
Iam weak, and the foeman is strong; 
Sow the seed, though the ear hear not any 
Sweet harvesting song. 


The gleam of a smile that, though human, 
Was fraught with a heavenly spell ; 
The soft, tender touch of a woman 
Have vanished. Whatthen? Is it well— 
Is it well that the head should droop dreary 
Down here in the light of the sun ? 
Is it well that the feet should be weary 
And the journey half done ?” 
I know not the tales that they tell us 
Of an end where the lost is the found. 
The great sun shines still as in Hellas, 
Where the temples of Phebus were crowned. 
Iknow not the song of the zephyr; 
I read not the voice of the birds; 
Though the brook spake, my dull ears were 
deafer 
Than stone to its words. 
Iam naught but the guest of an hour, 
Tam naught but a wayfaring man, 
Hurried on by a pitiless power, 
Sowing here, reaping there, as I can, 
I have looked, and no hues iridescent 
Gleam glad from the Future’s dim gates ; 
Is there more for man, then, than the present— 
Is there love with the Fates ? 


Ah |! well, there is room in the bosom 
Of her who holds all things for aye, 
Who fashions the bud with the blossom, 
Who gathers the night with the day. 
From the toil of the sower and reaper, 
From the weary, the profitless quest, 
There is room for the sleep of the sleeper, 
And silence, and rest. 


So patiently here in the valley 
I shall toil, for the gloaming comes soon ; 
Nor fret for yon summits, nor dally 
Where the rose-gardens thrill to the moon. 
I shall work the life-work that’s before me, 
Till I turn, and, veiled close from the light, 
While the grass and the flowers bend o’er me, 
Fall asleep for the night. 











TRISH HOME AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


[Ts article was written before the elec- 
tions were completed which have so thor: 
oughly vindicated its soundness.—Eb. 


That the bishops and priests cannot 
wholly control Irish elections may be proved 
by the following facts: 

The Catholic Bishop of Limerick, who is 
now supporting Mr. Kelly as a candidate 
for the county, made an effort in 1871 to 
start a Roman Catholic candidate to repre- 
sent the Catholic city of Limerick in the 
House of Commons. The people unani- 
mously called for an Jrish Protestant, in 
Isaac Butt, Q. C., and the Catholic bishop 
was compelled to give way. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kerry, the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Moriarity, who used the celebrated 
expression that ‘‘ Hell is not hot enough 
nor eternity long enough to punish the 
Fenians,” endeavored to have a sound 
Roman Catholic elected for the County 
Kerry, who would vote for Denomina- 
tional Education and oppose Home Rule. 
The Zrish Catholic electors of Kerry elected 
an Jrish Protestant to represent them and 
their ‘Home Rule” views, and utterly 
defeated the Bishop's candidate. The 
County Tipperary rejected a Roman Catho- 
lic candidate, and elected an Irish Protest- 
ant, the Hon. Charles White, colonel of 
one of Her Majesty’s regiments of Guards, 
son of the late Lord Annaly, and brother to 
the present Lord Annaly, who has just in- 
herited the title. When the County of 
Longford became vacant by the elevation 
to the House of Lords of the present Lord 
Greville, the Roman Catholic bishop and a 
section of the clergy supported the election 
of the newly-created peer’s son. Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, of The Nation newspaper, the lead- 
ing Irish Catholic in the ‘‘Home Rule” 
movement, proceeded to Longford and 
started Mr. John Martin, a Presbyterian, 
then absent in the United States, against 
the bishop’s candidate. Is it necessary for 
me to multiply, as I might do, these illus- 
trative cases, to establish that ¢¢ 7s not in the 
power of the priests of Ireland to secure the 
election of their own candidates? Whoever 
writes so does not know Ireland, nor the 
Trish. 

It has been asserted that ‘the Home 
Rulers understand that, without the priests, 
they will not succeed in carrying the pop- 
ular vote.” 

The very reverse of this iscorrect. If the 
priests of Ireland wished to risk their entire 
hold on the populace, they could not adopt 
a course which would bring it about so 
speedily as to offer any opposition to ‘ Home 
Rule.” It appears to be the idea of many 
in America that the priests lead the people 
in politics in Ireland. On the contrary, it 
48 the priests who must go with the people. 
The priests have stood aloof again and 
again from organizations in Ireland, agitat- 
ing the repeal of public grievances until they 
saw very distinctly on which side strong, 
irresistible public opinion was running ; and 
then they could not afford to remain behind 
the people, but floated on with the popular 
tide. 

The education question has never been 
touched upon by the Home Rulers. Never. 
They confine themselves solely to the agita- 
tion of their one single purpose—the secur- 
ing of a local parliament in Dublin, to leg- 
islate upon Irish affairs, and in connection 
with a federal arrangement between En- 
gland, Ireland, and Scotland for imperial 
purposes. 

“Local legislation,” or Home Rule, it 
has been said, “is the very essence of 
all good government.” That being the 
case, what right has any one to ask, 
How is an Irish parliament going to 
legislate in all time to come? If some 
other power must see how the education 
question or any other question is to be 
treated by a parliament in College Green 
before that legislature is permitted to assem- 
ble, then that is not “local legislation” nor 
“Home Rule.” To stop to consider what 
Ireland would do under a federal arrange- 
ment and by its own parliament is just the 
same as asking, What will be the conduct 
and course of the negroes of the Southern 
plantations if emancipated and made free 
citizens of this free republic? The freedom 
and citizenship of the colored man were his 
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inalienable, natural rights, irrespective of 
any question as to the future use he might 
make of these rights when attained. So is 
it on this first question of “Home Rule’ 
Any other principle of dealing with the 
liberation and independence of Ireland 
would be wholly opposed to the entire 
spirit of Taz INDEPENDENT in its long and 
able advocacy of the abolition of slavery. 

Even suppose that an Irish parliament 
would legislate in favor of denominatidnal 
education ; how would the case then stand? 
In round numbers there are five and a half 
millions of a population in Ireland. Of 
these nearly four and a half millions are 
Catholics. Then about half a million are 
Episcopal Protestants, and the other half 
million Presbyterians and Methodists, with 
@ very few Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Quakers. Now the Episcopal Protestants 
never yet joined in with the National School 
System of Ireland. They have ‘‘ the Church 
Education Society Schools,” just as the Cath- 
olics here in the United States the Christian 
Brothers’ and Jesuits’ schools. It is only 
twelve years since the Wesleyans of Ire- 
land united with the National Education 
System. Prior to that they and Cardinal 
Cullen were in the same boat on this ques- 
tion. The Primitive’ Wesleyans are still 
the very bitterest opponents of the nation- 
al schools and would not send their chil- 
dren to them, because the Bible is not al- 
lowed to be read at all hours or any hour 
each day. The entire Orangemen of the 
North of Ireland are opposed to the 
national schools, as one man, and want 
denominational schools. These ‘“ North- 
ern Protestants,” then, would not dread a 
change to denominational schools for them. 
Their objection is to allowing any other 
schools, in the entire of Ireland, than in- 
tensely Protestant schools, where Papists 
should be whipped into learning passages 
of the Bible by the yard; being daily pointed 
out therefrom “ the errors of Popery.” 

All that Cardinal Cullen has ever de 
manded has been a division of the public 
school funds amongst each religious denom- 
ination, pro rata; and each church or sect 
to have entire control of their own schools, 
with general government inspection in 
secular branches. This is about what the 
Catholic hierarchy demands also in Amer- 
ica. This is the system, too, which practi- 
cally exists in England, and to which the 
Cardinal always points as an illustration of 
all that he desires. ; 

If all this were passed into law by an 
Irish legislature, there would still be no 
‘‘dictation from an education committee 
elected by a Catholic majority.” There 
would be no interference whatever with 
Protestants and their management of their 
own schools. 

But ‘‘a Catholic majority” in an Irish 
house of commons could not do even this. 
The Irish Parliament is to be composed of 
‘the Queen, lords, and commons of Ire- 
land.” With a ‘Catholic majority” in the 
Commons, which would be even doubtful, 
the lords would be almost exclusively Pro- 
testant, and they would throw out every 
measure attempting to deal unfairly, inequi- 
tably, or unjustly. with the Irish Protest- 
ants. : 

The simple truth is that all questions 
such as that raised about Jrish education 
are but the merest ‘‘ scarecrows,” set up to 
endeavor to frighten men from doing what 
is abstractly right and just toward Ireland 
in ‘‘ Home Rule.” 

Never in the entire history of Ireland did 
the Catholic Irish ever persecute or deal un- 
justly with their Protestant fellow-country- 
men. Persecution has been, I deeply re. 
gret to say, all the other way. And yet, 
persecuted as Irish Catholics have ever 
been, they have given the first place to 
Protestants as Irish patriotic leaders. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Robert Emmet, ‘Silken 
Thomas” (another Lord Fitzgerald), Wolfe 
Tone, Napper Tandy, the Brothers Sheera, 
Smith O’Brien, John Martin, John Mitchell, 
W. Clarke Luly were all Protestant 
leaders. 

As an Irish Methodist I have no fear of 
antagonistic legislation from an Irish par- 
liament on Protestant questions. And, even 
if an Irish parliament should grossly mis- 
manage Irish interests and Irish legislation, 
I still claim that this is our own business, 
as Irishmen, and not for any others to dio- 





tate to us upon it. 














YUM 


BY PROF. L. OLARK SEELYE. 

Pror. Grirris, in his interesting article 
on ‘“ Buddhism in Japan,’’ lately published 
in THe INDEPENDENT, quotes from Max 
Muller to the effect that Buddhism taught 
“virtues unknown in any heathen system of 


. morality—such as the duty of forgiving in- 


sults and not rewarding evil with evil.” 

It is a little surprising that any one with 
Max MbUller’s reputation for scholarship 
should have made such an assertion, in the 
first place, and still more that it should so 
frequently be repeated by others. Has the 
modern passion for Oriental studies caused 
men to forget their classics? For surely it 
is only necessary to mention the Dialogues 
of Plato to recall to classic scholars many 
illustrations of a morality not inferior in 
any respect to that which is found in the 
huge folios—half legendary and half apocry- 
phal—which contain the precepts of Gau- 
tama. Take a portion of Socrates’s answer 
to Crito, when he urges the philosopher to 
escape from prison, and we see at once how 
incorrect is the statement to which we have 
alluded: 

Socrates. “‘ Are we to say that we are never 
intentionally to do wrong, or that in one 
way we ought and in another way we 
ought not to do wrong; or is ‘ doing 
wrong always evil and dishonorable, as 
I was just now saying, and as has been 
already acknowledged by us? . . . Or 
are we to rest assured, in spite of the opin- 
ion of the many and in spite of conse- 
quences, whether better or worse, of the 
truth of what was then said, that injustice 
is always an evil and dishonor to him who 
acts ated, ? shall we affirn: that?” 

* Yes. 


Soc. “ Then we must do no wrong ?” 

Or. “ Certainly not.” 

» Soc. “ Nor when injured injure in return, 
as the many imagine; for we must injure no 
one at all?” 

Or. “ Clearly not.” 

Soc. ‘* Again, Crito, may we do evil ?” 

Cr. “Surely not, Socrates.” 

Soc. ‘And what of doing evil-in return 
for evil, asthe many generally do—is that 
just or not?” 

Cr. “‘ Not just.” 

Soc. “For doing evil to another is the 
same as injuring him ?” 

Or. “ Very true.” 

Soc. “Then we ought not to retaliate or 
render evil to evil to any one, whatever evil 
we may have suffered from him.” 

I have yet to seein any of the extracts 
from the ‘‘Tripitaka,” or the Buddhist 
canons, a single passage in which the sin of 
retaliation is so concisely or clearly ex- 
pressed. Nor is the passage an exceptional 
one. I might refer to another, in the ‘‘ Gor- 
gias,” in which Socrates maintains not only 
that ‘‘the doing of injustice is the great- 
est of evils,” but also that ‘‘he who 
has done wrong and not been punished is 
the most miserable of all men, and 
that the doer of injustice is more 
miserable than the sufferer and he who 
escapes punishment more miserable 
than he who suffers.” Many other illustra- 
tions of the same virtue might be given from 
the Socratic dialogues—illustrations, also, we 
should remember, which have not been 
culled from the extravagant laudations of 
men who lived several hundred years after 
the death of the object of their adoration, as 
is the case with all the Buddhist maxims; 
but taken directly from the undoubted 
writings of the intimate friend and pupil of 
Socrates himself. Indeed, in whatever way 
‘we compare the morality of these two great 
leaders, the higher, I think, will appear that 
of the Athenian Sage. 

To Buddha there is no Creator nor any 
Absolute Being. Socrates reverently be- 
lieves in a God who is a creator and moral 
governor and a guardian and enlightener of 
souls. To Buddha existence is the greatest 
of evils and complete annihilation the high- 
est. conception of bliss. The perfect soul, 
in ordinary Buddhist phraseology, is blown 
out like a lamp. ; 

Listen to what Socrates says in the 
Pheedo: 

‘“‘The soul is in the very likeness of. 
the divine and immortal and intelligi- 
ble and uniform and indissoluble and un- 
prey ong . . And _ we to sup- 
pose’ e ng which is invisible, in 


he God—whith 

, my soul is also soon to ; 
the soul, I repeat, if this be her nature and 
origin, is blown away and perishes imme- 
diately on quitting the body, as the many 
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and Cebes.” 


And are not the following words more 
like the dying utterances of a Christian 
saint than a heathen philosopher? Refer- 
ting to the old notion that the swans, be- 
cause they are sacred to Apollo and have 
the gift of prophecy, sing more sweetly be- 
fore they die, anticipating the good things 
of another world, he says: ‘ And I, too, 
believing myself to be the consecrated serv- 
ant of the same God and the fellow servant 
of the swans, and thinking that -I have re- 
ceived from my Master gifts of prophecy 
which are not inferior to theirs, would not 
go out of life less merrily than the swans.” 
Is there anything in Buddhist literature to 
be compared with this? 

We have no disposition to detract from the 
merits of Buddha. We rejoice at all the 
discoveries which our enthusiastic Oriental 
scholars, during the past few years, have 
made concerning him. Only let them not 
seek to obscure thereby a greater light. We 
would suggest, also, to those men who are so 
earnestly endeavoring to prove that Chris- 
tignity is derived from Buddhism, that they 
will find Socrates a much more promising 
subject. Perhaps, after studying more care. 
fully the effects of any heathen system of 
morality, they will understand better the 
words of the Apostle: ‘‘ For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh ; that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 

Christ alone has imparted the motive 
power by which the highest morality can be 
realized. Christianity need seek no stronger 
evidence of its superiority over every other 
system of morals. 


EE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


BY FREDERICK VINTON. 





A STRANGE feeling of nearness to the re- 
mote past, and even to famous persons in 
it, comes over us when we see what has 
been disinterred during the last thirty years. 
Not only have dead nations and civilizations 
been unburied; but we have seemed to come 
face to face with individuals of that distant 
period, to take them by the hand, and 
almost to hear them speak. Artemisia* and 
Mausolus to our childish ears sounded as 
hollow as Rowena and Ivanhoe. But now 
we may go to the British Museum and see 
the face of that same Mausolus, sculptured 
by command of that very Artemisia. It is 
not yet ten years since Mr. Newton, of the 
British Museum, published the story of his 
discovery of those relics of the ancient 
Halicarnassus, in Caria. In 1855 he first 
saw and instantly recognized the character 
of what many Europeans had seen without 
comprehending—the heads of several marble 


but now inserted in the wall of the Turkish 
Castle of Budrum. The majestic tomb of 
Mausolus, surmounted by his statue, erected 
850 years before Christ, long the admiration 
of the world, afterward the spoil of earth- 
quake and of warfare, became at 
last a quarry from which materials 
were drawn by the Knights of Rhodes 
to build their fortress, an outpost of 
Christianity, in its struggle with Mo- 
hammedanism for the possession of Asia 
Minor. So utterly had the monument dis- 
appeared that eager inquirers for classic an- 
tiquities long sought in vain for the spot 
where it had stood. It was in January, 
1857, that Mr. Newton found ‘‘a battered 
fragment of a marble lion,” under a wall 
which he removed. In that wall were“ five 
or six drums of Ionic columns of fine Parian 
marble.” In the vicinity were numerous 
fragments ofsimilarsort. The whole region 
was covered by Turkish houses and gardens, 
which he had to buy, demolish, and remove. 
In the end, he discovered square shelves of 
native rock, on some of which yet remained 
foundations of °an extensive building. 
Piecing together the odds and ends of broken 
sculpture, he was able at last to restore, 
with convincing exactness, many ornaments 
of the building and to recognize its princi- 
pal features. For whole slabs of shattered 


* The person we speak of is not the warlike queen, 
admiral of her own fleet during the Persian invasion 
of Greece; but another queen of Halicarnassus, who 





lived a hundred and thirty years later, B.O. 360. 


lions, once ornaments of the Mausoleum 





azons and Greeks. Fragments of lions, so 
numerous that they may have constituted a 
continuous guard around the roof; remains 
of sculptered horses and portions of a chariot, 
which probably formed the central group 
adorning the summit; and finally the limbs, 
trunk, and head of a noble statue, carved, 
it is likely, as a portrait of Mausolus himself. 
All this we had read of in Pliny; but now 
we see it ourselves. We know that no less 
an artist than Scopas, the rival of Praxiteles, 
assisted in building and decorating this 
mausoleum; therefore this statue may be 
his work. The entire structure bespeaks 
the love and admiration of Artemisia; and, 
though we may not believe that she min- 
gled the ashes of Mausolus with her daily 
drink, we must believe that on these very 
stones her eyes have rested. 

Nearly at the same time Mr. Newton ex- 
amined another monument, more ancient 
and historically more important, which ha, 
long adorned the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople. The battle of Platea was fought B. 
C0. 479. To commemorate the alliance of 
Grecian states which then repulsed the Per- 
sian invader, it was resolved that a golden 
tripod, made from the barbarian spoils, 
should be consecrated at Delphi. The lofty 
pedestal on which it stood was the heads 
of three bronze serpents interwined as one, 
forming a column twenty feet in hight. 
When Delphi was pillaged by the Phocians, 
about 350 B. C., the tripod disappeared; but 
the serpent column remained. Constantine 
the Great removed it to his new city, 330 
years after Christ and 800 years from its 
erection at Delphi. Its battered remains 
may yet be seen at Constantinople—1,543 
years since its removal thither and 2,350 
years since the battle of Platea—one of the 
most ancient things visible of the works of 
man. It has been observed and described 
by travelers in every age of its dura- 
tion, so that skepticism itself is con- 
vinced of its identity. In November, 
1855, armed with a firman obtained by Lord 
Stratford, Mr. Newton removed from the 
base of this mounment the six feet of earth 
which was laid over the square two hundred 
and fifty years ago. He found that the 
lower spirals had been broken off, just as 
the heads are known to have been barba- 
rously mutilated three hundred years ago. 
Yet, maimed and dishonored as it is, this 
poor relic of Grecian glories supplies a 
striking confirmation of the statements of 
its contemporary historians. Herodotus 
and Thucydides declare that Pausanias, the 
Spartan regent and general, inflated by the 
celebrity he had acquired at Platea, caused 
an inscription to be engraved on this monu- 
ment, ascribing to himself the deliverance 
of Greece. When he fell into disgrace, the 
Spartans erased his distich, and more justly 
enumerated the Grecian states present at 
Platea, Thermopyle, and Salamis. Soon 
after Mr. Newton’s excavation around 
the bronze serpents—acid having been em- 
ployed to remove the incrustation of ages— 
a long inscription in Archaic letters was 
traceable on the coils, and at length satis- 
factorily deciphered. Thirty-oneare legible 
and traces of three more above the present 
surface of the ground. First stand the 
Lacedemonians, Athenians, and Corinthians, 
nearest the bottom; then follow other 
states of continental Greece; then the 
islanders and outlying colonies at the 
north and west. Herodotus names thirty- 
six confederate states, nearly in the same 
order as upon the Delphic serpent. Pausa- 
nias, the topographer, gives the same as 
inscribed on a statue of Zeno at 
Olympia, on the same occasion. ‘‘On 
the sixteenth coil of the serpent is a 
visible depression of the surface, such as 
would be caused by cutting away a previous 
inscription.” Thus everything corresponds 
with the ancient authorities; increasing, 
therefore, our confidence in whatever else 
they have asserted. 

How august and venerable is this monu-’ 
ment! The very metal of which it is com- 
posed was probably fused from Persian 
armor worn at Platea and in other battles of 
the invasion. Three glorious Greeks of its 
primitive period—Pausanias, Themistocles, 
and Aristides (household words from-.our 
childhood)—probably saw its erection. Every 
eminent Greek of after times and every 
traveler from foreign countries would visit 
this statue and read this inscription. Qon- 





BUDDHA, OR SOCRATES? say? This can never be, my dear Simmias | frieze remained, representing a battle of Am- | stantine surely beheld it, and the long line 


of his imperial successors—Justinian, The- 
odosius, Paleologus. This serpent has wit- 
nessed the flood of strife and conquest 
sweep past its base a hundred times—Chris- 
tians, Saracens, Crusaders, Turles. Pagan 
in its origin, it saw at length Christianity 
ascend the throne of the world. Then 
came the ‘‘pale, disastrous planet” from 
Arabia, which was for a season to bedim 
the landscape; till the reflux of civilization 
and religion was to light up the East once 
more with perfect and final day. He who 
stands in the Hippodrome of Oonstantino- 
ple can touch with his hand that which has 
been part of all the past of the civil- 
zed world. 





PRAYING AGAINST INTEM- 
PERANCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HUSSEY. 








Tuis movement is fast losing its local 
character. It has already reached nearly a 
fourth part of the State of Ohio, and is 
spreading yet with amazing rapidity in this 
state and in Indiana. What shall we call 
it? It bids fair to rival some of those moral 
epidemics which stand out in history as phe- 
nomena of whose real cause no satisfactory 
account can be given. A method at first 
view apparently so absurd that those who 
hear of it from a little distance even say itis 
very folly and madness, and even profana- 
tion of sacred things, who yet, when it 
catches among them, fall into the movement 
and think it just the thing. 

Its Place of Origin—Southern Ohio was 
perhaps the last place where one would 
have supposed that such a movement could 
begin. The people of the section where 
this work took form belong less than any 
other people of our country north of 
the Ohio River, except those of some 
parts of Southern Indiana, to the New 
England type. Between the Scioto and 
Miami rivers lies the “ Virginia Military 
Reservation,” granted by the General Gov 
ernment to the State of Virginia, in place 
of claims which the latter state relinquished 
to the Northwestern Territory. This large 
territory was settled originally by Virgin- 
ians who had Revolutionary claims. The 
land was owned in very large tracts, and 
has been more or less subdivided. The old 
Virginia families have always been very in- 
influential, especially in the counties High. 
land, Fayette, and Ross. Early in this cen- 
tury many came to Southern Ohio from 
other Southern states. The Friends or 
Quakers came from Virginia and Western 
North Carolina in such numbers as to ex- 
haust some of their settlements in those 
states, and purchased of the old Virginians 
in Ohio smaller bodies of land, forming a 
line of settlements from Lawrence county, 
through Jackson, Ross, Highland, Olinton, 
to Warren. The great body of the Quakers 
are now in the three latter counties. These 
plain Christians have been an important 
element in the prayer movement, but were 
not much concerned in its first origin, as 
few of them are found either in Hillsborough 
or Washington, the two places where suc- 
cess was firstachieved. Somehow there is a 
law of Nature which “old families” are 
prone to violate. Family pride is not apt to 
be an active element in the busy industries of 
life. Too much leisure invites dissipation, 
and many of the scions of our excellent old 
families have gone under before the destroy- 
ing evil of intemperance: Hardly a prom- 
inent family in Hillsborough but has felt 
the keen shafts of this adversary. In some 
all the male members have died intemperate 
or are in danger of doing so. If it were not 
improper, I could connect with the names 
of the most of the women who ars prom- 
inent in carrying on this movement in two . 
of the largest places in which this work kas - 
been highly successful some one dear as 
life cut down in youth or manhood; with 
some of whose names the country at large 
js not unfamiliar; of all professions, physi- 
cians, lawyers, and not omitting a shining 
example in the clerical profession—some'in 
public life, others renowned in war. The 
religious élement is an important one 
and has given soul to the whole move- 











dians, sicuiedue, ind tet i Iu: Hills- 
borough the Presbyterian church numbers 


over 400 communicants. Thé Methodists do | 
not, I présame, fall far ‘behind ‘them. In’ 


one of the towns reformed the Quakers:have 
600'members. Religion is influential, and 
henee the essential elements were at hand. 


The Method. —The means which the 


women have employed have exposed them | 
to much Criticism. Some would’ object’ to: 


anything which might acconiplish the end. 
- Wicked people who do not believe at all in 
prayer, especially German infidels, consider 
the means employed a profanation of sacred 
things. ‘They say it degrades the “God 
idea.” It is very true that there is nothing in 
. & liquor saloon that suggests devotion. The 
coarse conversatio# ofthe frequentera, of 
low doggefied is & shame to the “man idea,” 
much more to thé ‘* God idea.” Prayer and 
beer-jerking do not belong together. We 
accept so far the criticism of the 
German infidel press. But: which ought 
to give place to the other remains. to 
be ‘settled. The women have carried out 
the plan which they at first adopted with 
great persistence. ‘They undertook to pray 
the evil out of existence. By going to the 
saloons, they showed'a practical appreciation 
of the situation. They will not only pray 
for the saloon-keeper, but with him. And 
they sing, pray, and exhort, all in entire 
faith, with earnestness, seriousness, and 
perfect order. They have forced the dealer 
in ardent drinks to defend himself and his 
business. The attempt to do so utterly 
breaks down the confidence of the dealer in 
the business. It takes the heart out of him 
for the prosecution of it. If he is not quite 
without feeling, he breaks down, and in 
shame cr in tears he confesses all the truth. 
If the women are not admitted, they stop 
before the door and pray and sing and 
vlead, remaining for bhours—-sometimes 
building a tabernacle to,shield. them from 
the storm. Day after day they keep up the 
business, going from one low doggery or 
splendid saloon to another, and continuing 
by the hour before the shops of obstinate 
sinners, praying in perfect decorousness 
for God’s mercy-and peace to descend upon 
the person and the family of the slayer 
of the strong, if he turns from his 
evil ways. But if he persists in wrong- 
doing; if he continues to put the cup to his 
neighbor's, lip; if, by his awful sinning, he 
entices. souls.,to, destruction, he is given to 
understand, that ruin will overwhelm him 
_ and his family. Of course, there is excite- 
ment; but no disorder and no wildness. In 
most eases the pledge—for every one is in- 
vited to sign a pledge—is finally signed and 
the business closed up. The men are 
indirectly in many ways engaged in. the 
business. They hold prayer-meetings in the 
churches, while, the women pray in the 
saloons or in the streets; they stand pledged 
to defend from any insult or bodily harm ; 
they subscribe money forlegal defense, if 
the. women are arraigned. ' 
Already some three or four hundred sa- 
loons have, been closed up, and as many 
more are actively beseiged and will have to 
yield, If the snow and slush and, the 
severe cold of the past two months have 
been no impediment to the prosecution of 
the work, surely the pleasanter days of 
opening spring will offer nothing in the 
weather to retard the work. Success is 
assured so far as stopping the business as 
conducted openly is concerned. But what 
will. be the permanent influence on 
liquor-selling is a matter about which diverse 
opinions are held. Some say, with apparent 
reason,. that the sentiment of opposition to 
the business will have more decided influence 
in our. communities, Only a, generation 
ago drinking was no bar to church fellow- 
ship and the liquor dealer was a respecta- 
ble individual, It was a decided advance 
to say tothe inebriate and to the tippler, You 
cannot be in good standing in the church, — 
and for the saloon keeper to be considered 
as having no respectable standing, Now 
it is, proposed to tolerate no longer the open 
temptation, to. the, vice, of dram-drii 
Ifliquor ia, sold and drunk, it shall bein ‘no 
public place or way; it shall not flaunt its 
‘banners in the faces of. an outraged Te ; | 
it shall, not tempt. with gilded, ay 
youth who.has not formed ig he of tip. 
or, the man, giv oe vice. by’ 
habit .and who might © W&r On | 
the drug-stores has Misia ‘the source of | 
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cextremi¢ly unrelenting and. generally, suc- 
-céssful, Physicians are. rebuked - for-coun- 
temancing the ‘habit.:.and. druggists: are 
pledged to sellno.more. It.seems some of 
the druggists have done a large business in 
supplying a certain class of tipplers, and 
they have fought hard to keep the trade. 
Drug:-stores. have: multiplied _. and | grace 
nearly every corner, and the unsuspecting 
wondered that so many. found business to 
do.,, This is a new revelation ,and one peo- 
ple were not prepared for, and the amount 
of their traffic in long-necked. bottles. is 
found to be a principal source;of revenue; 

The movement is a surprise in the way it 
spreads, It now reaches to more than a 
dozen, counties in our state and.has sprung 
up in Indiana. We have only seen per- 
haps the beginning. of it. Women.go in 
delegations from conquering to. new , con- 
quests with flame in hand, and so pass on 
the ‘‘ heat” which Dio Lewis says is;. re- 
quired. To a conquering host achieve- 
ments give courage and assure success. 

The arm of the law has not been invoked 
as a principal agent. But doubtless our 
laws have lent important aid in the move- 
ment, Asa general thing, neither side have 
made appeals to.law. It did not become 
saloon keepers, to appeal:to,, that. law. they 
daily violated to protect. them. simply from 
annoyance of prayers and; singing. But, 
when it comes to law, the temperance. peo- 
ple have the advantage. If this movement 
does nothing else than secure the enforce- 
ment of the laws we have, it will. be agreat 
success. 

CINCINNATI, 0., Feb. 16th, 1874, 


Science. 





Some years ago Thomas Kite, of Cincin- 
nati, observed @ crustacean of curious form 
swimming in a temporary pool of rain water. 
It was one of the Entomostraca—as such pos- 
sessing a shell consisting of two valves, which 
are united bya hinge at the back of the ani- 
mal, and which have close-fitting free margins. 
#0 that when closed the body and limbs. are 
entirely concealed. They resemble greatly 
certain small fresh-water mollusca. Species 
no larger than a pin’s head are abundant in 
horse-troughs, springs, ete., and belong to the 
genus Cypris. That observed’ by Mr. Kite is 
much larger, and is not knewn to occur in 
flowing water. It was named Limnadella Kitei 
by Girard. It has since then been observed in 
Pennsylvania, in rain puddles standing in the 
ruts of roads in woods ; and in New Jersey, in 
similar pools ‘alongside of roads in the open 
eountry. The wonder naturally is how strict- 
ly aquatic, branchiferous animals can be prop- 
sgated under the circumstances, and how they 
ean be distributed from place toplace. A sim- 
ilar species has been recently observed by M. 
Tissandier in pools in the valley,of the Seine. 
These were left by a flood of the river, and 
before drying up became populous with a 
species of the Cypridide. 

The most remarkable examples of this kind 
are, however, to be observed on the plains of 
Kansas and Colorado. Here rains create tem- 
porary pools in depressions of the surface, 
which may remain for a few days or weeks, but 
are all dried up by the end of September. 
Nevertheless, some of them at least swarm with 
@ population of branchiferous crustaceans,.and 
larve of insects, with the adults, which in their 
developed state come to the surface for air or 
live on the adjacent banks. Observations ona 
pool of this kind determined sixteen species 
which lived in or on the water, which had an 
area of thirty feet by fifteen and a depth not ex- 
ceeding afoot. Three of the species were worms 
six insects, onearachnid, and eight crustaceans’ 
The insects were a bluish fly witha pale bloom, 
which. ran rapidly over the. surface, aiding its 
progress by its wings; a slender beetle, that 
clung to the submerged stems; two species of 
‘actively-swimming water beetles, one beauti- 
‘fully varied with white, and s sluggish pale 
‘green’ épeciés, ‘Which swam readily. ‘There was 
also that cosmopolitan boatman, who swims on 
his back, the hemipterous Notonecta: One of 
tlie worms was delicately striped with lines and 
rows of dots; another was soft andjointless, and 
could.contract itself into a mere lump or.extend 
itself to,considerable length. It was no doubt 
& planarian and was of a pea-green color, 


Another planarian was white, and some of its 


‘foternal organs showed as a milk-white zigzag |: 
figure through the body walls. It swam freély 


|| trough the: water.° “Of ‘the ‘Crustacéans® fou, 
4 were the shelled Cyprides. One‘was véry small, 


short.oval, andgreen; anotter, still small, was; 
®& long. oval, strawreoloret, aids covered: ‘with 
hair ;, &, third. was, large as, a; small. pea, 
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almost globular, and brilliant .green.. .It' 


i ty ave ing. in twos ‘and 


Was, very 
threes among the grass-stems or near the sur- 
face. The fourth: wasa, gigantic species, large 
asthe thumb pail and of 8 pale reddish orange 
color. Tt was frequently observed: in encoun- 
‘ters with others of its species. ‘The Water was 





| alive with shoals of'what appeared to'be at first 
| sight the transldcent fry of some fish: ‘On 


closer observation, they proved 'to be elongate 
Crustaceans allied to the Branchipus, their 
delicately fringed, gills hanging. suspended 
from the binder segments of the body,in the 
position usually devoted to feet among many 
other articulates. They were covered with 
ajointed coat of mail and darted about with 
great activitye They were elegant creatures, 
with @ crimson fail, setting off the glass-like 
clearness’of the ‘body. The most singular of 
these forms is the Cyclops. It resembles su: 
perficially the kiug crab of! our seashores, 
truly indeed iu, the great backler or shield 
covering, the head and. thorax. It-.has 
a single, elevation .on the. middle . of 
the top of the head, for two eye-windows 
or corneg, and a pair of widély-separated eyes 
look downward to the bottom of the water. 
The tailor body, instead of being solid, as in 
the king crab, is soft, jointed, and worm-like, 
and bears a pair of feelers at the end. These 
curious creatures swim on the: bottom, ene 
each other here and there, resembling in 
motions,and form diminutive,cat fishes. .Some 
other forms were minute, crimson, and strange- 
ly formed creatures. The common arachnid 
was a round-bodied Hydrachna, or water-tick, 
of a bright red color. 

This population, evidently, has a short life 
and @ merry, and it is probable that their 
existence is only secured by the long preserva. 
tion of the eggs in the bottoms of the dry ponds, 
which may be readily carried from place by 


| winds during the dry season, 


.. The fishes of the tertiary formations pre- 
sent remarkable similarities to those of the 
present period. In the United States those of 
the Eocene.are cat fishes, gar, and dog fishes, 
differing but little from modern American 
types of fresh waters...In brackish formations 
of the same age are herring and perch, related 
to the Aphredodirus of our coasts. Tn’ fresh, 
water states, in Nevada and Colorado, suckers 
and cat fishes, still more like the modern ones, 
exist in. great profusion of individuals and 
poverty of species. The fishes of the Cre- 
taceous formation are much more peculiar, and 
never, so far as known in America, of existing 
genera. Most of them are' formidably armed 
with teeth and spines. In one species the teeth 
are smooth cones, two inches in length, and the 
spine of the breast fin (pectoral) is made of 
numerous aggregated rays, to the length of 
nearly four feet... The front) edge is eoyered 
with enamel and is sharp, like a sword.’ In the 
fossilized state it could be used to split wood, 
like a hatchet. . 


.-Prof. E. D. Cope recently described a 
new genus of Dinosauria related to, Hadro. 
saurus, which exhibited a very remarkable kind 
of dentition. Thereis but one species, some- 
thing larger than a. horse, which was named 
Cionodon arctatus. The teeth are shaped like 
the end of a rat-tail file, and rough except on 
the inner face, where there is a band of enamel. 
The base is excavated on the outer side, the 
groove being occupied by the apex of the suc- 
cessional tooth. The teeth lie in a groove of 
the jaw-bone, whose section is\a V, with one 
side vertical, at. the base of which the.young 
teeth.arise. In protruding, they push the older 
tooth upward, and also slide it along the 
oblique limb of the V_ crosswise. Thus there 
is always a cross row of three teeth in use at 
one time—an outer young, a middle half worn, 
and an inner worn-outcrown. In order to pre- 
serve the whole width in -good order, only 
every third cross-row repeats itself—that is, thie 
teeth appear inthe same succession of three 
stages.in the long as well as thecross direction. 


..Dr. Vrolik has recently made some im- 
portant investigations in the osteology of the 
skull of fishes. He states that the bones which 
are developed inthe cartilage which surrounds 
the semi-circular canals ‘of the auditory laby- 
rinth are the outer, pterotic, the lower, podtic, 
and the upper, or epiotic. . Another bone which 
has been, supposed to share in such a position 
and origin is the,intercalare,; which appears on 
each side of the occipital, Dr. Vrolik finds 
that it is not generally a. cartilage bone, but is 
only developed in the thembrane ; that it is 
often wanting and is very largely developed in 
the cod fishes. Heé calls the plerotic of Parker 
the squwamosal; and does’ not seem to be aware 
that there is a great probability of the latter 
‘bone of the mammal and reptile being repre- 
sented by the.first opercular bone of the fish, 

.+./The Attichoke- of Europe: s ‘a sort of 
thistle, which has) large succulent heads of flow- 
fers andewhich: ite the>edible “part. In: Burton 


and Drake’s “ So Syria” it is stated |} 
eae there” até ‘itia 8s" of “thistle Like |. it 
plaiits Which bear edible ‘hédds th that Yety 


old but yet comparatively unknown region. 
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Tor Church ineeiey ream gives 
an accouvt of 4 jourséy to one’of the famous 
Hindu places’ of  pilgrimage—Amarnath, in 
Cashmere. The road leads through a sucées- 
sion of valleys, which grow higher, and more 
Alpine in their character, among rocks and 
beside glaciers. After laborious and danger- 
ous travel among precipices and through un- 
bridged mountain torrents, where some of the 
weaker or more aged pilgrims are apt to suc 
cumb and die, ‘the towering Himalayan moun 
tain is reached on which Amarnath is situated. 
The object of the pilgrims in making their jour 
ney, which has frequently extended over thou- 
sands of miles, is to havea ‘‘darshan,’’ or sighto!t 
the Deity, the merit of which. lies in. following 
certain difficult paths in approaching and_retir- 
Iingfrom Amarnath. Having arrived at anele- 
vation where the cold becomes very trying to 
the pilgrims from the plains of India, the last 
ascent is made over about a mile of snow, and 
the cave of Amarnath is reached. The cave is 
only an exposed hollowina gypsum rock. The 
sight of the “darshan, ’’ or Hindu deity, Shiva, 
consists of three things: a mutilated black 
stone image of the bull of Shiva; a huge block 
of ice, clear as crystal, on which a blanket is 
spread and the offerings of the pilgrims laid, in 
sums small and great; a number of pigeons in 
the holes of the rock, one or more of which tly 
out asa party of pilgrims shout some sacred 
phrase in the cave, and herein lies the climax of 
the ‘‘darshan,’? The money which is gathered 
is divided between the Rajah of the Province, 
the Pundits, and the half-naked ochre and 
vermilion-smeared Togees, or devotees of 
Shiva, who, continually intoxicated, boast of 
their poverty, chastity, and life of prayer and 
praise, On the day which the missionary who 
made the journey spent near the. cave of 
Amarnath some 7,000 pilgrims, from the 
Rajah’s som down to the coolie carriers, were 
encamped on the plain at the foot of the sacred 
mountain. Very few'of them seemed to have 
any fervent desire to find and see God, their 
notions being of a low and sensual character. 
On the. return from Amarnath, the missionary 
mingled with the pilgrims, and now and then 
addressed groups of them, findingsome suscep- 
tible hearts and some who were anxious to 
purchase copies of the Scriptures and other 
religious books, especially the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Several of the pilgrims who list- 
ened most earnestly were Sikhs, whose knowl- 
edge of their.own Nanuk books, ftom which 
they quoted freely, seemed to prepare their 
minds for the Gospel. 


.-The A. B. C. F. M., having commenced a 
mission in the Austrian Empire in 1872, has 
three missionaries stationed in Prague. A let- 
ter to the Vissionary Herald announces the com- 
mencement of Bohemian. services in that city. 
Aroom withing few rods of the spot where 
John Huss once preached has been fitted up 
for the purposes of worship. The new. énter- 
prise has met with the same difficulty in Prague 
which the Moravians—the descendants of the 
Ancient Brethren—have met with in their re. 
cent missions in various country districts of 
Bohemia. The ‘Atistrian Empire recognizes 
only two Protestant denominations (‘‘Confess- 
ions,” as: they are called there)—the Lutheran 
and the Reformed. All other Protestants are 
Confessionslos . (without. recognized creed), 
and ,are not allowed to. hold public 
divine service. Nor can evangelical pas- 
tors of the Reformed (Calvinistic) Church 
préach in Prague, as that would ‘be regarded 
an illegal interference with the rights of the 
Oné Reformed preacher in the city, who is 
a Rationalist. The proposed service of the 
A. B. C. F. M. missionaries was, after long neé- 
gotiation with the police; permitted, under the 
law regulating ‘‘ Productions ”—i. ¢, concerts, 
shows, etc. And it was with some further dif- 
ficulty that. permission was obtaitied to have 
singing in connection with the meeting. The 
advertisement of the “ Biblical Lectures” was 
‘published in a ‘paper, whose issue that morning 
was confiscated. Under these disadvantages 
Pastor Hubert, of the Reformed Church, pro- 
claimed the Gospel to.a small audience on the 
first Sunday of December. . The: police, finding 
thatthe service had no connection with the 
movements of the National party, who have ex- 
changed their recent enthusiasm for John Huss 
into an alliance with the Jesuits and Ultramon- 
tanes, gave a more cordial permission for ‘quce 
ceeding ‘méetifigs, and the missionaries hope 
fora favorable progress of their work. 


..-«The Friend of India reports the. vigorous 
growth of the work ofthe Church Missionary 
Society among the Sikhs in the Punjaub. The 
miséion at Umriteor, the-holy city of the 
be an ny A Raa en 2 native: mis- 

; BEnglish lad 6s; ‘and 6 catecbists and 
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sidh his honed hag ‘nid'property, ‘in’ ordér,” 
he said, that,,“‘a flag for, Christ. might. be 
erected where so many are seén to the 
honor of Nanuk and Mohammed and of the 
Hindu deities.” The native chureh in Umrit- 
sur, consisting’ of 62 niembers, raised $384 last 
year, against $19 in 1860, when the self-support- 
ing’ Bystem’ began. The'head of one of the 
chief Sikh families has recently endowed in 
part a mission school in his village of Majitha, 
and bears the whole. expense.of the Umritsur 
Christian school for sweepers, 


The London Miséfonary Socfety reports 
its receipts for 1873 at $570,000. .The expend- 
itures were $523,000, The Society bad in 1872 
153 English missionaries; 131 native ordained 
missionaries; 3,513 native preachers; 69,019 
churchmembers; 469,242 native adherents; 
61,091. scholars, in 1,393 schodls.' | More then 
half of its members and adherents are on the 
Island of Madagascar, where the work is stead- 
ily progressing. The last year has been 
marked by the large increase Of native mission- 
aries, of whose labors the annual report of the 
Society says that ‘‘ they give the guaranty that, 
undér judicious help and counsel, ere long, 
both the independent’ safety of the native 
churches will be secured and their power for 
usefulness will be greatly increased.”’ 


«eeelhe Jewish Mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland entered upon their new premises 
at Constantinople Oct. 16th, 1873. The build- 
ing is large, comprising private apartments for 
teachers and missionaries, class rooms for 300 
scholars, and a chapel, erected at a cost of 
abont $30,000. There are two schools in con- 
nection with the mission. The German num- 
bers 120 and the Italian 60. The English 
ambassador, Sir Henry Elliot, who presided on 
the occasion, gave an earnest testimony to the 
genuiness of the work of this mission, which 
differs from some others, in which bribes. of 
various sorts have been held out to Jewish 
converts. 


.-..The éducation of native girls in India is 
progressing satisfactorily, in spite of the social 
prejudices against it. In a recent examination 
of the Free Church Orphanage, six girls out of 
ten obtained sufficient marks to have put them 
in the first division of the university list, and 
some of the examiners were Hindoos. Similar 
résults have been obtained in Madras, where 
the girls pass the government examination for 
certificated schoolmistresses. 


.. The Theological School of the Reformed 
Church at Yokahama, Japan, progresses fa- 
vorably, under the liberal assistance of mission- 
aries of other churches. There are a number 
of native candidates for ministry. The two 
native elders, whose missionary tour through 
the country during October of last year was re- 
cently recorded in THE INDEPENDENT, are now 
each keeping night meetings in Yedo and Yoka- 
hama, which are well attended by deeply-inter- 
ested hearers. 


.-eeLhe Presbyterian mission at Canton, 
China, has received’ 35 converts during the 
past ten ‘months, and 10 more were to unite 
with the church in the month of January, 
and there were besides a number of inquirers, 


Ardaily prayer-meeting is held at 6.15 in the 
morning, in various places simultaneously, so 
that all the menibers of the church may meet 
together at that hour. 


..The Jewish Baron Hirsch, of Paris, has 
given the Alliance Israelite Universelle $20,000 
for the better education of. Jewish children in 
the Ottoman Empire. This society, whose 


headquarters.are in Paris, is exceedingly active 
in the defens¢,of Jews all oyer the world, and 
most especially in the establishment of Jewish 
schools in the East and in Northern Africa. 


22:The theological school of the Madura 
Mission has for thirty years been located at 
Pasumialai, near the city of Madura. Nearly 
250 of its pupils have been engaged as preachers 
and teachers in evangelizing their countrymen, 


It was at this school that the Scriptures were 
translated into the Tamil language, after more 
than ten years of labor. 


...-Rey. Dr. Nesbitt, of Samoa, said lately 
that,sixty years ago every island in Polynesia 
was under the spell of heathenism. There are 


now about400,000 Polynesians who profess Chris- 
tianity, who have been reclaimed from heathen- 
ism, and from many of whose islands cannibal- 
ist has béen éxtirpated. 


othe Protestant Episcopal Mission Board 
during.1873 sent out 1¢ ordained missionaries— 
1 ‘to Africa, 1 to China, 4 to Japan, and 7 to 
Hasti. An missionary physician was also ap- 
po ntéd for Japan, alady to Africa, and two 
native Chinese as. missionaries at Shanghai. 

.- The North India Bible Society has issued 
Mark's Gospel in the language of the Gonds. 
The Koy Pr Shee N er Pf also soon be 

Ci ) 
tone of them, in in Eis own language Pee 

Cus vecThe ron-Obtistian natives of Bengal have 
enthusiastically adopted a tite” 
and many of te 
ropean neighbors in preparations for: a. fo 
festivities on that day. 
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A OCORRESPONDEN? ‘Of*.the Boston Daily Ad- 


vertiser, who, will be readily recognized fromvhis | 


signature, “‘T. W. H.,’’ speaking of “‘the tone 
‘of indifference or contempt which is often .em- 
ployed in regard to oratorical training at Harv- 
ard College,” as contrasted with the interest in 
it which he had observed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, makes the following interesting state- 
ment respecting Amherst : 


“It appears by your cofréspondent’s state- 
ment that the more flourishing’ condition of 
this department at Amherst College is:due in 
Hardy. an endowment givem by Hon. ae eS 

y. Of this I was not before aware 

can testify, from recent personal oheartantod, 
of the success which has there been attained. 
At Antherst, as-I am informed, there are weekly 
debates, under the auspices of the: faculty, 
eight disputants being appointed on each side. 
Once'a year these debates are conducted in 
presence of a @ audience, and prizes are 
awarded to those acquitting themselves best. 
All this is in addition to the private debating 
clubs. There is also a weekly ‘Rhetorical Ex- 
ercise,’ in which students address their fellow- 
students, in presence of the’ professor of rhet- 
oric, on subjects of their own selection. I‘was 
present during a part of one of these exercises, 
and can testify to the clearness, simplicity, an 
good sense which marked the addresses, and to 
the eager interestand entire courtesy shown by 
the audience. One of the three addigoaaen was 
on ‘the Prohibitory Liquor Law—taking sides 
against it; another was on ‘Secret Societies in 
College’; and the third (of which I heard only 
a part) was on some other college! matters. 
The young orators, had eyidently chosen sub- 
jects that really interested them, and were ex- 
pressing their own thoughts ; many good points 
were made ; there was no’ verb e, nothing 
‘ sophmoric,’ and all the argument was fair and 
honest. ‘All the speakers stood out before the 
audience, without even a desk; and not one 
made the slizhtest visible use of note ormemor- 
andum. I was ny arse Ay interested in the ad- 
dress on ‘Secret Societies,’ because I was told 
that party feeling had been running very high 
on that subject at Amherst ; and it was evident 
that the speaker had the majority of his audi- 
ence against him, and knew e obviously 
spoke to convince and, though he was heard 
with entire decorum, it was with the visible 
disapproval of many. Yet I was pleased to see 
that his straightforward utterance won the 
hearty ap ag in the end, even of those who 
had plainly dissented. I must say that it all 
seemed to me a very manly training for a young 
American; and I, for one, would gladly see 
a place made for some similar exercises at 
Harvard.” 


--.- Maine presents the following exhibit of 
the condition of its public schools for the past 
year: 


Children of school age (4-21)..........6. bsoades - 225,179 
Number registered in summer schools....... - 116,750 
Average attendance.,..............sceeeeseee vee 92,526 
Number registered in winter schools... 128,134 
Average attendance,. ..........sscececsseeccesee 
Percentage of average attendance to whole 

ME. ccconsqanes anssescappesepasegges annere 49 
Average length of summer schools. ..,........534 days 

“ “ “« winter 7 





No. of male teachers employed in summer, , 140 
No. of male teachers employed in winter..... 1,904 
No. of female teachers employedinsummer. 4,094 
No. of female teachers employed ‘in winter. . 1,327 
No. of teachers graduates of Normal Schools. 234 
Average wages of male teachers per month, 


excluding bOard.......0.......ccceeneeeeeeee $34 28 
Average wages of female teachers per week, 
excluding board...............cceeeseeeeeesee 879 


Average cost of teachers’ board per week... 231 
Amount of school money voted, ............. 
Excess above amount required by law ® 
Amount raised per scholar... ......4...ceesede0e 
Total amount received from state treasury 

from April 1st, 1872, to April Ist, 1873,..... « 229,272 
Amount derived from local funds............. 17,409 
Total amount actually expended for public 

schools from April ist, 1872, to April Ist, 





a eee meee eran ene Heese eeee sees eeeeseeeeeseees 


1873. 
Amount paid for tuition in private schools, 
academies, or colleges in the state........ > 52,869 
Amount paid for the same out of the state... 11,249 
Amount expended for repairs, fuel, insur- 


Amount expended to prolong schools... cecese 12,687 
Amount paid for school supervision....... vee 25,943 
Percentage of average attendance to scholars 


pa ey A treet i) 
Percentage of average attendance to sum- 
MEF SCHOOINS... 1... 6.6. scceeseeeceseteeesceece 2 


Percentage of average attendance to winter 
PONS a5 sins ide op ob alnde ccc cbbocedheccbide 81 

Aggregate amount expended for schools eked $1,147,242 

Amount of school fund...........cceseeeeeee eee 819,278 


....Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts, 
puts into a brief paragraph this cogent state- 
ment of the American theory respecting the re_ 
lation of the state to public education: ~~ 


“The assumption of our laws is that the 
highest intelligence is the highest good of the 
entire people. Ignorance is dw: gto the in- 
dividual.and dangerous to society. It ‘ts wiser 
economy to sustain the common school than 
the reform school, the normal school than the 
house of correetion, the college than the _peni- 
tentiary. Thestate assumes that the P hysical, 
mental, and moral treasures embraced in what 
we call childhood are so much capital dareale: 
ing to. the community, as well as to the’ 

And it has been well said that the state’ Bdager- 
takes to provide for, invest, develop, woe. —_ 
ng a childhood treasure in su 

t shall payee ithe highest dividends *ot the 
coihoed t! iction of outward 
condition, whether aye wealth or vert 


of birth’o dopey can beallo toin 

the purpose of the state. She claims the right 
and pes poneibility of providing a good com 
‘school education for every child within her 


borders atthe publicexpense. She starts them 


q 





all upon the high highuas beleiat Sectul and_honor- 
able manhood. ces and main- 
tains this theory is one of the crowning honors 
of our good commonwealth.” 


«+ +> Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm suaheue heen 
Particularly unfortanate in her acquaintance 
with teachers, }y Among at least. fifty commen 
school teachers whom she’ has. met/in. Penpsyl- 
vania, not one, she says, used the» English | lan- 
guage grammatically in ordinary conversation ; 
not more than one ‘in ten knew the forms’ of 
‘the most ordinary business document; knew 
how to divide 4 word; whete, to ‘put.the-date, 
address, and signature of a letter ; how to form 
@ margin, fold the paper, inclose ‘and direct it. 
-.» « “Iknew but one who coald write a 
Page on note paper and make less. than four 
mistakes in spelling ordinary words.” In illus- 
tration of the last remark, she quotes the case 
of a teacher of a subscription school who. 
rendered to # patron a billin this form: 
‘Mister Smith, 

‘jake slimmens has came Too School Thirty. 


eight dais whitch is to months all But to dais 
whitch he will yet come’ at one dollar A month 


= is Two Dolars, 
vid Domini. ‘' September 26th 187—.” 


«(Sheil the names and leaying out the 
surprising spaces, which made the document 
require halfa sheet of foolscap, this is'as exact 
a copy as I can make from my own memory 
and that of another person, and ¥ we both’ com- 
mitted it carefully. The writer was an honest, 
successful teacher.” Mrs. Swisshelm thinks 
that the results she has observed are to be at- 
tributed to the fact that persons preparing. to 
teach devote too much attention to mathemat- 
ical studies, to the exclusion of others: We 
should be inclined to say, o1i'the contrary, that 
they come from devoting too little ‘* attention e 
to any study. 


...-A movement has been started in Colorado 
for the establishment of a Congregational col- 
lege at Colorado Springs. At a conference 
recently held to consider the matter, the fol- 
lowing were appointed trustees, with power to 
fill vacancies and to increase the number here- 
after to eighteen: Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, N. 
Haskell, J. R. Hanna, W. McClint, Denver; 
N. Thompson, Bowlder; General R. A, Cam- 
eron, Greeley; Rev. T. C. Jerome, Central; 
Rev. E. R, Tuthill, Georgetown ; H. McAllister, 
Jr., Rey. R, C. Bristol, W. 8. Jackson, Colorado 
Springs; E, 8. Nettleton, Pueblo. 


....Tfe following have been’ appointed a 
board of visitors to the U. 8. Military’ Acad* 
emy at West Point: General Charles 8. Hamiil- 
ton, of Wisconsin; Commodore C. R. P. 
Rogers, of the U. 8. Navy;. J. Donald Cameron, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania; Rev. A. A. Krudig, of 
Iowa; Hon. Francis Wayland, of Connecticut; 
Hon. O. P. Temple, of Tennesee ; Hon. R. J, 
Hammond, of California. 


...-Dr. L. G@. Garland, of the University of 
Mississippi, has been appointed chancellor and 
professor of physics and astronomy in Vander- 
bilt University. Rev. J: C, Wills, president: of 
Central College, Fayette, Mo., has been elected 
to the chair of mathematicsin the same institu. 


versity of Alabama, to the chair of chemistry, 


...» The Amherst men assign as.their reason 
for deciding not. to take part, in the regatta 
at Saratoga, next summer, the fear that college 
boating interests would be permanently. dam- 
aged by putting them too much. under outside 
control and increasing the expenses to such a 
degree'as to break down the weaker colleges in 
the association. 


....Mr, J. B..Brown, ‘of Portland, Me.,y-has 
subscribed $10,000 toward the permanent ‘en- 
dowment of Bowdoin College, The same 
amount is to be given by the trustees of the 
Edward Little Institute, Auburn, Me., for the 
foundation of a professorship of moral phi- 
losphy. 


...-The board of visitors of Michigan Uni- 
versity recommend that, the requirements for 
admission to the medical department be ‘in- 
creased; so as to demand, in addition to a 
good English education, a fair knowlédge of 
Latin, together with botany, algebra, ‘and 
geometry. 

....-At a meeting of the trustees of Bowdoin 
College, in January, $34,000 were subscribed to 
relieve its financial. embarrassments, and en- 
dow the ehair of mental and moral: philosophy, 
on condition that $100,000 be raised by Com- 
mencement.. 

.. The Boston; School Committee, by a vote 
of 67 to 3, has refused to. reconsider the yote 
by which it recently refused seats to the ladies 
who had been elected wenben of that enlight- 
éned body. ° 

...-Goy. Dix has. been appointed honorary 
chancellor of Union University for ‘this year, 
the duty of which office lies in the giving an 
address beforethe University! « © co°/.. 

....The Newton Theological Iiistitution ‘Has 





dents, 9. 


| %4 studente,.as follows: senior class, 2¢; mid- 
| ale clabs/i-263:' junior cles, 15; general. stu 
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XV, 22—27. 





No sooner wes the “Israelites aciivered: out 
of one trouble than they worried ‘over another, 
The Red Sea seemed. a barrier. , God made that 
as dry land. Then the desert appalled them. 
They “found no water” there.’ First? there 
was too much water; theh not endugh. To be 
sure, the pillar of cloud Went before them’ and 
the record of God’s goodness was behind them. 
But there was so much ¢a or 60 much sand. 
that, while they looked at\themselves and. their 
difficulties, they Had little thought of their 
guide and’protector. Whén at last’ they, found 
water, its taste did not suit them. They were 
in sore trouble, ‘and they ‘murmured against 
Moses, saying: ‘What shall we drink?” 
What foolish Israelites! Conld not God; who 
had wrought such wondérs for them: thus far, 
be trusted to give them needed food and drink ? 


| Thé Lordé'kiiew all about that desert. “He un- 


derstood the wants of his’ people, whbdm he 
had‘ brought theré.. He could make ‘the bitter 


; waters’ ‘of Marah’ sweet, and he could bring 


the thirsty onés to Elim, with its “twelve 
wells of water and threescore and ten~palm 
trees.” “Again the distrust of the Hebrews was 


| shown, and again God -gavé them evidence of 


his ability and readiness to care for them: 
When, Moses asked,.God’s help, ‘‘the Lord 
showed him. a..tree, which, when he had “cast 
into the waters, the waters were made sweet,” 
Then once more God renewed his promise to 
provide for his people if only they would prove 
their faith in him by. their obedience, 

No child of. God need worry.over the troubles 
of bis way while he.walks in the path which 
God points out to him. ‘‘ Bread shall.be given 
him; his waters shall be sure.””, What if, the 
way leads through a desert waste? .God says: 
‘I will make the wilderness; a pool. of water 
and the dry land springs of waters.’’. ‘‘He 
that believeth on me,’? says Jesus, ‘* shall never 
thirst.” What if the springs to which ‘God 
brings us send forth bitter waters. God can 
make bitter waters sweét.. He will do this fot 
those who trust him. God is as surely alov- 
ing, ministering helper of his people at’-Marah 
as at Elim. If the pillar of cloud ‘has brought 
us to the bitter springs, we must expect to be 
refreshed by drinking of them: © God will 
sweeten them to the taste of those who trust 
him. ‘‘O thou of little faith, wherefore ‘dost 


‘ thou doubt!” 


We may be honestly doing our, best in our 
daily work.’ We long to have our faithfulness 
acknowledged. Censure is given to us, instead 
of praige., .We are blamed unjustly,.and noth- 


‘ing that wedo seems appreciated. These are 


bitter waters’ to slake our watural thirst. 
“Then I said, [have labored in vain; I have 
spent my strength for naught and in vain ;, yet 
surely my judgment is with the Lord and my 


| work with my God.” ne purpose to seek 
tion; and N..T. Lupton, president of the, Unis | bse u Purp 


“the honor that cometh “from God “only” 
makes sweet the bitter waters’ of faitifalness 
to duty without a haman requital. Suffering 
for righteousness’s sake, self-denial for’ the 
good of others, unlooked for business reverses, 
burdens put on us which others ‘ought to: bedr, 
partings, disappointments, bereavements, all 
the temptations and trials of our daily life in 
God’s service, are bitter waters which can Bé 


| swestened bythe truths. and promisesrof the 


Word of God, which is/as that tree. of, Jifethe 
leaves of: which are for the healing. of the 
nations. It-was by Marah, not. by Elim, that 
God said: “If thou wilt diligently hearken to 
the voice’of the’ Lord thy God; . <>.» ..will 
= none of oan diseases upon thant) 





..The wenaine of Friends in Great Brite, 
as ‘well as in this country, gives more and more 
prominence to the responsibility of the Church 
for the religious training,of the. young,..dha 
recent General Conference, called in. Londea, 
to consider the state of the Church as a whole, 
it was declared on this point;; ; hogan 

“That, in additio# to-the duties resting ‘upon 
parepts and heads of families, and the, 
special services ——s unen, individ) 
is greatly to be desired that Friends, in“ 
monthly and otters m should. .fully 
recognize the ‘responsibility o ' the 
self in relation to these great. ot tht repeat and frot 
time to time consider the state of their respect. 
ive congregations“as regards oversigtit-and 

ral care,-religious teaching, and the relig- 
ious instruction of the young.” on ae 

..»»One-of the latest helps, to the, study of 
the International Lessons, is the , 

Monthly, published ; at Cipsiaael, oa sah atiee 
by Rev..Dr..J. L, McKee 

It supplies undenominatienal forte 
Lessons, with. other Teta 8 erie mat- 


ii on & eee rg 
i Erie 
rian ¢hu sate Me 
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president of Center College, at 





His pen is likely to do good service to the 
Sunday-school cause in his new editorial 
sphere, 


_eeeeDr, Haygood, editor of the Southern 
Methodist Sunday-school Magazine, says of the 
theme of Bible memorizing in the Sunday- 
school: 

‘Our exchanges are full of this subject just 
now. Wehave heard something of it on the 
platform of late. It promises to be the sensa- 
tion among Sunday-school writers for a time. 
May much good come of it. By all means let 
the Scriptures be memorized, the very words. 
We believe in it most heartily and to the best 
of our ability appreciate it.” 

As to the progress of the times in this matter, 
he adds: 

““Mr, Talmage recently said of memorizing 
the Scriptures that ‘itis alostart.’ Mr. Tal- 
mage is mistaken. Our own opinion is, there 
has never been as much earnest and intelligent 
study ‘ of the Scriptures as at the present 
time. 


...-A correspondent from Brooklyn regrets 
thatia the Sunday-school column of THE INDE- 
PENDENT we ‘always have the lesson for next 
week’s study in this week’s paper.’’ By this 
plan our subscribers on the Pacific coast and in 
other remote parte of our country have the 
notes in season for their timely use. And the 
many Sunday-school workers who have a 
teachers’ meeting on Monday evening are also 
thus accommodated. The trouble with our 
correspondent seems to be that he lives near 
New York, and wants to commence his lesson 
study late in the week. But he might keep 
the paper over one week, or—move to Oregon. 


.-..The church which refuses or fails to bear 
the full expense of its Sunday-school ought 
not complain if the school officers and 
seachers, who do all the work and pay all the 
bills, have a feeling of independence, and 
count the school their school, rather than the 
school of the church. A contemporary tells 
of a church which pays cheerfully five thou- 
sand dollars a year to its pastor, while be- 
grudging one hundred dollars for the annual 
expenses of its Sunday-school. The only fair 
question seems: Has that church a Sunday- 
school at all? 


-++.The programme of the State Sunday- 
school Convention of Indiana, which is to as- 
semble at New Albany, June 84, is already pub- 
Mshed. Dr. John Hall, of this city, and Drs. J. 
D. McKee and R. H. Rivers, of Kentucky, are 
announced as speakers from abroad. Dr. Mc- 
Kee is to address a children’s mass meeting, a 
work for which he has peculiar fitness. The 
arrangements give promise of an unusually 
good convention. 


...-As to the value of a review of the lesson 
by the superintendent, for the benefit of classes 
which are not otherwise well taught, it is said 
by The Presbyterian at Work : 

“ A brief, earnest summin = 4 or review by 
question and answer, a word of emphasis on 
some important point, or rapid re: of a few 
leading features of the subject will sometimes 
do more to impress and fasten it in the pupil’s 
mind than the half-bour’s teaching.” 


....A good turn is given by The Baptist 
Teacher to Dr. Tyng’s recent declaration as to 
dsnominationalism in Sunday-school work— 
“Episcopalianism and Presbyterianism and 
Methodism are worth nothing. I would they 
were all put together and cast into the sea !"— 
by suggesting that this is simply a proposition 
to immerse them all, and so to bring them into 
the unity of Baptist practice, if not of Baptist 
faith. 


«ese There are said to be 100,000 Scandinavians 
fm Minnesota alone. A Swedish missionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union has already 
organized thirty-five new Sunday-schools 
among them, and the popularity of the Union 
Sunday-school is on the rapid increase with 
them. One of their ministers recently came 
thirty-two miles to attend a meeting in the 
interest of this work. 


..»»The teacher who is absent from Sunday- 
school without providing a substitute not only 
wrongs the school and unfairly burdens the 
superintendent, but gives his scholars to un- 
@erstand that in his opinion punctuality is un- 
important, and the service for Bible study an 
exercise of convenience merely. He Is likely 
te cancel in one week his best teachings of 
many previous weeks. 

.-.-A correspondent of the Zzaminer and 
Chronicle claims that Richmond, Va., with a 
population of about 50,000, shows a church- 
membership of more than 23,000, while up- 
ward of 10,000 scholars are in its Baptist Sua- 
day-schools. 


.-.-He who would teach children well on 
Sunday must be with children, studying their 
modes of thought and expression, week days. 
Scholars will be studied, as well as the lesson, 
by every wise teacher. 


.».-The International Lesson Committee met 
at Philadelphia, on the 4th inst., and arranged 
the schedule of Lessons for 1875. The list of 
these appears this week in Ze Sunday-school 
Times. 





OLE Butt was once seeing the sights at 
Donnybrook Fair, when he was attracted by the 
sound of a very loud violinin atent. He en- 
tered and said to the player: ‘My good friend, 
do you play by note?” 

“The deuce a note, sur.” 

**Do you play by ear, then?” 

‘“*Niver an ear, yer honor.”’ 

“*How do you play then?” 

‘*Be main strength, be jabers.” 


-...A Chicago parson, whois also a school- 
teacher, handed a problem to his class in math- 
ematics, the other day. First boy took it, 
looked at it awhile, and said: ‘‘I pass,’’ Second 
boy took it, and said: “I turn it down.’? The 
third boy stared at it awhile, and drawled out: 
‘*Tcan’t make it.’” ‘Very good, boys,’’ said 
the parson, “we will proceed to cut for a 
new deal’’; and, with this remark, the leather 
strap danced like lightning over the shoulders 
of those depraved young mathematicians. 


...- It is related that Sir Henry Holland, the 
eminent physician, once engaged in a contro- 
versy with Bobus Smith, ex-advocate-general, 
regarding the merits of their respective pro- 
fessions. ‘You will admit,” said Holland, 
‘that your profession does not make angels of 
men?’ ‘No,’ retorted Bobus. ‘There you 
have the best of it. Yours certainly gives 
them the best chance.” 


--An old Troy river man says he is dis- 
gusted to hear people nowadays talk of low 
water inthe Hudson. He remarks that he can 
remember well, years ago, when the river was 
low. He asseverates that at one time all the 
passengers on the New York boat had to close 
their windows during the entire passage down, 
because the steamer’s wheels made sucha dust. 


....A lengthy specimen of the Delaware 
brave was parading the streets of a Kansas 
town, while the thermometer was at its lowest, 
dressed in a very short linen coat and a pair of 
linen pants. In answer to our inquiry if the 
weather wasn’t pretty cool, he shook his head, 
and replied: ‘Ugh, heap !’ 


...-A certain farmer, having company at 
dinner, was ambitious to make it appear that 
he was somebody. Addressing his boy, he 
said: “Have you driven those sheep in?’ 
‘Yes, sir.” ‘* Are you sure you drove them aly 
in?’ ‘Yes, sir. I saw him jump over the 
bars.” He had but one. 


....“ Sambo, where did you git dat watch 
you carry to meetin’ last Sunday?’ ‘How 
you know I hada watch?’ ‘Bekase I seed de 
chain hang out de pocket in front.”” “Go 
*way, nigger! Suppose you see a halter round 
my neck, you think dar be a horse inside ob 
me ?”? 


...-A genteel-appearing loafer addressed an 
insulting remark to a lady of Troy, N. Y. She 
had a pail of yeast in her hand, and answered 
his impertinence with a dash of that lively 
liquid, which covered him from head to foot. 
His friends now regard him as arising young 
man. 


eoee'* MC FIND,” tellingly remarks an In- 
dianapolis editor, “‘tyay mo caN Got oxt owr 
pepor withant thn aid-of af ony of thase besky 
Oniun combosutois.”” There is nothing better 
in this world than self-reliance. 


..».“* How fast they build houses now,” said 
H. “They began that building last week, and 
now they are putting in the lights.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
answered his friend, ‘‘and next week they 
will put in the liver.” 


....An applicant for a pair of boots at one 
of our shoe shops was asked what number he 
wore, and replied, as soon as he could recover 
from his surprise: ‘ Why, two, of course.”’ 


....dack, who is at a boarding-school in the 
country, writes home: “ Please send mea good 
trap to catch a woodchuck and a piece of car- 
pet for me to say my prayers on.” 


....- Anew style of boy’s trowsers has been 
invented in Boston, with a copper seat, sheet- 
iron knees, riveted down the seams, and water- 
proof pockets, to hold broken eggs. 


....A passenger by rail, aroused from a se- 

rene slumber by the tooting of a whistle, ex- 
claimed: ‘The train has caught up with those 
cattle again.” 
. .---A missing man was lately advertised for 
and described as having a Roman nose. He 
won’t be found. Such a nose as that will never 
turn up. 

....A printer remarks that he has never been 
able to give a proof of the pudding till it was 
locked up in his form. [Or the “pi” either, 
perhaps. ] 

.--- When is @ thief like a reporter? When 
he takes notes. 


...-Female school-committee men driven to 
sue a man-damus. Perish the thought! 





SETTLEMENTS. 
BAILEY, J. 8., Presb. (So.), of Blairsville, at 
Unionville, 8. C. 
BALLOU, M., Univ., stated supply, Hammon- 
ton, N. J. 


BARTHOLOMEW, A. H., Luth., of Trenton, 
N. J., at Davenport, Ia. 

BEARDSLEY, Jostan, Cong., stated supply, 
Sun le, Wis. 

BOOZER, C. P., Luth., of Kinardsville, 8. C., 
at Springfield, Ga. 

BURRAGE, H. C.,Epis., of Hatley, P. Q., at 
Island Pond, ve ‘ - ; 

BUTLER, W. H., Bapt., Bowling Green, Ky. 

CLARK, M. C., Bapt., of Olive Branch, Ind., 
at Taylorville, Ill. 

COLVER, A. W., Presb., of Plato, Ill, at 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

DONALDSON, Levi, Jr., Cong., of Oberlin 
Theo. Sem., ord:, Feb. 9th, Gustavus, O. 

DOWE, Cates, Epis., of Griffin, Ga., at St. Jo- 
seph, La. 

= N, A. T., Bapt., of E. Poultney, at Pawlet, 


FISK, GzorcE MoCLE.uay, Epis., St. Paul’s, 
Windsor Locks, Ct. 

FORBES, H. P., Univ., ord., Feb. 10th, Gays- 
ville, Vt. 

GAMMON, J. P., Presb. 
ville, Tenn. 

GILKES, Wrix1am, Bapt., of West Hoboken, 
N. J., at Deep River, Ct. 

GURR, C.C., Bapt., of Howell, N. J., at E. Ma- 
rion, L. L 

HARRISON, Wii H., Epis., of Baltimore, 
Md., at Grace ch., Newark, N. J. 

HARROD, Gzorce W., Epis., ord., Jan. 26th, 
Bay View, Wis. 

HUBBARD, D. B., Cong., of Staffordville, at 
Canton Center, Conn. 

ai Te N., Univ., ord., Feb. 20th, Mt. Carmel, 

nd. 
— JouN, Bapt., of Fincastle, at Liberty, 
a. 


(80.), 8d ch., Knox- 


KELLEY, D. 0., Epis., editor of Pacific Church- 
man, at Watsonville, Cal. 

KEMPKER, Joan, R. C., of Council Bluffs, at 
Mt. Carmel, Ia. 


-LYLE, J. G., Presb., Gardner, Ill. 


MARSH, F. A., Bapt., Independence, Ia. 

manee H., Bapt., Wayne-st. ch., Day- 
on, O. ' 

— W., Bapt., of Portage, at Bennington, 


— A. N., Cong., Metamora, 
ees, W. D., Bapt., ord., Blackville, 


MOORE, L. W., Bapt., of Powhatan, at Ches- 
terfield, Va. 

MORTON, CuHarzes, Bapt., Deer Valley, Col, 

O'REILLY, H. H., R. C., of St. Bridget’s, at 
St. Patrick’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

POMEROY, L., Cong., stated supply, Musco- 
tah, Kan. 

RIDDLE, W., Bapt., Marietta, O. 

RITNER, I. Newton, Bapt., ord., Feb. 12th, 
11th ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

~~ M., Bapt., of Madison, at Cleveland, 

10. 


ROGERS, Dante, Bapt., inst., Feb. 4th, Hunt- 
ington, Mass. 

RONEY, WIt114m, ys he of Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., at Cheviot, O. 

SCOTT, WatTER Q., Pror., Presb., of Lafay- 
ette Col., inst., Feb. 15th., Arch-st. ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SKINNER, G. M., Epis., of Lewiston, N. Y., at 
Marine City, Mich. 

STEWART, 8. J., U. P., of Twenty-fifth-st. ch., 
New York, at Steubenville, O. 

STRICKLAND, Wii114M H., Bapt., of Augus 
.avumcnaic” 

TAYLOR, TownseEnp E., Presb., of San Rafael, 
stated supply, at San Buenaventura, Cal. 

— Extiort D., Epis., Long Branch, 


TOWER, W. N., Bapt., of Cortland, at Newark 
Valley, N. Y. 


TOWNSEND, D., Luth., of Newville, at Kel- 
lersburg (New Bethelem P.-O.), Pa. 

TRAPIER, P. D., Epis., as assistant, St. Paul’s, 
Baltimore, Md. 

UNDERWOOD, F. R., Bapt., Oxford, N. C. 

WAINWRIGHT, Rrowarp, Epis., of Greenville, 
O., at Le Sueur, Minn. 

WATSON, George H., Epis., of Mexico, N. Y., 
at Freehold, N. J. 

WINSLOW, F. W., Epis., of Plymouth, at 
Minersville, Pa. 

CALLS. 

ALCOTT, A. N., Presb., of Savannah, to Fred- 
ericksburg, O. Accepts. 

BACHMAN, R. L., Presb., of Auburn Theo. 
Sem., to Mossy Creek, Tenn. 

BANFIELD, Joun A., Cong., Woodland, Cal. 

BAWDEN, H. H., Bapt., of Elyria, to Ober- 
lin, O. Accepts. 

CHANDLER, Frank, Presb., of Freehold, to 
Calvary ch., Newark, N. J. 

CUNNINGHAM, Atex. U., Presb. (So.), of 
Fayetteville, to Rogersville, Tenn. 

DUDLEY, M.8., Cong., of Peacham, Vt., to 
Cromwell, Ct. Accepts. 

FITZGERALD, S. G., U. P., 5th ch., Philadel - 
phia, Pa. Accepts. 

FULLER, Oscoop E., Epis., Fenton, Mich. 

GORDON, E. C., Presb. (So.), of Goshen, Va., 
as assistant pastor to ependent ch., 
Savannah, Ga. Accepts. 

GORDON, Tuomas, Cong,, of Pittsfield, Pa. 
to Findlay, 0. Accepts. a Be, 

GOURLAY, Joun 8., Presb., of W. Rushville, 
Q., to Mt, Pleasant, Ind. Accepts. 
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HARDWICKE, J. B., D.D., Bapt., of West 
Virginia, t¢ Atchison Ken.” 

HAYNES, Epwr M. t., of Rutland, Vt., to 
Whitehall Soe PF at 

HERSHEY, 8. B., Cong., of New Haven Theo. 
Sem., to West-st ch., Danbury, Ct. 

HILL, Revsen, Luth., of Rochester, N. Y., to 
St. John’s, Allentown, Pa. Accepts. 

HOEFFLIN, J. F., Bapt., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Ger. ch., St. Paul, Mion. 


HUMPHREYS, W. F., U. P., to Presb. ch., 
Franklin, O. 


HUNT, L. M., Cong., of 2d ch., Jackson, to 
Galesburg, Mich. 


RELA, Eux1, Ref. (Ger.), Zionsville, Pa. Ac- 
cepts. 


KENNEDY, J. B., Presb, of Trenton, N. J., to 
ist ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

KIDDER, A., Cong., Durand, Wis. Accepts. 

LOVELESS, L., Bapt., Bruceville, Tl. Ac- 
cepts. 

MASON, O. H. P., Cong., of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Central ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

MARSHALL, James, Cong., of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.,to Acworth, N.H. Accepts. 

MERRILL, Szxan, Cong., of Andover, to So. 
Amherst, Mass, 

RANDLES, W. N., U. P., of West Charlton, to 
Ref. (Dutch) ch., Glenville, N. Y. “ 

WILSON, Joszrx D., Epis., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Ref. Epis. ch., Peoria, Ill. 

ZOLFORD, Davin W., Epis., of Columbus, O., 
to Cresco, Ia. 

REMOVALS, 


ARVIN, W.B., Bapt., Providence, Ky., resigns. 
BELL, J. E., Bapt., Woodhull, N. Y., resigns. 


BENNETT, A. M., Bapt., Holland Patent, 
N. Y., resigns. Leaves April 1st. 


BENNETT, B. L., Univ., Irvington, N. J., re- 
signs. 


BRAGG, J. K., Cong., Norfolk, Mass., resigns. 
Roa. a 

BURNSIDE, G. R., Bapt., Oneonto, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves May Ist. 

CARPENTER, E. G., Cong., Corning, 0., ree 
signs. 

DEAN, T. L., Univ., Chicopee, Mass., resigns, 

DODGE, R. V., D.D., Presb., 1st ch., San 
Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

DUNEWEY, H. H., Bapt., Milford Center, O. 

DUNN, AnpREW, Bapt., Rowley, Vt., resigns, 

EVANS, J., Bapt., Chester, Conn. 

GREELEY, E. H., Cong., Haverhill, N. H. 

GRAY, Joun H., Bapt., Madison, O., resigns, 
Leaves April 1st. 

HAYNES, H., Bapt., Greenville, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves April Ist. 

HAYS, R. J., R. C., St. Patrick’s, St. Lonis, 
Mo. [il health. 

INGERSOLL, Epwarp, D.D., Epis., Trinity 
ch., Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 

LANGRIDGE, R. J., Bapt., South ch., Chicago, 
IL, resigns. 

LINCOLN, W., Bapt., Banksville, Conn., re 
signs. Leaves June Ist. 

McBRIDE, H. B., Presb., Pioche, Nev. 

McDOUGALL, W. C., Presb., Eureka, Nev., 
resigns. 

PARMENTER, C. O., F. Bapt., Bennett, Neb., 
resigns. 

PATTENGILL, L. C., Bapt., Chelsea, Mich. 

FRRBSOOR, H. A., Univ., Nashua, N. H., re 
signs. 

POWELL, T. W., Bapt., 1st ch., Minneapolis. 
Minn., resigns. health. 

RASH, A. D., Bapt., Stanford, Ky. 

ROYCE, L. R., Cong., Elkhart, Ind., resigns, 

SCHOONOVER, 8. W., Bapt., Byron, N. Y., 
resigns. Leaves April 1st. 

SHEPHARDSON, L. F., Bapt., Three Rivers, 
Mass., resigns. 

STONE, J. B., Bapt., Geneva, O., resigns. 

TAYLOR, O. E., Bapt., Topeka, Kan., resigns. 

TOMLINSON, J., Luth., Friedeas, Pa., resigns. 

oa. G. P., Bapt., Truxton, N. Y., re 
8. 8. 

VAN ANTWERP, W. H., Epis., Evansville, 
Ind., resigns. Leaves April ist. 

VAN VRANKEN, F. V., Ref. Der), of Glen, 
N. Y., to 2d ch., Newark, N. J. 


DEATHS. 
CHAFFIN, A. W., Bapt., Lynn, Mass., Jan. 
a ee . 


COOK, Emme F., Meth., of Paris, president 
of the a Conference of France, Jan. 
20th, aged 45. : 

CUNNINGHAM, Joun W., Presb., Naperville, 
ILL, Feb. 8th, aged 72. 

EYER, Wa. J., Luth., Catawissa, Pa,, Feb. 
9th, uged 68. ; 3 

JACOBS, Joun C., Epis., at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, New York, Feb. bth, aged 73. pt 

JOHNSON, J. Miscatt, Meth., Vienna, Mo., 
Feb. 5th. 

JONES, ALExANDER, D.D., Epis., Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., Feb. 15th, aged 78. 

McELHINNEY, 8. A., Presb., Mount Ayr, Ia., 
Jan 29th. 

McCRAW, N. T., Bapt., Hazelhurst, Miss., 
Jan. 1ith, aged 46, 

O'BRIEN, Wo. F., R. C., Middletown, Conn., 
June 8th. 


ok oe Octavius T., Epis., Willington, 


SKELLY, P. H., R. C., Grafton, Va, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROTHERTON, T. W., Epis., chaplain of 8t 
Luke’s Hospital, San’ Francisco, Cal., has 
assumed charge of The Pacific Churchman, 

UPSON, AnpDREW J., D.D., Presb., of Albany, 
has been elected regent of the U; 
of the State of New York. 

VAN DER SANDEN, H., R. C.,. of Kirkwood, 
Mo., has assumed the office of chancellor 
of the Arch-diocese of St. Louis. 

















Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Booké of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. Wrixre Cotxoys, during his stay in 
this country, has paid us the compkiment of 
at once composing his novel on American 
soil and choosing his theme therefor from 
the archives of American criminal law. 
The Dead Alive contains less than one hun- 
dred and sixty pages, but contains about as 
many sworn enemies and secret lovers and 
complications of affection and hatred as 
would be needed to equip the orthodox 
three-volume novel to which Mr. Collins is 
accustomed on his own shores. An old and 
invalid and wealthy Vermont farmer, Mr. 
Meadowcroft, has an elderly, sour, but 
ostensibly pious daughter; two sons, Am- 
brose and Silas; a niece, Naomi; and an 
evil overseer, John Jago; while to bis house 
comes in search of health a young English 
relative, named’ Lefrank, who is the first 
person singular of the story. Ambrose and 
Naomi are lovers. Jago also secretly loves 
her, is in turn secretly beloved by Miss 
Meadowcroft, and is the old man’s favor- 
ite. Ambrose and Silas are jealous of him 
and his power in directing farm affairs; 
they quarrel; Jago disappears; a search 
brings to light a few bones in a lime-kiln; 
and Ambrose and Silas are condemned to 
death on circumstantial evidence—Silas first 
falsely swearing that his brother killed Jago, 
and Ambrose proving the Arcades ambo by 
admitting the same thing, but taking oath 
that the slaying was done in self-defense. 
Jago then returns from Jersey City, whither 
he had betaken himself in a huff after the 
quarrel, in consequence of his. love for 
Naomi and an advertisement in a paper, 
and secretly makes to her the amiable pro- 
posal of marrying him or, by his second 
withdrawal, being brought to the necessity 
of seeing Ambrose and Silas hung. Mr. 
Lefrank then appears from an ambush and 
gets knocked down; but Jago is finally 
mastered by the aid of Naomi and the men- 
servants; Ambrose and Silas are set free; 
Naomi abandons Ambrose for his perjury, 
and marries Mr. Lefrank; Miss Meadow- 
croft proposes to Jago, but does not win 
him; and the brothers go to New Zealand, 
which is well known to be a resort for 
American youths disappointed in love. 
This plot we have paid Mr. Collins the 
honor of giving in full, that our readers 
may see how perfectly a great novelist can 


-* Tur DEAD ALIVE. By WILKIE COLLINS.. Boston: 
Shepard & Gill. 1874. 


In His NAME. A Christmas Story. By E. BE. HALE. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 


THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. By J. W. DE FOREST. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1873. 


THE PARISIANS. By EDWARD BULWER, Lord Lyt- 
ton. New York: Harper & Brothers; Philadelphia; 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. A Tale of Aus- 
tralian Bush Life. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 


DIAMOND CuT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan Life. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1874. 


GOLDEN GRAIN. By B. L. FARJEON. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1874. 


In THE DAYs OF My YOUTH. By AMELIA B. Ep- 
WARDS. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1874. 


PUBLICANS AND SINNERS; or, Lucius Davoren. By 
M. B. BRADDON. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1974. 

BESSIE WILMERTON; or, Money and What Came of 
It. By MARGARET WESTCOTT. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 1874. 


ASELF-MADE WOMAN; or, Mary Idyl’s Trials and 
Triumphs. By EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. New York: 
8. BR. Wells. 1873. 


Mrs. ARMINGTON’S WARD; or, The Inferior Sex. 
By D. THEW WRIGHT. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 


BELLA; or, The Cradle of Liberty. A Story of In- 
sane Asylums. By EUGENIA ST. JOHN. Boston: N. 
D. Berry. 1874, 


NORTHERN Licuts. Stories from Swedish and 
Finnish Authors. Translated by SELMA Bore and 
Marre A. BROWN. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates 
{n. 4.]. 

Tas SON OF THE ORGAN-GRINDFR. By MARIE 
SopHim SCHWARTZ. Translated from the Swedish 


by SztmA Bore and MARIm A. Brown. Philadel- | 


phia: Porter & Coates (n. d.}. 


Tue Rosk oF DISENTIS. By HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
Translated by JAMES J. D. TRENOR. New York: 
Sheldon & Co, 1873. 


A VERY YOUNG CouPLE. By the authcr of “ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal.” New York: Scribner, Arm- 
trong & Co, tsrt, 





master the secrets of American life and 
manners after a brief stay, and how typ- 
ical-are the events and persons which he 
has selected and described. When the 
clergy recognize in the Reverend Mr. Stig- 
gins a perfect representation of the Jeremy 
Taylors and Fénelons of their class ; when 
teachers see in Mr. Squeers an accurate por- 
traiture of Socrates and Thomas Arnold; 
and when woman in general is willing to 
admit that Becky Sharp is her faultless and 
colorless photograph, Americans‘may begin 
to think about electing Mr. Collins the best 
novelist of their national life. Until then, 
however, he would better confine himself to 
East Indian diamonds and British boat-races 
and Scotch divorce laws. We would not be 
understood as objecting to the making of a 
legitimate and careful satire of our national 
or local peculiarities or vices. Mr. Curtis 
has done this capitally in ‘‘ Trumps,” to 
take but one instance, and we felt proud of 
it; Dickens did it in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” and we owed him no grudge; 
Mr. Collins and Mr. Reade have done 
it for Englishmen, and served their 
country thereby. But Mr. Collins in this 
book has hastily and superficially attempted 
to do by assumption and inuendo what 
ought to have awaited a careful and 
thoughtful study; and for this we blame 
him. Such is his ignorance of American 
customs, indeed, that he mentions trans- 
portation for life as the punishment for 
manslaughter, and apparently regards 
county and state as synonymous terms. 
That the author of ‘‘No Name” and “ The 
Moonstone” should have written so unpraise- 
worthy a story is matter of surprise and to 
us of sincere regret. 

Mr. Hale is not losing the faculty of tell- 
ing a good story in a good fashion, the pos- 
session of which too rare power he first 
showed us ten years ago. It was his mis- 
fortune, es it was Bryant’s, to offer his 
best wine at the beginning; and if we 
had not found the “Man without a 
Country’ so good we should have 
perhaps esteemed more highly ‘‘ How 
Mr. Frye would have Preached It” and 
‘«Tne Brick Moon.” But despite this disad- 
vantage under which he labors, as well as the 
surprising facility for literary and pastoral 
work which he shows, we do not find any 
indication of failure or any departure from 
a high level in his tale written for the last 
Christmas season and entitled In His Name. 
It is a story with a moral, and the moral is 
the same as that of ‘‘Ten Times One is 
Ten,” which is to say that it is the one 
which ought to adorn the lives of each 
of us. 

The flavor of the soil is always percepti- 
ble in Mr. J. W. De Forest’s books, and 
The Wetherel Affair, one might have told be- 
forehand, is a very modern story in its per- 
sons and places. Mr. De Forest is a novel- 
ist of no mean order, and has a straight- 
forwardness somewhat like that of Henry 
James, Jr., if he has not his clear-cut ele- 
gance of thought, and occasionally indulges, 
as that excellent story-teller never does, in 
a freedom of English which, if not un- 


| grammatical, is hardly praiseworthy. Of 


detectives and Herald personals, further- 
more, one does not care to note the too 
frequent appearance in a novel written by 
an author from whom we are getting to ex- 
pect much. The mechanical appearance of 
the book, which is made up from the 
Galozy stereotype plates, is marred by oc- 
casional hiatuses between the chapters, and 
by the inaccurate typography too frequent- 
ly seen nowadays in that magazine. 

It has been rather surprising to find that 
the literary fecundity which marked the 
closing years of the late Lord Lytton was 
accompanied by a keenness of observation 
and a vividness of intellectual power which 
recall very forcibly the best days of the au- 
thor of ‘‘My Novel” and ‘“‘The Caxtons.” 
The puzzled reader begins to inquire wheth- 
er, after all, it is worth while to laugh at the 
artificial mannerisms and the philosophical 
oddities of the novelist, when he finds in his 
books so much wit and wisdom as may be 
stumbled upon in “ Kenelm Chillingly ” and 
The Parisians. In the art of giving to his 
stories an interesting plot Lord Lytton seems, 
indeed, to have gained toward the close 
of his life; for while ‘‘ My Novel,” which 
will be accounted the best of his books in 
coming years, we suppose, must be called a 
dull story, the reader of this final one of 
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the long line of the author’s books will turn 
its last page quite soon enough, and will 
not be annoyed by the tediousness of those 
which precede it. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, who is yet 
among us, resembles the late Lord Lyt- 
ton in literary industry, and gives us an- 
other short story in Harry Heatheote of 
Gangoil, in which he transports us to the 
country whither American attention has 
been lately drawn by Mr. O’Reilly’s excellent 
poems of Australian life and scenery. His 
brother T. Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond 
Cut Diamond isso utterly unlike this book 
as to form a good antithesis to it in scene 
and style, its plot being laid in Tuscany. 
The book is marred, to our thinking, by 
the foreign and Italian nomenclature and 
atmosphere, which are annoying even in 
“Romola”; norcan we recommend it for 
any sprightliness or sunniness of plot 
which might make amends therefor. For 
this story is also. one ‘‘ with a moral,” and 
that the sad one of priestly interference in 
family life. We wish all such sorrow could 
be confined to the pages of fiction. . Mr. 
Trollope’s practiced pen, which is thor- 
oughly at home in treating of Italian 
themes, brings to this work the qualifica- 
tions which are known to the readers of 
his previous books. 

With those who think that Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon deserves to be considered the 
second Dickens and makes good to us in 
some considerable degree the loss of the 
dead novelist we do not wish to be counted; 
but his stories have humanity in them and 
do not lack for interest. Golden Grain 
served a good purpose as a newspaper 
serial and will repay reading in its reprinted 
form. Worse illustrations than some of 
the wood-cuts which accompany the story 
we have not seen for some time. 

Of the remaining books upon our list we 
must content ourselyes with brief mention, 
finding solace in the fact that none of them, 
unless it be Zschokke’s, are of such special 
importance as to remove them from the 
many novels which find publishers and 
readers year by year, and will, despite the 
scrrows of the London Times and the criti- 
cisms of cis-Atlantic journals, continue so to 
do as long as the average taste of authors and 
readers remains where it is now. The Rose 
of Disentis is the first of a projected series 
of the novels of Heinrich Zschokke, and Mr. 
Trenor, who has the undertaking in hand, 
is to be thanked for the pleasant book he 
has brought within reach of American read- 
ers; and accompanied by their good wishes 
for the successful progress of histask. Miss 
Braddon, with all her faults, which are now 
tolerably familiar to the public, never fails 
to be alive to the necessity of keeping up 
the reader's interest, and her other literary 
virtues and vices will be recognized in her 
last novel—Publicans and Sinners. In Beasie 
Wilmerton, despite its red lines and goodly 
typography, there is nothing more conspicu- 
ous than an indifferent literary ability and 
the fondness for grandiloquent romance 
usual in books of its class. It is apparently 
the work of a young girl. Much better, of 
course, is Miss Edwards’s In the Days of My 
Youth, which will be found to possess quite 
a number of the characteristics which go to 
make up a really good novel. Of Miss 
Edwards we need not despair as long as 
she does such good work as this, which the 
readers of ‘‘ Barbara’s History” can take 
up withott trepidation. Mrs. Armingion’s 
Ward and A Self-made Woman are written 
with a view toa more or less direct influ- 
ence on the woman question, and of them 
the former is very much the better. It will 
be a long time, however, before books like 
the latter will give Miss Anthony the ballot 
or remove the tax from Miss Smith’s cows. 
Bella; or, The Cradle of Liberty is designed 
to overthrow the tyranny the author deems 
to exist in insane asylums. Miss Borg and 
Miss Brown have translated another of Mad- 
ame Schwartz’s novels in The Son of the 
Organ-Grinder ; and from the same transla- 
tors we have an interesting volume in Norta- 
ern Lights: Stories from Swedish and Fin- 
nish Authors, The author of “ Mrs. Jern- 
ingham’s Journal” appears for the first 
time in prose in A Very Young Couple, a 
very slight production, which will amuse its 
readers in their unfastidious hours, although 
it will, we fear, render the young bachelors 
among them still more contented with their 
lonely estate, 














THREE sermons preached by Dr. Frederic 

W. Farrar before the University of Cambridge, 
last April and May, were urged for publication 
by the vice-chancellor of that society, and now 
appear, with eight additional discourses on 
various subjects, ina volume called The Silence 
and the Voices of God, with other Sermons (Mac- 
millan & Co.). Dr. Farrar brought to his un- 
dergraduate hearers and now. brings to the 
readers of this book several excellent qualifica- 
tions—an eloquent English; a pretty thorough 
appreciation of the fact that the clergy must 
nowadays fight with new weapons against new 
enemies ; and, above all, an earnestness and sin- 
cerity which would adorn any church and are 
at the present time, happily, more common in’ 
the Church of England than they were fifty 
years ago. His book isa good and profitable 
one and can be read with advantage in this 
season of revivals and missions and Lenten 
services in churches of various names and 
faiths. Some of the pious words of the great 
and holy Fénelon are again placed before En- 
glish readers in Christian Counsels Selected from 
the Devotional Words of Fénelon, Archbishop of 
Cambrai (E..P. Dutton & Co.), which A. M. 
James has translated from Didot’s edition of 
the (Cuvres Spirituelles. The translation is 
made into pleasant and idiomatic English, and 
the various extracts are put together in such a 
way as to cause no conspicuous break in the 
unity of the work. If one wants to know how 
perennial are Fénelon’s good sense and piety 
and how useful his godly precepts still are, he 
need but read the selection on the right use of 
amusements which forms the second chapter 
of thisvolume. A selfish examination of acts 
and motives which we sometimes repeat until 
it becomes sinful is thus mentioned, for in- 
stance, in a paragraph which we will quote en- 
tire: ‘“‘[ have, therefore, come to the conclu- 
sion that, when God has placed any one in a po- 
sition such as he has allotted to you, the safest 
way is to accept it peaceably, without inward 
contention as to the secret motives which may 
almost. imperceptibly creep into the heart. 
Those q ionings become unending; and, instead of 
coming out of self to seek God, such frequent exam- 
inati of consei actually cause one to be the 
more occupied with self.”” The book is handsome- 
ly printed and bound, the monogram on the 
cover being a model of simple good taste. In 
A Day with Christ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) Rev. 
Samuel Cox prints for his text the narrative ac- 
counts from the synoptic gospels of that re- 
markable day in whose hours were included the 
healing the two blind, the demoniac, the para- 
iytic, and the sick woman, as well as the calling 
of Matthew and the raising of Jairus’s davgh- 
ter, and appends thereto some pious but not 
very valuable pages of commentary and appli- 
cation. 








.... The most prominent characteristic to be 
found in the writings of ‘Gail Hamiliton”’ is 
a conspicuous common sense—a common sense 
which is fallible, of course, and sometimes in- 
stant out of season and not untinged with 
acerbity; but which adorns the topics discussed 
with a grateful clearness of light and shade, 
and leaves the reader pretty thoroughly familiar 
with the ideas of the author and his own agree- 
ments or contradictions thereto. This sound- 
ness of thought is very apparent in Twelve Miles 
Srom a Lemon (Harper & Brothers), a collection 
of seventeen papers something like those 
which made up “Country Living and Country 
Thinking,” which have already been printed, 
we suppose, in Harper's Bazar, and been found 
profitable for doctrine and reproof by the read- 
ers of that journal. Another quality of the 
author’s mind, of the existence of which we 
have been again reminded by these es- 
says, is a prompt and genuine wit. 
We laugh, for instance, when she speaks 
of ‘saving alive’’ the picture papers, when the 
Weekly Post and the Woman’s Journal go with the 
rest of the newspapers to the pedler; and there 
is fun as well as wisdom in her suggestion that 
“to see a human being, capable of love and 
hope and memory and judgment, turn away 
from this great, beautiful world, and all the 
stir and thrill of multiform life, and give itself 
to driving a stupid little steel crowbar back 
and forth through a yawning heel and a di- 
lapidated toe, when whole stockings can be 
bought at forty cents a pair, is melancholy, not 
to say exasperating.”” The pages which make 
up the book are dotted with sayings as bright 
as these, and certainly so entertaining and so 
useful articles on subjects so widely diverse as 
those which are treated in this volume we can 
look for in few places elsewhere with the same 
confidence with which we expect them in @ 
book of Gail Hamilton’s. Her very versatility, 
however, has become monotonous to some read- 
ers; and when the universe has once been tray- 
ersed, as Dr. Johnson’s mind was on a certain 
occasion declared by Goldsmith to have been, 
they seem to demand a new world and a new 
person to discuss it. At any rate, there has 
been for some reason a marked decline in her 
position in public favor since she wrote se fre- 
quently for the Atlantic Monthly, to the great 
satisfaction of the critical readers of that mags 
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azine... To those, therefore, who have giveu up| 


reading her writings since her ‘ Woman’s 
Wrongs” and “A Battle of the Books” ex- 
ploded bomb-like in the calm field of literature, 
and to the. new literary kings who know not 
Joseph, we would say that in this book they 
will find some things that will please them and 
others that will do them no harm. 


+--+. The last addition to the series of classics 
—of which we have hitherto taken occasion to 
speak favorably—designed to accompany the 
Latin grammar of Messrs. Allen and Professor 
Greenough, fs Sallust’s Conspiracy of Catiline 
(Ginn Brothers). The text, which is carefully 
and neatly ‘printed,is preceded by a brief his- 
torical and biograpbical introduction and ac- 
companied by notes, not too full nor yet mea- 
ger, and written in accordance with the stand- 
ards of modern scholarship, which the editors 
have kept so constantly in mindin the prepara- 
tion of their previous books. A good many 
teuchors of inexperience, and some whose ex- 
perience is not fossilized or dogmatic, find 
profit im books of normal methods and sugges- 
tions of sundry kinds in the pedagogic art; 
while others consider such helps of little value, 
as they are unless put into practice in accord- 
ance with common sense and a fair amount of 
intellect. A good book of this class,and one 
which we think can be made of some practical 
use, is How to Teach : a Yanual of Methods for a 
Graded Course of Instruction (J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co.), which is written by Mr. Kiddle, * 
superintendent of public instruction in this 
city, Mr. Harrison, of the New York Saturday 
Normal School, and Mr. N. A. Calkins, well 
known in connection with educational affairs. 
A pretty large number of topics are. discussed 
in a sensible way, and the book will, we hope, 
be taken up on Saturdays by a good many 
teachers desiring aid of the sort which it af- 
fords, whose scholars will perhaps be the 
gainers thereby during the rest of the week. A 
small and cheap but good collection of maps 
is Mr. John Bartholomew’s Portable Atlas (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), which contains sixteen 
well-executed two-page plates, including 
maps of England, Scotland, Ireland, India, 
Canada, the United States, Australia, Palestine, 
and Southern and Central Europe, in octavo 
form, and full enough for all ordinary purposes, 
A convenience is the numbering of the various 
maps on the outside, upper corner, a custom 
which should be more generally adopted in 
similar works. Two additional volumes take 
place in Messrs. Putnam’s importation of the 
**Advanced Science Series” —a Physical Geogra- 
phy, by John Young, M.D., and an Animal Physi- 
ology, by John Cleland, M.D. The second and 
fourth volumes of a “ Language Series,’’ by Mr. 
William Swinton, known as a war correspondent 
and philological student, and now professor of 
English literature in the University of Califor- 
nia, are Language Lessons and School Composition, 
two manuals designed for the younger classes 
and prepared with intelligence. 


....The Harvard University Catalogue, 1873-4 
(Charles W. Sever), appears this year, as it did 
last, ina form scarcely less bulky than that in 
which the Oxford and Cambridge “University 
Calendars” are issued; and it contains, like 
those publications, a considerable addition to 
the information usually printed in our college 
catalogues, and is sold by booksellers at a price 
similar to that of volumes of its size. A state- 
ment of the government of the university is 
prefixed to the lists of instructors and students. 
and after the pages devoted to the various de: 
partments of the University appear some one 
hundred and sixty more, in which are printed 
selections, full enough for all purposes to which 
they are likely to be applied, from the examin- 
ation papers given out during the previous 
year in the college and the divinity, law, 
scientific, and medical schools. The number 
of books in the college library in Gore Hall is 
now given, we see, as one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand volumes; and besides the various 
scientific libraries the societies of the students 
possess sixteen thousand more. Over 
one hundred and fifty thousand books 
of general interest, therefore, are accessible 
to the students in Cambridge, although 
other colleges, we suppose, are some- 
what better equipped in modern literature 
than is Harvard, which has not been able 
of late years to spend much money in the pur- 
chase of current works in belles-lettres, etc. The 
theological library in Divinity Hall, whose 
books are given as sixteen thousand, has long 
been one of the best in the country, and’we 
consider it of much importance that the sug- 
gestion madein President’ Eliot’s Annual Re- 
port to the Corporation and Overseers of Harvard 
College (University Press, Cambridge) concerning 
the necessity of a new library building for their 
reception be carried ont speedily. Now that 
Professor Abbot is connected with the Divinity 
School thé value of thé collection will doubt- 
less be enhanced by his knowledge of bibliog- 
raphy ;'and, indeed, we are tempted to say that 
the very propinquity of the man is an advantage 
to @ library of any sort. The Harvard Advocate 
once — remarked that President Hill’s 
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enumeration of tle varions departments of the 
University resembled the nomenclature given to 
himself by the illustrious Major Bagstock ; and 
@ certain anxiety to multiply their number 


seems apparent in the insertion in the college” 


catalogue of the lists of the Episcopal Divinity 
School, which is no more a part of Harvard Uni- 
versity thanis the Cambridge high school or 
Mr. Alvan Clark’s telescope manufactory. 


-...There seems to be a growing popular 

iuverest in architecture as applied to wooden 
and other buildings of moderate cost, and an 
increased spread of the idea that sometbing 
besides a carpenter and a bricklayer is necessary 
for the construction of a suitable house. At 
all events, the number of popular works on 
architecture seems to be increasing; not only 
large ecclesiastical works, like those of Holly 
and Withers, but also cheaper secular books, 
such as National Cottage Architecture (George E. 
Woodward), by E. C. Hussey, which contains a 
few specifications and sixty-three serviceable 
and well-executed plates—houses, plans, cor- 
nices, railings, ete. These designs are sufficient- 
ly numerous and comprehensive to be of service 
to the person about to build. Mr. Hussey in- 
troduces his book by remarking, in a style of 
severe simplicity, that “there are few words 
in the English language that convey more 
sweetness to the heart of man than ‘Home.’ 
Could we choose from the thousand duties that 
call us daily to mount the creaking tread-wheel 
of busy life, it would be to wreathe immortelles 
over the port-ways of the myriads of pretty 
homes that are found on the bill-tops,”’ etc., of 
the United States, or, in Mr. Hussey’s words, 
‘‘our great, broad America.’? He goes on to 
remark that the aim of his book is ‘‘to intro- 
duce to aspirants who live, hope, and toil with 
that coveted day in view—which, like the ignis 
Jatuus, ever sweeps on beyond their grasp— 
when they may sit ina ‘ sunny nook’ of their 
own homes, some byway through which, per- 
chance, they may shorten the route, or, at least, 
remove a few thorns from the path of their, 
alas ! too often life-long toil!” Perhaps, after 
all this, we may be excused for remarking that 
what we want from architects is designs, not 
literature, and that the education which quali- 
fies them to produce the former does not always 
enable them to edify us by their efforts in pur- 
suit of the latter, ‘‘ which,’’ in our author’s el- 
oquent words, “like the ignis fatuus, ever 
sweeps on beyond their grasp.” 


....The qualities of character which Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley showed during his African 
travels in search of the late Dr. Livingstone 
and the wild and at times dangerous nature of 
his experiences were indications that he might 
elect to write a juvenile book, and succeed in 
commending himself to a public somewhat 
younger than that which read his ‘‘How I 
found Livingstone’’ and listened to his lectures 
a year ago; although a good many boys and 
girls found in them enough to attract the in- 
terest which usually attaches itself in children’s 
minds to whatever sayors of unusual travel 
and startling adventure. The juvenile book we 
now hayein My Kalulu, Prince, King, and Slave ; 
a Story of Central Africa (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.). Mr. Stanley’s literary abilities, it is 
hardly necessary to say, are not of a high 
order, and he does not write so well as Mayne 
Reid, or Mr. Du Chaillu; but his story has 
no glaring defects save those of style. Its 
plot is not an improbable one, some of its 
descriptions are written witp spirit, and the 
moral tone of the book is unexceptionable 
throughout. That Mr. Stanley should have 
made so good a book out of the small literary 
materials at his command is matter for con- 
gratulation; and we see no reason to doubt 
that, with industry, his faults of style and taste 
may be outgrown, and he become a useful and 
entertaining writer for children—an ambition 
quite as high as that for success as a lecturer 
or special correspondent. The preface to the 
book is so poor as to prejudice the reader 
in advance concerning its quality, and. modesty 
would have omitted the wood-cut copy of the 
vote of thanks presented the author by the 
mayor and corporation of London, for the in- 
troduction of which there was no reasonable 
excuse. The book is well printed on cheap 
paper, and contains several indifferent wood- 
cuts, made in England. 

...A noteworthy magazine article is some- 
times the precursor of a more elaborate dis- 
cussion of the chosen subject in a book, and 
thus the Rev. John Gilmore’s paper in Mac- 
millan’s on ‘The Ramsgate Life-boat’? paved 
the way for the volume which he has sub- 
sequently prepared in Storm Warriors ; or, Life- 
boat Work on the Goodwin Sands (Macmillan & 
Co.). Mr. Gilmore very justly remarks in his 
preface that he is “‘quite unconscious of pos- 
sessing any especial literary skill or any espe- 
cial literary ambition,’’ statements to which the 
reader will give prompt credence after ex- 
amining his book; but the volume is, never- 
theless, fresh andinteresting, since it treats of 
a subject’ with which the author is familiar and 
of events 80 farremoved from corinonplace as 
to attract a ready attention. Dr. J. Grey 





Jewell, lately United States consul at ’Binga- 
pore, makes a gloomy book out-of his Among 


our Sailors (Harper '& Brothers). Dr. Jewell’s 
design in the preparation of the work. was to 
present in a vivid way a picture of the cruelties 
suffered by our common seamen on the high 
seas, and thus to bring about a betterment of 
their condition. His statements would seem to 
the landsman to be somewhat partisan and 
one-sided; but any good result they may 
cause will go far to atone for any apparently 
excessive earnestness of statement. In this 
port thereehas lately been a considerable im- 
provement in shipping regulations, and any 
future efforts toward similar reforms here and 
elsewhere will merit the approbation of all of 
us, as well as of the sailors and their vigorous 
champion in the author of this book. 


..In Favorite Hymns in their Original Form 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) Rev. ‘William Leonhard 
(misprinted on the title-page) Gage prints 
sixty-five familiar pieces in the exact words 
which their authors gave them. In his preface 
he does not take an inflexible position against 
any and all changes in hymns; but considers 
the hasty and imperfect way in which they 
were written, in many cases, and the advantage 
in literary taste and culture possessed by the 
nineteenth century over the eighteenth to be 
sufficient reasons for making judicious alter- 
ations. Modern worshipers, he thinks, would 
hardly consent to the restoration of expressions 
which would make hymns in their tinkered 
form seem dearer than in their original words, 
While we regard Mr. Gage’s position as a some- 
what dangerous one, it must be admitted that 
the barbarous line of Toplady’s— When my 
eyestrings break in death ’—so happily altered 
in the current version, goes far to justify it, 
and that certain other changes have been im- 
provements for the better. Mr. Gage declares 
that it ought not be ‘‘ thought that the Church 
is losing its gift of song’; and the modern 
hymns which be mentions are enough to prove 
the truth of this statement, while others as 
good might have been added to his little list, 
as he says. The book will be an interesting 
one for students of hymnology and for general 
readers. The paper and binding are better 
than the typography, and Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
name is once misspelled. The same publish- 
ers have issued The Poet’s Gift of Consolation to 
Sorrowing Mothers, a collection of poems, most- 
ly American, of the death of children. 


..In, Dr. Leonard Bacon’s introduction to 
Rey. Israel P. Warren’s The Three Judges 
(Warren & Wyman) will be found a brief 
treatise on the regicides which is so clear and 
dispassionate as to make its few pages a very 
valuable tract on the subject for the readers of 
the volume which it introduces, and for others 
besides. His closing remark, indeed—that 
“the question whether they were traitors, who 
deserved to die, or Christian patriots, who had 
failed in a great endeavor to save their country 
and to make it an abode of righteousness, is a 
question on which men may err without losing 
their souls”—can profitably be made use of by 
a good many historians, as well as some philol- 
gists and general scholars. Dr. Warren has 
told the story of Whalley and Goffe and Dix- 
well in a sensible and interesting way, and his 
book will attract the attention of new readers 
to one of the most romantic portions of our 
history. The fac-similes of the old engravings 
of the high court of justice and the execution 
of the regicides are curious; but some of the 
other wood-cuts are mere blots of ink. Dra- 
matic Stories for Home and School Entertainment 
(8. C. Griggs & Co.), by Lavinia Howe Phelps, 
is a collection of rather ‘“‘goody” and feeble 
dialogues. Thwarted; or, Duck’s Eggs in a Hen’s 
Nest (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is the story, 
pleasantly told by Florence Montgomery, of 
the struggles toward success of a young wood- 
carver. 


.--- Aggressive Work in the Church of Christ 
(Ithaca: Andrus, McChain & Lyons), by P. B. 
Morgan, rector of St. John’s church, Ithaca, is 
a fervent appeal by an Episcopal clergyman for 
systematic work in behalf of ‘‘them that are 
without.” Mr. Morgan advocates the training 
and employment of a class of evangelists 
whose duty it shall be to visit places that are 
destitute of the Gospel, and hold “ missions’ 
there, to the end that churches may be gathered. 
These evangelists he would have attached asa 
kind of staff or chapter to the bishop, and he 
would provide by a permanent fund for their 
support. Ample directions are given as to the 
best methods of prosecuting such enterprises 
and the difficulties in their way are pointed out 
and provided for. The author is a zealous 
Churchman, and would, we suspect, regard any 
place as practically destitute of the Gospel 
which did not contain an Episcopal church, no 
matter how many other churches it might pos- 
sess; but he also.seems to have the true Chris- 
tian missionary spirit in an unusual degree, 
and if part of the zeal which has inspired his 
book could be imparted to all its readers we 
should wish for it a wide circulation among 
Christians of all names. 





-+--It does not | _ bo every good cler- 
gyman to bea great man, nor is it the fortune 
of every man whose lifeis great enough to de- 
serve a biography to fill his days with deeds 
and sayings sufficiently removed from com- 
mon-place to make the book entertaining 
reading. But the late Dr. Guthrie was good 
and great and witty, and some other pleasant 
things besides; and the;first volume of the 
Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and 
Memoir by his Sons, Rev. David KE. Guthrie and 
Charles J. Guthrie, M. AJ (Robert Carter & 
Brothers) is, therefore, a very delightful vol- 
ume. Somewhat more than half of the book 
is taken up with the autobiography, which is 
followed by nearly two hundred pages of the 
memoir, the preparation of which has fallen 
into judicious as well as filial hands. While 
the work shows anew how great a loss the 
Christian world met with in Dr. Guthrie’s 
death, it preserves enough of his characteris- 
tics to make it almost a new sermon from the 
eminent preacher, and gives us one of the 
most delightful additions lately made to Chris- 
tian biography and religious literature. 


...-The last volume of the ‘Illustrated 
Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure” 
is Travels in Cashmere, Little Tibet, and Central 
Asia (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), which is 
compiled and arranged by Bayard Taylor, whose 
life in Germany has certainly been an indus- 
trious one and useful to literature in many 
ways. In this volume he returns in a measure 
to the fields of his earlier ventures, and prepares 
an interesting work, whose pages begin with 
Marco Polo and end with the Russian conquest 
of Khiva. We have hitherto spoken of the in- 
different, or at least very variable quality of the 
illustrations which some of our publishers are 
of late reproducing from foreign sources, and 
which in the transfer or the printing seem to 
fare so badly as to mar their beauty. In pop. 
ular manuals, however, it is perhaps impracti- 
cable to attain an ideal excellence in picture- 
making; although Messrs. Scribner seem to 
have no difficulty in making an approach to it 
in a popular magazine, and so prove that ex- 
cellent wood-cuts can be put before the public, 
provided the circulation of the work which con- 
tains them be large enough, at a very moderate 
price. 





NOTES. 


A sELEOTIOn for publication is to be made 
from the letters of the late Joseph Green Cogs, 
well, librarian of the Astor Library. Two bun- 
dred copies will be printed at the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, for circulation among sub- 
scribers. “‘Songs of Praise,” the new 
hymn and tune book edited by Drs. R. D. 
Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, and Philip Schaff, is 
to be published not by Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., but by Anson D. F. Randolph & Go. The 
musical editor is Professor J. K. Paine, of Har- 
yard University, assisted by Mr. Burnap, or- 
ganist of St.-Ann’s-on-the-Hights, Brooklyn. 
Professor Max Miller’s lecture ‘On 
Missions” is printed in full in the March num- 
ber of The Eclectic Magazine. Porter & Coates 
have ready a new octavo edition of Whiston’s 
Josephus, printed in larger type, they inform- 
us, than any which has hitherto appeared. 
Roberts Brothers will reprint the ‘* Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Channing and Lucy Aikin,” 
which we have already mentioned as in press 
by Williams & Norgate, London; and Mary 
Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘The Trust” and ‘‘ The Re- 
mittance,”” two new love stories in blank verse, 
which she dedicates to her husband, who is 

















“now eighty-five years of age. ‘This pleasant 


item we learn from Mrs. Moulton’s last Boston 
letter in The Tribune, a source to which, by the 
way, we are frequently indebted for early an- 
nouncements of new Boston books, ———_James 
R. Osgood & Co. have in press “The Middle 
States,” a traveler’s guide-book, similar to 
their ‘‘ New England ’’; a volume of poems by 
Miss H. R. Hudson; ‘‘ Life under Glass,” by 
George A. Shove; ‘‘Cruel Constancy” and 
“The Queen of the Regiment,’’ two novels by 
Katharine King ; and several translations from 
Emile Gaboriau.———G. W. Carleton & Co. 
will issue ‘‘ The Story of a Summer; or, Jour- 
nal Leaves from Chappaqua,” by Cecilia Cleve- 
land, a niece, we believe, of Horace Greeley. 


Of new English scientific books Henry 8, 
King & Co. announce ‘‘ Longevity ; the Means 
of Prolonging Life after Middle Age,” by Dr. 
J. Gardner; ‘‘The Principles of Mental Physi- 
ology,” by Dr. W. B. Carpenter; and “ The 
History of Creation, a Popular Account of the 
Development [sic] of the Earth and its Inhabit- 
ants, according to the Theories of Kant, La- 
place, Lamarck, and Darwin,” by Professor 
Haeckel, of Jena. William Blackwood & Sons 
haye in press an “Advanced Text-book of 
Botany,” by Robert Brown, F.R.G.8.; and 
‘* Economic Geology ; or, Geology in its Rela- 
tion to the Arts and Manufactures,” by David 
Page, F.G.8. 


The Atheneum fot February 7th, in speaking 


of the late Professor Hadley’s “* Hasays, Phil-. 
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‘and Critical,” remarks that “the good 
woh done in ‘America is far too little known 
among us; the best American scholars show & 
truly German industry and width both of read- 
ing and speculation, while their practical sense 
keeps their writings within a reasonable com- 
pass. In receptivity and enthusiasm for a 
wider learning American scholars stand before 
English; and few members of our universities 
could have produced work so varied and yet 
60 sound as is contained in these essays.” 


Mr. A. H. Sayce lately read a paper, we learn 
from The Academy, before the London Institu- 
tion, in which he made some interesting state- 
ments concerning books in Assyria. Libraries 
were established, he said, in all the great Baby- 
lonian cities. Babylon itself possessed two; 
and the works collected in the Library of Sar- 
gon of Agane formed a large portion of the 
library of Assurbanipal, at Nineveh, which is 
now in the British Museum. This library of 
Sargon contained grammars, dictionaries, and 
phrase-books, as well as a catalogue of astro- 
nowicid treatises, which catalogue directed the 
reader to write down the number of the tablet’ 
he wished to consult, which would thereupon 
be handed him by the librarian! This was in 
the sixteenth century before Christ. 
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Katie ‘3 Sleeping ‘neath, the Lindens. Song. 
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In our Boat. Mo easenieals of 
ite Sunshine. ng and a 
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THE EMPIRE PIANOS 
PERFECT IN TONE AND FINISH, and are sold fcr 
Tess than any other first-class Tapnyiacture. Send for 


ND 0. e 
Broadway, N.Y. Fe eat giha tien 
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mounted, or with 
ALERED MARTIEN, “ey Isher, 
14 Chestnut Street, Phi 


RB. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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cgnts, | Sen JOHN B. ALDEN, Publish- 

er, Chicago, Ill 
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&S9-.! Baltimore ‘and 


Fat in d Upright Pi Pans 





ARTHUR'S 


__lilustrated Home Magazine 


8 rank with t 
Pag Fe ho mite best Oh pa om the RHOLD 
MAGAZINE oF PAMEIICA. Anew ean eee 


by I. 8. 
Pe 
us “WINDOW. CURTAINS,” 
commenced in the January number. This 
zine is more thoroughl identified with the le in 
thelr soca, "AN cere ESTIC LI Ethan 


VER 
RESSMAKER, 


pt subscriber albeod FREE, a splendid $5 steel 


" A whole book on Flower. Cultw 
Fue LORAL, from an ORIGINAL MANU. 
SCRIPT by a lady of large experience, will be given 


TERMS, $2. 504 for clubs. ee ae 
PREMIUMS. ® 


mg, my ey _ 
Ss Cc: 

dias, etc., etc., off 

TER TERM gneve oh BAGSTER AND Bier. 


te fore S' for lists of Subaeribact Np! ever 
ND Fe FOR SPECIMEN NUMBER. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERMONS. 


THE New YoRK DAILY TRIBUNE of Monday, Feb- 
ruary 16th, contains reports of sermons on the pre- 
ceding day by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 

Bishop Cummins, 
Rey. Dr. John Hall, 
Rey. Dr. Thomas Armitage, 
Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin, 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
Rev. Dr. Inskip, 
Chancellor Crosby, 

Rey. Father Farley, 
and other eminent preachers, occupying an entire 
page of THE TRIBUNE. The series of Tribune Ser- 
mons, thus begun, will be continued regularly. The 
DAILY TRIBUNE will be mailed te clergymen for %5 
cents per month, of the Monday’s paper only in clubs 
of not less than ten, all to one address, for five weeks 
for 20 cents per copy. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S Catal 
free for six cents. 38 Bleecker street, NY. aa 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 1 
Publishers, New Toue Gullognse bait ek, her 














THE BEST 


DOLLAR MONTHLY ! 
a day made by canvassing 
for this Magazine—now in 
$9 10 S15 Oi Ghrome,  & the 





THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


14 by 20 inches. 
Magazine, = year, with Mounted Chromo...$2 00 
Magazin e year, with a Chromo. ; 50 
Magazine, alone, Co ae re 1 00 
Our monthly | has already exceeded 11756 
copies, and we hope to start the new year — 
new volume with the est. subscription list. of an: 
Magazine ever published. We. therefore. solicit Ex 
pertesced Guaveeedes al en to send at 
once for terms an pecimen Magazi 
et a mEperiqpers men wanted as Gen- 
eral 


WooD’s HOU SEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
41 Park Row, N. Y. City, or Newburgh, N. Y¥. 


Vol.1.] MARCH NUMBER. (No. 2 


International Review. 


I—WORKING CLASSHS IN EUROPE.........p. 45 
T-TRANSIT OF VENUS Fae Oe 60 
E. HILGARD, U. 8. Coast Survey, Wash- 





IV-PRACTICAL WORK IX PAINTING. ...._.p. 18 
V—OUR NAPION AIC CURRENGY + » London, 
URN ONAL CURRENOY...w'.- pms 


vr-sffranasc aro HrRRNATIONAL, as 
“REV _ ewan iecsecenes haben A 
issu six times a Bi .Subseription rian %. 
the publishers on 
sane ee Teatannmentel on exyabare, on lib- 
A. S. BARNES & CO.,, ry 


111 & 113 William St., | 1h EE eat 
New York. ‘0. 





A Fae nigg ant cork roars NS of 


shers, ee phi, 
Will be mailed tree 0 on eae 








poms Collection Envelo’ Record etc. 
8.8. . by JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Chiteago. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any ess on application. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
ez [ANTHEM SERIAL. 


No.1, containing Five New and Beautiful Anthems 
written especially for 


LENTEN AND EASTER SERVICES. 


Biglow & Main’s Anthem Serial No- 1 
is a large octavo Pamphlet of 16 pages and is 
SOLD FOR 25 CENTS. 





Biglow & Main’s 
ANTHEM SERIAL No. 1 


contains new and original contributions from 
J. H. CORNELL, Organist St. Paul’s church, New 
York; 


CARYL FLORIO, late Organist St. Luke’s church, 
New York; 


8. LASAR, Compiler of the “SERIAL” and Two En- 
glish Anthems. 


Any number of BicLtow & MAIN’s ANTHEM SE- 
RIAL No. Iwill be sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents each. 


—-— 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


EASTER ANNUAL FOR 1874, 


FOR TRE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
SIX NEW EASTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. 


The more general observance of Easter among Sun- 
day-schools has led to the publication of this leaflet. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annnal for 1874 


will contain New Songs by Lowry, DOANE, ALLEN 
CORNELL, LASAR, and H. P. Mat. 


The words have beén written especially for Haste: 
and the Music is beautifully adapted. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS; per 100 copies, $4. Sent postpaid 
for 5 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
and 145 State Street, Chicago. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Two 
Part, Three Part, and Four Part- Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Is a great favorite and abundantly de- 
serves its success. ; 

By L. O. EMERSON and W.S. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIVER OF LIFE. BEST BOOK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES* 
This is an admirable book to use with or to follow 
“The Hour of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources. Has a special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.8. TILDEN, Price, $1. 





DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. BEST VESTRY SINGING Book. 


CHEERFUL VOICES !! 


Daily increasing in favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Songs for Common Schools ever 
published. 

By L. O. Emerson. Price 50 cents. 

All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


By T. C. O’K ANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIO FOR 
Sunday-Schools. 


Allover the land schools that have been using 
larcasye byes PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, 


issued by our house, COD, 
Me Took look tt @ publishers for a 





New Sabbath-School Music Book 
Por 1874 
of like merit and-usefulness:. We have just issued 














$3.75 


Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled asan Instructor. Price $2.50. 
The Sabbath. The greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1.50, 
The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind en 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 
The same Melodies arranged as Solos for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 
Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 
lete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts, ‘ 
mg Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 
Opera Librettos of English, French, 
talian and German 0 Spares, | = best 
and only Correct Edition. Price eac! 
Beauties of Strauss. Bplondia Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes, Plate edition. Price $5. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 
The Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
“e — and Instrumental Music for Piano. Price 
$2.60. Cloth, $3.00, Gilt, $4.00, 
The msic Teach » for S is, Acade- 
es, ete. Con tains a Pg Rudimental 

Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
, Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and — 

Price 60 cts. 

a of Music Lessons for ‘Primary 

nd ry 8 A Text Book 

b adopted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Price 15 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 

Schools. A Text Book adopted for, and in use 

{, by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 

Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 
= House in the se 5, Bas Land mail on receipt 
of price, 

e Amateur. The. leading” Musical Journal. 
~~)Bubscription, (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 
+ One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 4. qf < p+ 


_ LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


60,000 SOLD 


within Six Months. The HEADLIGHT, the new 

Singing-Book for Public Schoois, Seminaries, and 

Homes. It contains Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, 
rios, Quartettes, and the favorite operetta 

Deas apes Bi Diath hday.’’ Single copy, 50 cents. 
Dozen, $5. 














dred. 
. 8. PERKINS and C. A. WaT 
The reputation of the authors should bea a sufficient 
guaranty of the excellences of the boo: 
Send orders direct to the Publishers, 
WHITH, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


20 SHEETS OF CHOICE MUSIC $1. 


Music wa 
B. phy adn, ann y 100) pieces? Any 

ofHalf-Dime or ic of uy Gata Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers and can be 
ordered through ae newsdealer. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Addr 

BENJ. Ww. “HITCHCOCK, Gablisher, 
439 Third Ave., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED! 


in every town in the United gem doco adie 


to introduce our new work, ‘H oO M E; 


or, The Parent’s Assistant 
and Children’s Friend.” It contains over 400 red 
and is illustrated with fine steel engravings. It is in- 
tended to meet a universal want and is a treasure for 
any library. Territory is being oe taken and 
tent, meet with remarkable success. 'ERMS very 


ral. Apply at once to 
“THE HENRY BILL PUB. CO., Norwich Conn. 














AGENTS WANTED FO 


HOMES i: 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


Ing light on every pase.’ age.” ee isnot, is full and fiow- 


every county. gre 
terri 
$18 Arch st., incaciohia, € Pa. 


Winter Employment. 


Work’ for ceca Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 

W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER’S WAR. "AGAINST MONOPOLIES; 


or ae Fete and eae account of the struggles 
the can 
the Railroad Companies, w th a history of the rise 
and progress of the Order of Patrons of Husb: andry, 
its objects and prospec’... Leta ree sight: nent fee for 
es & rms 
“fast re other book. Address Nat 
G@ CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 5 or 











hy are You out of Employment? 


r week canvass- 
tion Book ever 
to one 
end for 





nts are ave $42.00 
ous he most popular Subs 
published. and we can in fhe’ U immediate wor! 
man in every town, United States. 
«pecimen pages and particulars of 


THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 


Adéress 
UNITED STATHS PUBLISHING CO., New York. 
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THE LNDEPENDENT. 


(CUBR A ES j 8 e 


gents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





It isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more’ beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on tas ti 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is*printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIOC ART. 
Itis now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, conséquently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. OC. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 





Box 2787. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 


Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 


Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 
ACENTS bcp pclae 


H. W. ADAMS, Publish ib 
Street, New ag 


WANTED  (MMEDIATELY. 


MORE YOUNG M 
109 UNG EREN TELEGRAPHY, 


with good situation guarantee Salary paid while 
practicing. Address, with Stam 

G. A. SHEARMAN, 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin ‘Ohio. 








THEIR 


COMBINATION 





SOLO STOPS. 


are capable of the mest beautiful musical effects. 
JEOLINE—A. soft or breathing stop. . 


VOX HUMAN 


A—A baritone solo, not a fan or tremolo. 


PIANO—which will mever require tuning. 

Few are aware of the perfection the Parlor Organ has reached, the variety of musical effects 
of which it is capable, and how desirable an addition it is to the parlor. These instruments have 
created much interest and enthusiasm by reason of their quality of tone, elegance of finish, and 


musical effects. 


Agents wanted | Gi every town. 


Circulars, containing music, free. 


. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


WAREROOMS: ' 


66 and ‘68 Adams St., Chicago. 
33 King William St., London. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York, 





TWO rollicking, handsome fellows! The prettiest 
and most artistic ie Dieperhees ever ‘ener iven by any om. 
ye her’ potent 8 UN tos the 
in ec e F ae ous th 
TA Oo Ny. Bac 


{nth are are doin, 
ger Boston, acinnati, Unieegs and goer 
romos ready for immediate delivery. 


38th Thousand in Freee. gale Increasing. 
2,000 Nas LIVE wanted RICA. our 


LIVI NOSTONE : 28 yrs. in AFR 


er 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior CA. 

Sond for circular an -preen= of the greatest success 
of * season. Repo rt justin 184 subs. in six days. 
UBBARD BROS., Pub’s, 723 Sansom St., Phila. 











day at home, Termsfree. Addr 
$5 29205 Bi STINSON & CO., rma Maine. 





MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
cil and Key Check Outlfits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
particulars free. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers. 
Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
C. M. LININGTON & = New York and Chi- 








ne 
bet are or FRAMES at 
HOLESAL RICHES. Write for 
Ne L CATALOGUES. AGENT — 


TO ALL Pat my new picture. 


PERINE, Publisher 66 Reade Street, New York. 
ACENTS WANTED.---BIBLES. 


The completest and lowest-priced line of Bibles 
published in the country. Big terms. 700 illustrations. 
JAMES BETTS & Co., Hartford, Ct.; or Chicago, Ill. 








“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this book will sell like oysters at a general 
muster. Everybody’s hun, for it. For agency ad- 
dress AMERICAN PUBLIS. G CO., Hartford, Ct. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


pAGENTS: WANTED. SGLY BIBER. ke 


finest ee ane Illustrated. 500 avings. 
THER D. The Great} Book for Sunday. 
schools and F milies. fJandsomely bound. TH 
CYCLOPADIA OF THINGS WORTH 


momsenee ping, mechanics, etc., 
terms fur! 


USE, 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORKING CLASS, Male or Female, 
Baorment at home day or evening. capital. 
Instructions and valuable package of goods ‘ent Pires 

by mail. ge er with are cent return stam 
M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell MARY CLEMMER 
AMEs’S new book, “ TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON.” 
The best and most popular book out. Workers 
wanted ip evry. town. Send for terms. 

. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


to $20 a Day.—Agerts wanted for Everybody’s 
afomttty Only 50c. a year, with elegant chrom. 5 > 
free. Address onthly,Cleveland. 


TED EVER WHERE UU 
a weosad Live Home Paper. MILLIK KIN Patti 
alive at 21 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass. 











Per Day guaranteed using our 
Ww ell Augers et eri. Cee tes 





a@ week. 
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5 ,000 AGENTS WANTED.—SAMPLES NT 
~* oy roe with terms to clear A, Fa to 
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Ft ipPy - eh o entire Th, New o 1h. able as 
Mh aie FOR THE NUW WORR, 
KIT ta ESON, au his comrade and friend, D. W. 
0 acy emia Mfustentea egy Cours Pr bined 
ree. 
pee SUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





$7) BACH WEEK; Acguiarantod, Particular 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
§@ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


t@- SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





WATERS: CONCERTO a ORCHESTRAL 


the most beautiful in style 
perfect in tone ever made. 
Sint CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES- 
TRAL STOPS are the best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
They are produced byan extra set of 


5 s. eculiarl i 
DS EERO. ba moon 


mM hich is MOS" 
2 oe eae G and SOU L= 
while the TMI'TA= 
GUUMAN vores 
4 RB. These Or ans 
are the best made in the Je Se 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS 


have great power anig 
afine singing tone, 
with all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made, 'These Organs and Pi- 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bal- 
ance in monthly or quarterly payments, 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex- 
a ee oe INDUCEMENTS 0 the 
RA ADE. GENTS Oh wahacs for every 
city and Siauey in th U. S.and Canada. A 
large discount fo Teachers, Ministers, Churches, School: 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


Tt 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 

For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 
“ CHAPEL ” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
Formedium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, etc. 
CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 

Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either class, 

No Agents. 














No Commissions. 








THE BURDETT 


ORGAN 





P We Challen 
he World 


to os it. 
BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, Gen’l Agents, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 


CHAMEERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


Unrivaled Square and Uprights, 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 





~ 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenues | 





cular, in which ist Fefer to over Banke: han 
&c, (some of wh you may xy Ba oes using” ee 
in 44 — and CTervitories. Please wher: you saw, 


*u. S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Ve 
THE JEWETT & GOODMAN 


ORG ANEXCELS-: 


_ CLEVELAND, aHi0 
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SONNET. 


BY PAUL HAYNE. 





My native pines! ye woodland kings, that 
throng 
As if to some grave congress mid the glade; 
Ye immemorial pines, whose verdant shade 
Falls from your fadeless foliage fair and 
strong ; 
Ye greet the wanderer with a wind-born song, 
So strangely sweet, his errant footsteps 
stayed, 
He pauses, hearkening to that music made 
Of weird-like strains, the murmurous dell 
prolong : 


Oh! plaintive notes! long-drawn, pathetic, 
low— 
Some conscious~ spirit stirs the trembling 
leaves, 
But what their mystic meaning, who may 
know? 
I only feel a soul in these that grieves, 
Yet with that grief soft chords of peace it’ 
weaves, 
Which make divinest harmony of woe! 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20th, 1874. 
“The idle singer of an empty day!” 

Way should I wear myself to death in 
vain attempts to make the crooked straight? 
is the question minus the rhythm (for l 
never can quote verbatim) that William 
Morris asks in the prelude to his “ Earthly 
Paradise.” He had probably realized to the 
full, before he asked it, that no human at- 
tempt isso futile and so hopeless as that 
which would establish justice, right the 
wrongs of suffering human nature—in fine, 
make the crooked straight. Especially 
while you remember that ever since Eve ate 
the apple, with Adam’s assistance, the race 
has gone awry, and will continue to do so 
until the Day of Judgment, when we trust 
that it will be finally and forever set straight. 
That is a long while to wait—at least, to 
many; and the present crookedness is 
dreadful. IfI were not mentally compelled 
to see both sides of it, [should be more 
comfortable. But there is little spiritual 
peace for that mortal who cannot help see- 
ing both sides of a question, with no power 
perhaps to satisfy the demands of either. 

It must be comfortable, very, to be able 
to slip away from all responsible demand, 
and be theidle and melodious singer of an 
empty day. Iam tired enough, this mo- 
ment, to wish to follow the example of my 
lotus-steeped and decorative brother across 
the seas. But not even William Morris 
eould build his ‘‘ Earthly Paradise ” and sub- 
side wholly into singing in the City of Wash- 
ington. 

Alas for him if he ever dared to tell the 
truth! More than ever he would long to be 
the idle singer of an empty day. Now it is 
no wish of mine to ‘‘express my mind” 
once a week. I prefer to be silent. It 
would be ever so much easier. But, ifthere 
are prevailing reasons why I should “ex- 
press” it, I shall do so honestly; speak the 
truth and be beaten with many stripes—pen 
stripes chiefly. There wasa wounded being, 
who, fluttering under the postmark of ‘‘Con- 
gress” and the cover of ‘Absalom Smith,” 

“assailed me with much venom for my letter 
in THE INDEPENDENT on Official caste, and 
informed me that I ‘‘knew I did not 
tell the truth.” O, Absalom! that I 
must contradict you! I know that I did 
tell the truth; and I stick to it still. 
Pray, by whom did you judge me 
when you lamented that I should use the 
columns of an illustrious journal wherein 
toventilate my ‘‘private piques”? I have no 
private piques. I am altogether too well 
treated to make it possible. But,if I had 
ten thousands, they would never leak into 
THE INDEPENDENT or into any other public 
outlet. They would be my own, not the 
public’s. I make this statement not for 
cowardly ‘‘Absalom” alone, who did not 
dare address a woman under his own name; 
but to correct a universal mistake — the 
mistake of my sweet sisters who, coming to 
my bosom friend, say to her: ‘‘ What has 
General Grant done to offend Mrs. = 

Now I answer you altogether. He never 
offended me in the slightest. I never asked 
him for a favor and I never intend to do so, 

















and personally have never met him save in 
the most agreeable manner. [have naught 
to say against Mr. Grant privately, who is 
worthy, so far as I know, in every relation 
of life. I criticise the President of the 
United States as such. Criticise not with 
personal enmity one member of his family, 
but the false official assumptions of a ‘‘ Pres- 
idential Family ” which a false and flunkey- 
ish outside sentiment is attempting to hedge 
about them. The difference in this matter 
between my questioning sisters and myself is 
this: they peck away privately and person- 
ally against the faults and foibles of the 
presidential family, member by member; 
while I, having no time whatever for tattle, 
speak professionally, because it is my busi- 
ness to do so, and without any personal 
grievance whatever. 

The most preposterous of all current no- 
tions is this—that a writer, surely if that 
writer he a woman, speaks always from per- 
sonal piques and preferences, never for a 
principle. Many timesit has given me great 
pleasure (it is so much pleasanter to praise 
than to blame) to commend some public 
man as the originator or defender of some 
just measure, of some true principle bearing 
practically upon human character and life. 
Lo! Iam immediately confronted with the 
question, What do you see in him (person. 
ally) to like? and read in some masculine 
column that M. C. A. is “gushing” over 
somebody from admiration of his curls or 
his moustache; while the fact is that I detest 
moustaches (I’ve seen them so often wet 
with soup), and the chances are ten to one 
that my praised defender of high truth 
is so odoriferous of tobacco that I never 
wish him to approach personally to pro- 
pound his high principles, preferring de- 
cidedly to read him, rather than to hear or 
to smell him. 

Some of the noblest men and truest 
friends I have ever known are in public life. 
They do not take umbrage or accuse me of 
ignoble motives; however much they may 
differ from my printed opinions. Their 
self-respect and common sense assure them 
that I never think of them, much less men- 
tally accuse them, when I assail the abuses 
of official life. What I do assail, and in- 
tend to continue to assail, however hope- 
lessly, is official corruption and a false 
estimate of official state and obligation, 
which would build up a preposterous offi- 
cial caste, inimical t6 the dignity of true citi- 
zenship, based on money, ‘“‘jobs,” and 
power, howsoever gotten, instead of the per- 
sonal fitness and high character indispensa- 
ble to the true servant of the state. While 
I speak at all, I shall never cease to de- 
nounce the one and to defend the other. 
Doing this, I pity the craven who out of the 
smallness of his own nature accuses me 
of bringing to the discussion of public in- 
terests personal piques and fancies. 

Ihave my share of groundless loves and 
hates, no doubt. ‘‘Love hath no where- 
fore.” Neither hath hate. With me they 
are too sure prisoners ever to see the day- 
light of Tae INDEPENDENT. 

But this is not the theme “both sides” of 
whose crookedness troubles me just because 
I see no chance to make it straight, nor to 
save the helpless victims on which it too 
surely falls. I mean the panic of economy 
just now seizing Congress at the wrong end. 
Congress is usually going into spasms from 
an epidemic of some sort. Last winter it 
was Credit Mobilier and salary grabbing. 
In revulsion from these (and perhaps in 
revenge), it is now mounted on the steed of 
“* Retrenchment,” and dashes about the de- 
partments, dealing blows at a perfectly ap- 
palling rate. The powerful can evade it. 
It is on the weak and the helpless that its ax 
surely and irretrievably falls. 

Let us go back a little. Just think of the 
back-pay performance of last spring. No 
just person who knows anything of the 
cost of lifein Washington would say that 
the increased salaries of members of Con- 
gress and other public functionaries was 
exorbitant. In the back pay and in the 
way that they took it they betrayed their 
greediness and their cupidity. There was 
no excuse for that. During the debate on 
the “salary bill,” just before the holidays, 
some very curious congressional ideas of 
compensation came to the surface. Objec- 
tion was made to the bill because it also re- 
duced the salaries of ‘‘inadequately paid 
employes of Congress.” Among “ these in- 








adequately paid” servitors were “ messen- 
gers,” whose salaries had been raised from 
$1,800 a year to $2,700 for services during 
the sessions of Congress. There were ‘‘fold- 
ers”—men whose mighty task it is to paste 
the wrappers on documents—whose salaries 
had been raised from $1,440 a year to $1,653 
a year.. There were “ mail-boys’ whose 
yearly salaries had been raised from $1,728 
to $1,987.20. And there were assistant 
messengers—usually little boys—whose pay 
had been increased from $1.080 to $1,242. 
They were paid by the year; yet 
quite half of one and more than 
half of every other year was to them 
a holiday, in which to do as_ they 
pleased—their salaries continuing. The in- 
creased rate of pay for mechanics on naval 
steamships, allowing for commutation of the 
rations, is $84, or $1,008 a year; and their 
year of labor means an entire year. Ten 
hundred and eight dollars a year is consid- 
ered high wages to be paid skilled mechan- 
ics on Government ships; but the messen- 
gers, folders, and mail-boys of Congress are 
declared to be “inadequately paid” when 
they get wages ranging from $1,440 to $1,- 
800 a year. The services of a boy darting 
about with mails from desk to desk, two or 
three times a day, on the velvet-carpeted 
floor of the Senate, for a half or quarter of 
the year, are estimated to be worth nearly 
twice as much as the services of a skilled 
machinist in the navy for an entire year. 
And at these rates it is the broadcloth-robed 
and skipping boy who is declared to be “in- 
adequately ” paid. 

This is oneside of the ‘‘crookedness” so 
difficult to be made straight. Here is another. 
Several years ago Congress passed a law 
declaring that no woman in Government 
employment—no matter what her fitness 
or accomplishments, nor how responsible 
the labor that she performed—should re- 
ceive more than $900a year. As a result, 
while there are many women in Govern- 
ment employment who do not earn more 
than this, there are many others who per- 
form the labors of men, more than one 
who fills the desks of two men. No mat- 
ter what her qualifications, no matter what 
labor she performs, Congress has decided by 
law that, for doing what a man would re- 
ceive from $1,000 to $2,500, she is to be 
paid $900, and in that sum is “ adequately” 
paid. Worthy this of a body of men who 
delight in public assembly to lower their 
heads and to elevate their heels. 

The Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, the other 
day, with the best of motives, no doubt, in- 
troduced a bill in Congress to decrease the 
number of clerks in the executive depart- 
ment, and to increase the number of hours 
oflabor. If carried out, the injustice of this 
bill will be in its application, not in the bill 
itself. Every morning at nine o'clock tides 
of strong young men pass my windows on 
their way to the departments. At three 
o’clock P. M. the same tide of young men 
turns backward—their day’s work done. Five 
hours! That is a short day for a strong 
man’s labor. But with these strong young 
men move to and fro many delicate women, 
many maimed and feeble men. Now, if 
these strong men would use the day after 3 
P. M. to prepare for broader labor and a 
larger life, or go off and fight the Sioux, 
and so justify their right to strong manhood, 
it would be far easier to decide justly on the 
length of the day’s labor to the physically 
but by no means mentally feebler. men and 
women left. 

As many women as men in the depart- 
ments have families dependent upon them, 
with fewer resources, if dismissed from 
office; yet in any reduction of clerical forte 
women are always sent forth first and ia 
flocks. Why? Itis the voTER who must 
be retained. Every man remawwisg at a 
desk counts a vote in the nex® election, 
which will retain in or witud.aw from of- 
fice the Chief who holds bim there. 

Talk in flowery phrase of ‘“‘Justice”! 
There is no justice, not even in the chance 
to labor in its civil service, for the daughter 
of the Republic. 

God knows there is need enough of re- 
trenchment; but let it be in the right places. 
Do not think, gentlemen, that by small 
scrimpings and paltry economy, by length- 
ening hours of labor and depriving families 
of bread; that you will hide from the eyes 
of thoughtful men and women the real fraud 
and corruption that holds revel in high places. 
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While unscrupulous monopolies, the very 
gangrene on national prosperity, are aided 
and sustained in their ublawful gains by 
congressional enactments, do not think to 
make the loss good to the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests of the country by 
turning out a few hundreds of men and 
women from the executive departments and 
by lengthening the hours of labor for those 
who remain. 

Do not fancy that by a few petty econ- 
omies at Washington you can make good 
even to the morale of the nation the reduc- 
tion of taxes on whisky and tobacco. You 
allow the depletion of the navy-yards of the 
United States till a bill comes up for their 
utter demolition. You allow thousands of 
their laborers and skilled artisans, whose 
wives and children depend on their toil for 
bread, to be dismissed for lack of appro- 
priations. 

This is one side of your economy. This 
the other: ; 

You made appropriations to the Navy 
Department. What became of them? 

That question truthfully has never yet been 
answered. The navy-yards are closed, and 
their laborers Jeft without employment. 
Why? Because their legitimate work has 
been let out in “jobs,” to add to the ill-got- 
ten gains of those who do not need them. 
And who shares the spoils ? M. OC. A. 











LADY HOLLAND. 


MAny a story has been told of the eccen- 
tricity of the mistress of Hall and House; 
but the budget is inexhaustible. Besides 
telling Poodle Byng to move a little further 
off, on the ground that her sense of smell 
was affected by his blacking, and sending 
her page round the table to tell Macaulay 
to stop talking, because she wanted to hear 
Lord-Aberdeen, she once called up a cele- 
brated beauty, told her to kneel down on a 
footstool, and, after pulling off her wreath 
and disarranging her hair in the operation, 
said: “There, my dear, now you look de- 
cent. Those roses were quite out of keeping 
with your style.” 

One summer’s day, Lord Holland came 
down to dinner in a white waistcoat, which 
certainly loomed large on his portly figure, 
suggesting (as Luttrell whispered, in an aside) 
the image of a turbot standing on its tail. 
She declared she would not sit down to din- 
ner till he changed it, and he had no alter- 
native but.to comply. She was certainly no 
respecter of persons, and was brusque with- 
out reference torank. A dinner party in 
Great Stanhope street was breaking up, and 
Lord Duncannon (the late Earl of Bess- 
borough) had left the room, when 
she called out: ‘‘Mr. H., call back 
Lord Duncannon.” Mr. H. went to 
the top of the staircase, and told his 
lordship that he was ‘wanted. On his pre- 
senting himself in the doorway, she said: 
‘The Duchess of Sutherland can’t dins 
here to-morrow, and I want another womaa. 
Bring one of your girls.” 

He withdrew with an assenting bow. 
Once, when this imperious dame told Syd- 
ney Smith to ring the bell, he asked whether 
he had not better sweep the room too. Fa- 
miliar‘as:- he was with her ways, he would’ 
scarcely have taken offense at such a trifle, 
since some one must ring the bell fora lady, 
unless she is to get up and ring it herself. 
But they had an occasional tiff, and a visit- 
or at Combe Florey, who found him’ sedu- 
lously attending to the comforts of a suck- 
ing pig, was informed that it was intended 
as a peace-offering to Lady Holland. She 
has been heard pressing Dutch herrings on 
an epicure, on the ground that they came 
over in the ambassador's bag; anda most 
appetizing odor they must have communi< 
cated to the dispatches. The iutreduction 
of-the dahlia into England is said to bea 
owing to her aoe. research: Hay- 
ing been much gratified somewhere in 
the south of Europe by her first ac- 
quaintance with Palestine soup, and ascer- 
taining that the main ingredient was the 
Jerusalem artichoke, she procured what 
she supposed to be a root of it, and for- 
warded it toher gardener at Holland House. 
When a beautiful flower’came up, instead of 
a succulent vegetable, she gazed on it with 
a feeling near akin to that of the fox hun- 
ter who complained that the smell of tha 
violets spoilt the scent. But the value of 
her acquisition began to break upon her 
when the London seedsman who came to 
look at it offered 30 guineas for a root, Anse 
other version: is that a root was given ta 
her at Valentia, in 1804, by a celebrated bot- 
anist, who had just received it, an unknown 
rarity, from South America. At all events, 
there was ample justification for the grace. 
ful verses of her lord: 

“The dahlia you broaght to our isle 
Your 3 forever shall 


In gardens a6 sweet as your smile 
And colors as bright as your cheek.” 


She was aristocratic to the tips of her fin: 
gers, and spoke contemptuously of the Rib<; 
bon of the Bath as ‘“‘a thing that was got. 
by deserving it”—an objection, by the way, ~ 
to which it is not invariably exposed. The 
Garter was the only English order té her «- 
taste. 
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Houng and Old. 


A JEREMIADE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


JEREMIAH McINTYRE 
Had a very great desire 

For a rough-and-tumble fight, 
And would double up his fist 
Like a little pugilist, 

And “go in” with all his might. 


8o his play-fellows were very 
Much afraid of Captain Jerry, 
(And no less of ‘‘ Captain Jack”), 
Who would cruelly belabor 
An inoffensive neighbor, 
If he chanced to cross his track. 


For where muscle is the master 
There is sure to be disaster, 

And a world of mischief done; 
For the heads and noses broken 
And the wicked language spoken 

Make it serious kind of fun. 


But one day, when Jeremiah 

Had so nursed his warlike ire 
That he panted for a foe, 

And went striking here and there, 

Right and left, or in the air, 
Careless who received the blow, 


It chanced before a store 
That a wooden chieftain bore 
The shape of ‘‘ Captain Jack,”’ 
Which so roused the martial fire 
Of the youthful Jeremiah 
That he gave him one good whack, 


Then sprang upon his shoulder, 
Every moment growing bolder, 
When he found the man so meck; 
For a coward will endeavor 
To prove himself quite clever 
If his enemy is weak. 


But this Indian, so stolid, 
‘Was made up rather solid, 

And the first thing Jerry knew 
He was lying on his back, 
Underneath old ‘‘ Captain Jack,’’ 

In a painful posture too. 


It’s hardly worth my telling 

How long he kept on yelling, 
Till they came to his relief ; 

Nor how he felt thereafter, 

When the boys, with jeering laughter, 
Told just how he came to grief. 


But you may, indeed, be very, 
Very confident that Jerry 
His performance won’t repeat ; 
And if every other bully 
Were knocked down so beautifully 
There’d be fewer on the street. 





POLLY’S VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 
BY ROXY C. COWLES. t 


WE call her Polly, and Pollywoggie, and 
Polyphenia, and Polly Parrot. Not that 
any one of these is her real name. Oh! no. 
She was christened Philena. You don’t 
know how all these nicknames grew out of 
Philena, do you? Neither doI. But then 
there are a great many other things that 
you and I don’t know. We don’t know 
why little birds are so fond of salt that, if 
you put the least grain on a robin’s tail, he 
will fly on to your shoulder, and tel] you all 
the secrets in the world, so that you can 
always say ‘‘a little bird told me.” Neither 
do we know why you can never see the 
fairy that lives in the lily unless you look 
in-before the first sunbeam has gilded the 
dewdrop in its cup; nor why the rainbows 
are kept shut up in pearl shells, except just 
after a shower in summer. 

There are two little girls in our Polly— 
one is Polly Goody and the other is Polly 
Baddy. Polly Goody has a face that dimples 
all over with smiles, and eyes that beam 
with love, and rosy lips that bloom with 
sweet words. She wins all our hearts. But 
Pally Baddy has a face that is all a-tremble 
with temper, and eyes that flash with anger, 
and pouting lips that drop bitter words. 
Stie is loved by no one. 

I know there are two Pollies because I 
have never seen Polly Baddy since our 
Polly spent that year with the fairies. This 
was how it happened. It was on her thir- 
teenth birthday that Polly dressed up in 
her best clothes to make the “most genteel- 
est, fashionablest call on my dearest friend, 
Mira.” Perhaps it was her bronze boots, 
glancing so Gaintily in the sunlight, and per- 
hape it was her now blue silk dress, rustling 
so sweetly in her ears, and perhaps it was 
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her mother’s lace veil, the crowning glory 
of allin Polly’s eyes, thatso took up her 
attention, as she walked delightedly along, 
that shelost her way. However it was, the 
first thing she knew she found herself in a 
vast sandy plain. Look whichever way 
she might, there was nothing but sand and 
sky to be seen. She tried to find the way 
home; but the further she walked the more 
lost she was, till finally she was so fright- 
ened and bewildered that she sat right 
down in the sand, blue silk and all, and 
cried with all her might and main, just as if 
that was what she had dressed up and 
walked out for. She confided tome ina 
whisper that, now she was in her teens, she 
was rather ashamed tocry for just being 
lost. If she had not been but twelve, she 
would have felt very differently about it. 

After her first burst of grief had a little 
abated, she wandered on again, more dis- 
consolate than before; when suddenly there 
fiashed on her delighted eyes a dazzling 
light. Before her rose a palace of trans- 
parent crystal, over which arched myriads 
of many-colored rainbows. About it stood 
stately trees, their green leaves twinkling 
in the sunlight. On every side roses blushed 
on clustering bushes, lilies drooped from 
graceful stems, birds twittered on swaying 
twigs, beautiful strains of music swelled on 
the sweet-scented air. Polly, listening, 
caught the words: 

“ Blue eyes so bright, 

With love’s soft light, 

Lead little feet 

To our retreat; 

Fling wide the gate, 

For thee we wait. 
Welcome, welcome, wandering stranger; 
Our dear home is free from danger.” 

Then the great folding doors slid open, 
and six lovely fairies floated down the crys- 
tal steps and led Polly into the shining 
palace. They left her in a room lined on 
every side from floor to ceiling with mir- 
rors. Birds flew in ard out, asif fear had 
never entered their fluttering hearts. The 
air was joyful with their carols and sweet 
with the odor of flowers. 

Though golden chairs, cushioned with 
red velvet, were standing all about, every- 
thing was so elegant that Polly was afraid 
to sit down. Besides, her surprise at the 
sight of herself in the mirrors held her 
motionless. ‘‘Oh! dear,” she thought, 
** what a mite of a dot I have grown allin a 
minute! I’m not any bigger than if I wasn’t 
but just seven years old. Nobody: will 
think I’m thirteen. I’m so ashamed!” 

Just then there floated into the room a 
lady, robed in a long, flowing white dress; 
while a coronet of gold, bright with dia- 
monds, gleamed on her forehead. 

How easy they all walk. I wonder if 
they have legs like me,” thought Polly. 

But she would not have been so impolite 
as to ask, for the world. In truth, she was 
so frightened that she did not dare to open 
ber mouth. P 

The lady spoke to her, bidding her wel- 
come to the Fairy Palace, and her voice was 
like the music made by drops of water fall- 
ing in a silver basin. Polly was still too 
scared to speak; so she only stood and 
stared, without saying a word. But she 
thought : 

“Tf I were at home, I should love that 
lady dearly.” 

**Come to me, little one. Don’t be 
afraid,” said the lady, at the same time 
drawing the child into her lap. “I wonder 
what brought you here ?” 

**T lost my way,” replied Polly, bluntly. 

** Yes, of course. But there must besome 
reason why the fairies led you out of your 
way. I am afraid you are a naughty girl 
sometimes. What was the worst thing you 
used to do in your old home?” 

“My old home! Oh, dear!” sighed Polly 
‘* That sounds as if [ wasn’t ever going back 
thereagain.” But all shesaid out loud was: 
**T get dreadful mad sometimes.” 

“Dreadful mad! Well, we can’t have 
any tempests here,” said the lady, so sternly 
and severely that Polly was thoroughly 
frightened and begun to choke up. 

‘*T’d rather go home, please,” she said. 

The lady shook her head. ‘‘I did not 
bring you here,and I cannot send you 
away. Fairy rules are very strict. Im- 
plicit obedience is exacted from all. Iam 
appointed to take care of you and to do 
my best to cure your faults. They must 
have been very bad, or it would not have 





been necessary to bring you here.” 
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Polly nodded her head dejectedly. ‘‘ Yee, 





- the lady, folding her to her heart. 








ma’am. Dick says I’m a regular firebrand. 
Why, only this morning I got so mad at 
Mamma that I stamped my feet at her, be- 
cause she wouldn’t let me goto Mira’s par- 
ty. She says eleven oclock is too late for 
little girls to be out. But I’m thirteen now.” 

‘“You were thirteen at your old home; 
but here you are only a little midget of a 
girl,” replied the lady. 

“Just when] begun to feel grown up, 
too!” sighed Polly. 

‘Ts it hard?” said the lady, kindly. ‘I 
suspect that temper of yours is at the bot- 
tom of it ail. The fairies knew that it 
must be cured, or you would grow intoa 
perfect vixen. §o they have led you here. 
And everybody who enters the Fairy Pal- 
ace enters it as a little child, and has to 
learn instant obedience and cheerful sub- 
mission. But I think you had a way of 
making fun of people, too. Isn’t it so?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Polly, in a sub- 
dued voice. “She sees right into me, just 
as if I was nothing but a glass show-case,” 
thought Polly to herself. 

“In Fairyland there is no fault more 
severely punished than ridiculing people. I 
warn you to beware of it. The punishment 
will be speedy and severe, and I shall be 
powerless to shield you from it. But you 
are going to be my good little girl, and we 
shall love each other dearly.” 

“*Yes, ma’am,” replied Polly, doubtfully. 
‘*T wouldn’t ever be angry with Mamma if 
I could live with her again. I love Mamma 
better than anything,” she added, in a 
trembling voice. 

“T shall be your mamma now,” replied 
“Now 
you may run all over the house and look at 
everything you like.” 

Polly wandered from room to room, de- 
lighted and amazed at the beauty and oddity 
of what she saw. Of them all, the room 
lined with mother-of-pearl became her 
favorite. In the center of it leaped up a 
fountain, and,as the water fell back into the 
immense pearl shell, the sunlight on the 
falling spray broke into rainbows and the 
tinkling drops filled the room with music. 
Here, too, were lovely dolls, which were a 
never-ceasing wonder and joy to Polly; for 
there was a little bole in the back of their 
heads, where they could be wound up, and 
then for a whole day they were as much 
alive as anybody. 

As time passed on, Polly grew to love her 
new home and her fairy. mamma very dear- 
ly. At first she moved about like a timid 
mouse, doing just as she was bid. But as 
her fairy home grew more familiar her old 
faults sometimes got the upper hand. One 
of her greatest trials was to be called to 
study her lessons (for little girls have to 
learn lessons even in Fairyland) just as she 
had got her dolls all wound up. Sometimes 
her patience gave way. Because the first 
few times she got angry no punishment fol- 
lowed, she thought her fairy mamma was 
mistaken, and that it would never come. 
One day she came frowning to her lessons. 
And when she had to go back to her little 
golden chair for the third time to learn to 
spell eleemosynary she was so angry that 
she threw her book on the floor, and stamped 
her feet, and growled like a little dog. Then 
her fairy mamma held out a little wand, and 
a spell fell upon Polly, which obliged her to 
keep throwing down her book, and stamp- 
ing her feet, and growling like a little dog 
for a whole half hour. All the time her 
fairy mamma stood by, looking so sad _ that 
it nearly broke Polly’s heart, especially 
when her thamma said: ‘‘In. Fairyland no 
wrong goes unpunished. When you. have 
been angry before, to save you, I have suf- 
fered myself.” 

But Polly could not cry, nor say she was 
sorry. She could only growl engrily. As 
soon as the spell was removed, she sprang 
sobbing and weary into her fairy mamma’s 
arms, determined, down deep in her heart, 
that she would never get angry again, nor 
do anything to bring- sorrow to her dear 


fairy mamma. 
One day Polly heard the same lovely 


music that had greeted her arrival in Fairy- 
land, and saw her “dearest friend,” Mira, 
led into the Fairy Palace. Polly was so 
little that she was afraid she should feel 
very awkward in meeting Mira, who was a 
young lady of fourteen. But when Mira 
passed under the door of the Fairy Palace 
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she became little too. The two girls were 
overjoyed to see one another again, and 
Polly showed Mira all the wonders and 
beauties of the house. 

There was one room which Polly was 
forbidden to enter. She had never thought 
of disobeying the command. But now she 
said to herself: “‘I don’t care about seeing 
what there is in the room. But Mira is sort 
of homesick. I know just how she feels, 
for I was when I first came. And I know 
that fairy mamma would want me to open 
this room, just to amuse her.” §o she 
pushed back the door and drew Mira in. 
There sat an old man and woman, parents 
of the fairy mamma. .That was all. Mira 
was frightened. 

‘*Don’t you be scared,” said Polly, grow: 
ing bolder and naughtier every moment. 
‘* They are so old they can’t move.” Then 
her old spirit of ridicule sprang up. . ‘‘ Look 
at their faces,” she whispered to Mira. ‘‘They 
are wrinkled just like a cabbage-leaf.” And 
both the children laughed, thinking Polly’s 
speech very witty. ‘‘ And his trowsers are 
made of mullein leaves, I do declare!” con- 
tinued Polly. ‘‘ Warm and cheap. And will 
you look at their eyes ?—one in the forehead, 
and the other right opposite, behind.. And 
they are set on stems that look just like 
three-legged stools. How they turn and 
twist about! Don’t you wish you were as 
handsome, Mira?” And then the children 
laughed again. 

Then Polly heard a terrible crash, and 
two gigantic hands seized her and hurried 
her away. She struggled, and called to her 
fairy mamma, who had always before 
helped her in every trouble. There was no 
reply, but the most heart-rending sobs; and 
then Polly knew that she was to be sent 
away, and that her fairy mamma was heart- 
broken because her little girl was taken 
from her. Not one word, not one look 
could beinterchanged. Polly must go with- 
out a parting kiss and without telling how 
sorry she was, 

The hands set Polly in an immense chest- 
nut burr, and then the burr whizzed off into 
the air. Polly was sadly shaken. 

“T never will make fun of anybody again, 
nor get angry, and I'll always mind real 
quick,” sobbed Polly. 


‘Wake up, Polly Folly. What are you 
crying so about?” said Dick, giving her 
another shake. 

Polly wonders how she came on the sofa 
in the sitting-room; and she insists that she 
has been away @ year, and says she sup- 
poses it is because she was such a little girl 
in Fairyland that she is not fourteen yet; 
and she has privately confided to me that 
she is trying to be a very good girl, so that 
she can go sometime, if not back to Fairy- 
land, to a place better and more beautiful. 





ABOUT TOOLS AND USING THEM 


BY OAK. 








‘THERE are a good many boy readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, I imagine, who have 
mechanical tastes—the Yankee liking for 
whittling and making things. Well, I have 
that liking too, and have had ever since 
when, too small to have a jack-knife, I used 
to whittle a pocketful of round sticks witha 
common table knife. This is a capital taste 
to have, I can tell you, boys. There area 
great many things you can make for the 
convenience of your mothers and sisters; a 
good many little repairs you can learn to 
do about the house, that will save something, 
at any rate, from carpenters’ bills; and there 
are a great many ornaments in the way of 
brackets and picture-frames and flower- 
stands, which otherwise most likely you 
could not bave. 

Now, of course, a good deal can be done 
with very few tools. There have been 
wonderful things made with simply a pen- 
knife. But it is vastly better to have a set 


of tools and a good place to use them, | 


First of all, then, you will need a work- 
bencb. You can work on a board or two 
laid across a couple of barrels. But it will 
be very much better if you can have a 
bench, suited to your hight. A cabinet- 
maker’s bench is most convenient for an 
amateur ; but it will cost more than a com- 
mon carpenter’s bench, and the latter will 
answer very well. 5 
Having your bench, the next thing is to 
get the tools. It would cost considerable to 
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buy a complete set-—though, if your va 


or uncle gives you a box full, you will not 
complain. But you can get one or two 
things at.a time, and so before long have a 
very respectable “kit,” and hardly know 
that it has cost you anything. I don’t 
think it will pay to buy poor tools, because 
they are a little cheaper than others. Get 
good tools so far as you get any, and then 
by taking good care of them they will last 
all your life. These ‘‘boys’ chests” I 
haven’t much faith in, though some of them 
may be all right. 

‘What tools will I need?” you ask. Here 
is alist of the most necessary ones, You can 
use a good many more, and you can make 
out to do a good many things with less than 
these. This list gives you a fair stock: 

Planes—a jack and a smoothing plane. 
(A jointer will be convenient if you do any 
large work.) 

Saws—a small cut-off and a tennon saw 
(A rip saw will be needed if you get out 
your own stuff, instead of buying it from a 
carpenter.) 

A hammer and a mallet, 

A brace and set of bitts, gimlets, and awls. 
- Chiselsand gouges of different sizes. 

A screw-driver. 

A square for laying out work, and a try- 
square for testing it. (You will need to use 
this constantly, if you expect to make your 
work true.) 

A foot-rule, pair of compasses, and gauge. 

A file or two—one of them a wood-file. 

A pair of pincers and a pair of pliers. 

An oil-stone, ‘ 

If you expect to make many picture- 
frames, you will have to geta carpenter to 
make you a miter-box, and have him be par- 
ticular to make it true. Otherwise it is not 
good for anything. 

Now, having your tools, you ought to take 
good care of them. Keep them sharp. 
It’s much easier to keep them sharp all the 
time ‘than to let them get very dull and 
then have to bring up the edge. Make 
friends with some carpenter, if you can, and 
get him to show you how to sharpen them 
properly. Hire him to grind them when it 
is necessary, for it is very easy to spoil tools 
by wrong grinding. Indeed, it would be 
well to watch a carpenter a good deal -and 
see how he manages. You will learn much 
ip that way. 

If you have a shop of your own, the most 
convenient way for keeping your tools will 
be to have racks for them. Then always 
put each tool in its own place when you are 
through using it. For your planes, let there 
be a little ledge on your bench, to raise up 
the front end of them, so that the irons 
won't touch. Use all your tools carefully. 
In planing any old stuff, keep a sharp look- 
out for any pieces of nails that may be in it— 
broken nails and plane-irons don’t agree 
well together. Don’t pry and twist with 
your chisels and gouges. The better tem- 
pered they are the more likely they are to 
break. 

The only way to learn to do work well is 
to do it. What I mean is, that, if you do 
each thing you undertake just as well as 
you can, by taking care and pains, you will 
very soon become a neat workman. So 
don’t expect that you can do nice work ina 
hurry. Good work takes time, and even 
the roughest work can be spoiled by too 
much haste. Be sure to take plenty of time 


‘and care and thought in laying out your 


work. It will go all the easier afterward. 
‘“Measure twice before you cut once” is a 
good maxim for the young carpenter. The 
nearer a piece of work comes to completion 
the slower and more carefully you will have 
to work on it. You can work in a hurry 
when you are ‘‘jacking off” a rough board; 
but-when it comes to bringing an edge true 
to the line, or making a close joint, it won’t 
do to cut big shavings, It is too bad to have 
work disfigured when a little pains and 
time would have made it satisfactory. 

One thing more. Begin on simple tage 
Do them well, and then you will be rea 
to undertake what is more elaborate. 4 
when you begin a thing, finish it. That is 
all I have to say now. 


A VERY BIG LEAF AND FLOWER. 


A SINGLE leaf of the wonderful Talipat 
tree sometimes measures forty feet around 
the edge. Think of that! On the Malabar 
coast, where storms are fierce and sudden, 
one may often see ten or fifteen men finding 
shelter in a boat, over Which is spread a 
single palm Tenf, that effectual! protects 
them all from wind and rain. da, when 








the storm is over, the precious leaf can be | 








folded up like a lady’s fan and is so light. as 
to be easily carried by a man under one arm. 

The tree often reaches the hight of two hun- 
dred feet. It lives from eighty to a hundred 
years, but blossoms only once during the 
whole period of its existence. The flower, 
thirty feet in length, bursts at maturity with 
a loud explosion, that may be heard miles 
away; and in dying scatters the seeds that 
are to produce the next generation of trees. 
Jack don’t ask you to believe this without 
looking into the matter, The books do say 
that it is true; but the best way is to go and 
measure this big flower for yourselves. But 
you needn’t bring it back for Jack to wear 
in his button-bole.—St. Nicholas, 
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DR, C. M’LANE'’S 


Celebrated American 


WorM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE 


—— ++ 


SYMPTOMS. OF WORMS. 


HE countenance is pale and leaden- 

. colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip ;_ occasional headscle, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting ; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy ; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convuls 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 
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in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; ‘ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN STRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it isan innocent pre- 


paration, zot capable of doing the slight. 
est iniury to the most tender infant. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING’ BROS,, Pirrssurcn, Pas 


P, 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. Dr. C. M’ Lane’s, prepared by 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa, To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 

postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
ass oens stamps. All el — Canada must be ac- 
tompanied by twenty cents ex 
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THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in ong 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. t 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker tn 
the mouth and stomach, 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run. 
ning sores. 

2to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper. 
ate case of rheumatism, 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

By giving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious: appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what. 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 
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NOTICES. 


7” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

§#™ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; andall pusiness com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Bex 2787. 

&" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

$2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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SENATOR CARPENTER’S LOUISI- 
ANA BILL. 


TueE bill of Senator Carpenter providing 
for an election to be held in Louisiana on 
the fourth Tuesday of next May, under the 
supervision and by the authority of the 
General Government, is based on the fol- 
lowing section of the Constitution: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican form 
of government, and-shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and, on application 
of the legislature, or of the governor when 
the legislature cannot be convened, against 
domestic violence.” 

The Supreme Court decided, in the case 
of Luther vs. Borden, growing out of the 
Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island, that the 
phrase ‘‘ United States,” as here used, re- 
fers to the legislative department of the 
Government; and, hence, that the duty im- 
posed rests primarily with Congress. The 
duty as described in this section is three- 
fold: first, that of guaranteeing to every 
state in this Union a republican form of 
government ; secondly, that of protecting 
each state against invasion; and, thirdly, 
that of protecting each state against domes- 
tic violence, upon the application of the 
state authority, either that of the legislature 
or that of the governor when the legislature 
cannot be convened. Upon the very face of 
the duty it appears that the exigencies 
which call for the action of the Govern- 
ment are different, In the last caseit is the 
exigency of “domestic violence” springing 
up in the bosom of a state. among the peo- 
ple thereof, and whenever the General Goy- 
ernment interferes for the suppression ef 
this violence it must do so upon the appli- 
cation of the state authority. To provide 
the way of performing this duty, Congress 
by the acts of 1795 and 1807 empowered the 
President, in conformity with regulations 
contained in the acts themselves, -to inter- 
pose the Federal power for the suppres- 


-~———. 


In respect to the other two exigencies— 
namely, the one that calls for the guaranty 
power to secure ‘‘a republican form of 
government,” and the one that demands the 
interference of the General Government to 
protect a state against ‘‘ invasion” —the Con- 
stitution contemplates no application on the 
part of the state authority as preliminary to 
the action of Congress. Itis enongh that 
there is an ‘‘ invasion” of a state, or that “a 
republican form of government” has been 
subverted. In both cases Congress is made 
the supreme judge of the question of fact, 
and is authorized to provide for repelling 
the “invasion,” in the one case, and for 
guaranteeing ‘‘a republican form of govern. 
ment,” in the other, with no direction as to 
the manner of proceeding and no restriction 
upon its power. Its powers in this respect 
are unlimited. If, for example, it undertakes 
to guarantee “a republican form of .govern- 
ment,” it must of necedsity decide, first, 
whether the state involved has any govern- 
ment at all; and, secondly, if it has, whether 
this government be republican in its form. 
Upon both of these points its decision is the 
end of the question. The mandate of the 
Constitution is that each state shall have ‘‘a 
republican form of government,” and that 
the ‘‘ United States”—meaning Congress, as 
the Supreme Court has decided—shall guar- 
antee to it such a government. The duty, 
of course, implies a corresponding power in 
the use of whatever means Congress may 
deem necessary to the end. It is doubtless 
true that such a power may be abused ; and 
this is true of all grants of power. It is not 
possible to create a government of any kind 
without this liability. 

Senator Carpenter’s bill proceeds upon 
the assumption, fully drawn out in the pre- 
amble, that Louisiana is without a lawful 
state government, including state officers 
and the legislature. His theory is that a de 
facto government, based upon mere estimates 
as to the result of an election, and not on 
any official returns—the creature of a board 
of canvassers that had no authority to make 
a canvass and no returns to canvass, supple- 
mented by the illegal interference of a Fed- 
eral judge—is not a “‘republican form of 
government” in the sense of the Constitu- 
ion. We do not see how there can justly 
be any dispute as to the correctness of this 
theory. The most fundamental idea of a 
republican government, whether as to its sub- 
stance or form, is that the persons who hold 
office shall be directly or indirectly elected 
by the people, and declared to be so elected, 
according to the method provided for by 
law. Lacking this attribute, it lacks the 
prime condition of such a government, even 
though its administration were as wise and 
good as the intelligence and purity of an 
archangel can make it. . It is a gross mis- 
nomer to call it republican. It is not and 
cannot be a government de jure. It does not 
exist by the authority of the people,expressed 
in a legal manner. It really has no author- 
ity except in violation of law. It exists as 
a government de facto by usurpation and 
force. 

Morever, if there be any truth in the 
report of the Senate Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, made last year, this is 
the real condition of Louisiana to-day and 
has been for more than a year. There is no 
‘‘ domestic violence” in the state and no 

“insurrection” against the illegal authority 
which governs it, and, hence, no occasion for 
any interference to put down an insurrec- 
tion. Noone attempts forcibly to dispute 
the Kellogg authority. The people submit 
to it becatse they must or do worse, 
Whether the President was right or wrong 
in the course he pursued, Louisiana to-day, 
by the showing of a sworn record, appears 
before Congress as without any government 
existing under the authority of law or 
legally competent to choose a United States 
senator or certify to the fact of his election. 
The question is not now one pending be- 
tween two governments contending with 
each other, for there are not two 
in Louisiana, but one; and it so 
happens that this government is sim- 
ply a gross usurpation, founded upon 
illegality and fraud and made successful 
by unauthorized Federal interference. The 
men in power have no valid title to the 
offices they hold, We state the case thus 
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it. ‘Judge Cooley, of Michigan, in his 


edition of “Story on the Constitution,” 
speaks thus of this de facto government of 
Louisiana : 

‘* What government can be more despotic 
than one elected by an _ injunction, and con- 
tinued in power by a military force under 
the order of a judge who, having no juris- 
diction, is restrained by no law but his own 
arbitrary will? For the facts of this un- 
paralleled wrong we refer to the reports 
made by the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate in February, 1873. 
The case requires no further comment than 
it there receives.” 

Very well. What shall Congress do? 
We know what the President has done. 
Now what shall Congress do? Senator 
Carpenter says by his bill that it ought to 
oust this usurping government, to order a 
new election,and thus give the people an 
opportunity of creating a government ac- 
cording to law. We have no doubt that he 
is right. Congress cannot ignore the facts. 
It cannot dodge them, if it would. It must 
either virtually endorse the usurpation or 
displace it. The case is one calling for the 
discharge of the first form of the three- 
fold duty prescribed by the Constitution— 
namely, the exercise of the guaranty pow- 
er, if there ever can be such a case. As Sen- 
ator Stewart well said in the Senate: ‘‘ This 
is the exact case intended by that provision 
of the Constitution that requires the United 
States to guarantee to each state a repub- 
lican form of government. It is almost the 
exact illustration that was used in the de- 
bates of the Convention.” ‘Will Congress 
obey the Constitution and discharge its 
duty? This is the question. The fact that 
Kellogg and his associates are Republicans 
supplies no reason in the forum of a good 
conscience, and a yery poor one in even 
that of wise politics, why Congress should 
attempt to evade a question in itself far 
more important than succcss or defeat to 
this or that party. 





UNDENOMINATIONAL BUT NOT 
UNCHRISTIAN. 


Tue National Baptist is in a needless mud- 
dle over the following sentences which it 
quotes from THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘An undenominational paper virtually 
pledges itself not to discuss some important 
subjects. We, for example, cannot attack 
or defend the independency of Congrega- 
tionalism, the representative system of Pres- 
byterianism, nor the order of bishops which 
we find in Methodism and Episcopalianism. 
On the questions of immersion and infant 
baptism we have no right to enter.” 

The Baptist cannot see how this utterance 
can be reconciled with the steady opposition 
of this paper to close communion, ‘‘ which,” 
it says, ‘‘is as much a denominational mat- 
teras infant baptism or orders in the min- 
istry.” The only explanation it can suggest 
is that there are differing minds upon the 
editorial staff of this paper. And it asks 
‘‘whether it is quite fair for one editor to 
sail up alongside under the undenomina- 
tional flag, and then for the other editor to 
take command and, without any change of 
signals, fire right into us?” 

We are not often moved to speak of the 
mternal administration of this journal; but 
we may be permitted to say that The Baptist’s 
theory is just about as near to the truth as 
Baur’s theory that the synoptic Gospel 
originated in a quarrel between Peterites 
and Paulites. There is not any difference 
of opinion here concerning the matters to 
which The Baptist refers; neither is there 
any inconsistency between the paragraph 
quoted and the frequent protests of Tue 
INDEPENDENT against close communion. 

For close communion is not, in the first 
place, distinctly a denominational matter; 
and, in the second place, it is, in our judg- 
ment, distinctly opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity. The Baptists of England are 
not close communionists, and they would 
resent with indignation any attempt to 
force it upon them as a distinctive ob- 
servance. In this country there are scores 
of ministers and thousands of members in 
the regular Baptist churches who stand 
with Spurgeon and Landels and Maclaren 
and all the grand host of English Baptists 
on open communion ground. Ina majority 
of the Baptist churches in the Northern 
states the principle of open communionism 
is winked at by the admission of Peedobap- 
tists to the communion, and by the failure 
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‘be theoretical and practical open commun- 
ionists. So we take our stand with the 
Liberal Baptists ; and we do so because, as 
we have said, we regard tlose communion- 
ism as an unchristian practice. Because it 
builds a needless barrier between brethren ; 
because it makes of the Supper a shibbo- 
leth of division, instead of a sacrament of 
brotherhood, we lift up our voice against it. | 

The fact that an unchristian dogma or 
practice has got itself adopted by even a 
majority of a Christian denomination is no 
reason why we should be silent concerning 
it. The dogma of the Apostolical Succession 
and the dogma of the Real Presence are, as 
the High Churchmen claim, denominational 
matters. This is not true; though, if it were, 
we should not hesitate to speak our mind 
about it. When the Prayer Book says that 
no man shall be a minister ‘‘in this Church” 
who has not been ordained by a bishop, if it 
means by “this Church” the Episcopal 
Church, we have nothing whatever to re- 
ply. If our Episcopal friends choose to 
have three orders of the clergy, and to 
make episcopal ordination obligatory within 
their own ranks, we have no sort of objec- 
tion; but when their sectaries go on to as- 
sume that there are no true ministers of 
Christ who have not been ordained by 
bishops, and that there is no church except 
that to which they belong, then we resent 
their assumption as both slanderous and 
ridiculous. 

If our Baptist friends prefer immersion to 
sprinkling, and choose to be seated during 
the administration of the Supper, instead of 
kneeling at the altar, the grounds of their 
preference will not be assailed by us. But 
when they say that the Lord’s Supper as ad- 
ministered in the Pedobaptist churches is not 
the Lord’s Supper at all; that it is merely a 
sentimental ceremony, and not a sacra- 
ment; that every observance of it outside 
of the ranks of the immersed is an offense to 
Christ, committed either in ignorance or in 
willfulness, then we affirm that they array 
themselves against history, as we read it; 
against charity, as we conceive of it; and 
against the genius of Christ’s Gospel, as we 
have learned it. 

When any denomination chooses to ally 
itself with a dogma which we regard as 
hoatile to the Gospel of Christ, we shall not 
scruple to say so. When any denomination 
chooses to embark with its fortunes upon a 
piratical craft, it will be very likely to get 


‘fired into by Tas INDEPENDENT, no matter 


which editor is in command. If the Pres- 
byterians insist upon making the doctrine 
of inherited guilt a part of their creed, Taz 
INDEPENDENT will not hesitate, though it is 
an undenominational paper, to speak its 
mind about it. If the Congregationalists 
undertake to abolish church order and dis- 
cipline, they, too, will be likely to hear from 
Tue INDEPENDENT, though it is not their 
organ. If the Methodists, in their zeal for 
propagandism, overrun the boundaries of 
Christian comity, we shall not be restrained 
from rebuking the fault by the fact that 
we occupy a position outside of all denom- 
inations. 

There are certain great matters in which 
the denominations agree. For the further- 
ance of these, we desire to make common 
cause with allof them. There are certain 
other matters, not insignificant, by any 
means, but not involving any essential prin- 
ciple, in which they disagree. These we 
ignore. There are certain mischievous er- 
rors into which all of them are liable to 
fall. Of these we shall speak always with 
entire freedom. We must judge for our- 
selves as to what errors are mischievous, 
We shall try to judge fairly and to speak 
temperately ; but we shall have a mind of 
of our own, end this paper is printed for the 
sake of expressing it. 

We are sure that The National Baptist, 
which is at once the frankest and the fairest 
of our Baptist exchanges, will understand 
the logic of our position. ‘‘A curious thing 
about it is,’ says The Baptist, ‘that Tam 
INDEPENDENT has frequently freely awarded 
us as a denomination more praise than we 
felt we could claim. But we presume it 
was a different editor.” Not at all. It is 
not incredible that the same eye should 
mark the goodliness of the landscape and 
the ugliness of the swamp that infests one 
corner of it; nor that the same pen should 
record the glory of the one and the baleful- 
ness of the other. 
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SHIMONOSEKI AND THE INDEM- 
NITY FUND. 


Tue news of the burning of the city of 
Shimonoseki, which has reached us by. the 
Jast mail from Japan, has some interest to 
Americans, in view of the fact that its name 
is usually coupled with the ‘‘ Indemnity 
Fund,” which, on the principle that might 
makes right, was so rightfully demanded 
from the Japanese, and of which the last 
installment remains unpaid. 

The subject of the payment or the non- 
payment of this latter installment and the 
disposal of the amount already paid bas 
been freely discussed by the Anglo-Japan 
press and by the Ameriéans in Japan, es- 
-pecially those interested in and connected 
with educational matters. While the En- 
glish newspapers differ in their opinions on 
the subject, the almost unanimous opinion 
of the American teachers and our country- 
men in Japan generally is that the final in- 
stallment should not be demanded or accept- 
ed, and that the principal and interest of 
the sum thus far paid be returned to the 
Japanese Government. 

Let it not be thought that there is any 
especial magnanimity in this proposition, 
which we wish Congress would immediately 
carry out. The less said in this connection 
about ‘‘international courtesy” or “ Amer- 
ican generosity” the better. The damage 
done to American ships by the batteries of 
Shimonoseki, in 1864, and the cost of helping 
to bombard Shimonoseki amounted (by a 
liberal estimate) to about $50,000, which was 
promptly paid within a few months. The 
squadron which was sent to chastise the 
amateur cannoneers of Shimonoseki con- 
sisted of eight English, four French, and two 
Dutch men-of-war. The United States was 
represented only by a chartered steamer, 
with one gun. By asort of ‘‘ indirect claim” 
the United States asked for and received an 
equal share of the indemnity fund. En- 
gland, who bore the lion’s share of expense, 
waived all claim to the lion’s share of the 
indemnity, though France and Holland 
proposed that the indemnity should be 
divided pro rata according to the expenses 
incurred. 

Now, we think that people who fire 
cannon-balls at peaceful ships ought to be 
punished; but, when the great United States 
does only a very contemptible share of the 
punishment and spends a mere trifle in doing 
it, we do not see the justice either of extort- 
ing an excessive fine from the Japanese or 
of taking an equal share with the power 
that furnished either eight times or four 
times as many guns and ships. A bombard- 
ment that demolished the fort, killed the 
gunners, and effectually humbled a nation 
seems enough punishment, without requir- 
ing from an impecunious and feeble nation 
asum of money amounting to about twenty 
times the amount of damage done and ex- 
pense incurred. The American name is not 
in high honor in either European or Asiatic 
eyes on account of the Shimonoseki affair, 
and the sooner the United States acts justly 
in the matter and strives to redeem her fame 
by giving back the money already paid and 
waiving any claim on the remainder the 
better it will be. The offense of Japan at 
Shimonoseki may have been great enough, 
however, to justify our Government in re- 
turning the indemnity as a trust, and not an 

- unconditional grant. The preference of the 
American residents in Japan seems tobe 
that it be devoted to a specific educational 
purpose: viz., that a college of industrial 
science be established, the head master, 
professor, and assistants of which shall be 
Americans; that the Japanese shall furnish 
the building and keep it in repair out of 
their own funds; that the interest on 
the amount of the returned Indemnity 
Fund be applied to the payment of the 
salaries of the American instructors and 
the purchase of apparatus. The opin- 
ions, founded on experience, of American 
teachers in Japan seem to be unanimous on 
several points: ist. That the money should 
not be returned without some definite pur- 
poseand use of it being specified. If re- 
turned without any conditions, the money 
will be quickly expended on indefinite ob- 
jects. 2d. An industrial college is one of 
the most urgent needs of the country. 3d. 
Such an institution seems best calculated to 
maintain and increase American influence 
in the education of Japan. i 








By way of ending a subject of which we 
have not given as many details as we might 
have done, we would note that a recent 
traveler, in visiting Shimonoseki, found the 
old batteries entirely leveled and the site 
overgrown with vegetation. It was, as De 
Quincey has said, a battlefield ‘‘ which 
Nature had long since healed and recon- 
ciled to herself with the sweet oblivion of 
flowers.” 





‘A GOSSIP AND SCANDAL BUREAU. 





LET us have one as soon as possible. Our 
gossip and scandal are horribly unsystem- 
atic. Nobody knows where he can be sure 
of avoiding them ; what he can do to escape 
them. The whole spirit of our institutions 
i, against a censorship of the press. Any 
editor can print what he likes ; and, no mat- 
ter what he likes and prints, there is no 
authority in the land to interfere with him, 
so long as he continues -to keep within the 
nearly dead ‘letter of the civil law against 
libel. Soin regard to gossiping speech in 
the community. In the good olden days 
there were penalties for it. Idle gad-abouts, 
scandal-mongers, evil gossips could be com- 
plained of and had to pay round prices for 
the privilege of abusing and defaming their 
neighbors. There are yet to be seen in Nu- 
remberg dungeons the heavy and grotesque 
wooden yokes under which even burghers’ 
wives had to march up and down the streets, 
if they were caught circulating malicious 
stories about people. But no such mortifi- 
cation threatens gossiping old wives of either 
sex to-day in any country. As free and as 
hard to catch as witches on broomsticks, 
they ride by night and by day, and the very 
winds carry their voices before and multi- 
ply the echoes behind. And there is no re- 
dress. Privacy has ceased to exist. No 
man, no woman, no life, no death is sacred. 
Individuals, their peculiarities, their histo. 
ries, their joys, their sufferings, their clothes, 
their dinners, their antecedents, their chan- 
ces, their intentions, all, all are but material 
for gossiping description, dissection, and 
comment, in an evening’s talk or a news- 
paper letter. Is there a. flavor of positive 
immorality in the tale? So much the bet- 
ter. Nobody knows so well as the news- 
paper correspondent how eagerly will be 
bought up the edition of the paper contain- 
ing it, Is there a mystery in some unfor- 
tunate person’s history ? an evident secret ? 
a suffering which has not been able to hide 
its traces on face or in life? This is the 
scandal-monger’s delight. If it be a wo- 
man’s life, it is worth much more. Strange 
that the word chivalry is not already 
dropped from the nineteenth century dic- 
tionary. There are ‘‘ barbarians” who keep 
their women veiled from all eyes except 
their husbands’. One feels like respecting 
tnis instinct when he sees, as in the last 
few weeks, almost the entire. newspaper 
press of the United States picking up and 
passing from house to house, state to state, 
a coarse, offensive, cruel account of the life 
of a woman whose husband occupied a 
high position in our Government. 

And there is noredress. Moreover, so wide- 
spread,so recognized has this custom become 
of hawking about people’s private affairs, 
from tongue to tongue, from newspaper to 
newspaper, so callous, so demoralized have 
become people’s instincts and perceptions 
on this point, that the chances are ten to 
one that, in a gathering of a dozen average 
men and women, one lifting up his voice to 
protest against this feature in journalism 
and in speech would be regarded as ill- 
natured and over-fastidious. 

And there is ng redress. Unless, indeed, 
this suggestion of ours of a Gossip and 
Scandal Bureau should some day bring 
forth fruit. 

This bureau should be modeled after the 
Census Bureau. Its records should be pub- 
lished oftener—say monthly, or perhaps 
semi-monthly—so fierce and ungovernable 
is certain people’s craving for this sort of 
food. Its agents should travel unceasingly 
through the land, and be instructed to spare 
neither trouble nor expense in ferreting out 
all details suited to the purposes of the 
Bureau. It should be made an indictable 
offense for private individuals to interfere 
with the business of the Bureau in any way, 
by circulating either printed- documents or 
rumors. It should be made easy for all 
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information about their neighbors to com- 
municate with the Bureau. Probably the 
entire expense of the department could be 
met by a moderate tariff of prices charged 
for such advertising, for one of the saddest 
things in connection with the present con- 
fusion is, that much of it results from the 
impatience of a large class of persons to see 
their names in newspapers. It would not 
be an illegitimate extension of the powers 
of this bureau to have its tariff of prices 
for silence, as*well as for noise. These 
prices would, no doubt, be very high. 
‘Bless yer, sir, I knows the vally of peace 
and quiet! I never moves on under a 
guinea !” said the London organ-grinder. 
But there are those who would not grudge 


if they might buy the exclusive right to 
their own names and to loved names which 
are sacred to their hearts. Let us have the 
Bureau. 


Enitovial Dates, 


Oor readers will find in our correspondence 
columns an article from the pen of Mr. George 
T. Downing, on “ Christianity, Law, and Civil 
Rights.’? Mr. Downing, who is a most estima- 
ble colored gentleman, and, naturally, has a 
keen sense of the wrongs which in this country 
have been inflicted on his race, expresses his 
regret that THz INDEPENDENT, ‘‘a religious 
journal, should have deemed it areligious duty 
to exhibit what’ to him “‘seems like the pop- 
ular contempt for the poorcolored man.’’ The 
ground of this regret consists in the fact that 
THE INDEPENDENT, while conceding and fully 
believing that such a law as that proposed in 
the Supplemental Civil Rights Bill of Mr. Sum- 
ner would be entirely proper as an exercise of 
state authority, nevertheless fails to find any 
warrant for it as an enactment by Congress. 
We have a profound sympathy with the 
interests of the colored race, and mean 
to do all that we lawfully can to pro- 
tect and promote these interests. Yet, as 
we read the Constitution of the United States, 
itdoes not authorize Congress to enter the 
field of state jurisdiction and undertake to leg- 
islate in respect to the matters referred to in 
this bill. Itseems to us that the legal manage- 
ment of inns, theaters and other places of 
amusement, cemeteries, benevolent institu- 
tions, and public schools belongs to the states, 
and not the General Government; and in re- 
spect to these things whatever wrongs in re- 
gard to any class need righting should be cor- 
rected by state authority. Our objection to 
Mr. Sumner’s bill, in a word, is two-fold: Sst, 
itis an assumption of authority not granted 
to Congress; secondly, it is an _ en- 
croachment upon the legitimate province of 
the state governments, by attempting to reg- 
ulate what falls under their jurisdiction, and 
not under that of Congress. There is a long 
distance between the declaration in the Con- 
stitution that “no state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States” 
and the declaration in the bill that no inn- 
keeper or manager of a theater shall make any 
discrimination between citizens of the United 
States on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. How the former decla- 
ration is to be made the constitutional basis for 
the latter is more than we can see. On this 
point our friend, Mr. Downing, gives us no light. 
We heartily agree with him and Mr. Sumnerin 
their zeal for the colored race; but their expo- 
sition of the Constitution we cannot accept. 











Coneress has been in session for about 
three months; and the one subject which has 
taken the precedence of all others, consumed 
the most time, and elicited the greatest num- 
ber of speeches and sch is the currency 
question. Whatis the result? As yet, noth- 
ing—just nothing. Both houses seem to be in 
amuddle. The members, when classified, ar- 
range themselves into resumptionists and in- 
flationists; the former desiring to resume 
specie payment atthe earliest practicable pe- 
riod, yet not agreeing among themselves as to 
the best method; the latter advocating 
an increase’ of paper currency, yet not 
at all harmonious on the question whether 
it shall be in the form of  bank-notes 
or that of legal-tender notes of the Unit- 
ed States. Neither of these parties has 
been able as yet to vote solidly on a single 
question; and, hence, when they come to a vote, 
they checkmate each other by their own 
divisions. In the meantime, the country is 
waiting to see what Congress will do. Busi- 
ness is waiting, and speculation looks with a 
keen and watchful eye toward Washington. 
The whole difficulty grows out of the presence 
of the legal-tender note, connected with the 
conflicting theories which are held in reference 
| to it. It is the disturbing element in. our 
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financial system, introduced to meet the ex- 
igencies of war, and when introduced re 
garded merely as atemporary expedient. It is 
a debt obligation, to which legislation has as- 
signed the properties of money, with certain 
exceptions ; andif Congress would treat it as 
a debt, and adopt measures for its payment at 
the earliest possible period, and thus remit the 
country to the specie standard of values, with 
bank-notes for a supplement, it would takes 
long step toward the solution of the financial 
problem. No legislation will really hit the 
peint or supply the needed remedy that does 
not begin here. The trade of the country can 
never be in a healthy and safe condition solong 
as we have two standards of value—the gold 
standard and the paper standard—the former 
stable and fixed and the latter fluctuating and 
uncertain. 


SECRETARY RicHARDSON has written & letter 
to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, accompanied by a memorial 
signed by over forty of the largest manufactur- 
ers in Baltimore, asking Congress to repeal all 
laws fixing the hours of labor for a day’s work, 
and leave the whole question to regulate itself 
under the general laws of supply and demand. 
The memorialists express the opinion that the 
eight-hour system is of no benefit to the Gov- 
ernment or to the laboring classes, while it fre- 
quently leads to conflicts and dissatisfaction be- 
tween laborers employed by the Government 
and those employed by contractors, working on 
the same building, at the same wages, but for 
different hours per diem. We have no doubt 
that in this country, at least, the question as 
to what number of hours shall constitute 
aday’s work and as to what rate of wages 
shall be paid will best settle itself by the 
usages of society and the general principles of 
free competition, without any legislative inter- 
ference. The Government now pays twenty 
per cent. for labor in excess of the amount 
usually paid for labor when employed by pri- 
vate capital. It does so by reducing the time 
of a day’s work from ten to eight hours. It is 
idle to pretend that these two periods are 
equally productive. There is no truth in the 
proposition that ten hours per day involve ar 
excessive amount of labor or that the reduce 
tion of two hours promotes the interests of the 
working classes. Make the reduction general; 
and then, while the aggregate amount of pro- 
duction must be diminished, wages must be 
lessened or prices must be increased. We see 
no reason why the Government should pay for 
the labor it employs more than the average rate 
paid by private capital. What the Government 
pays the people pay by taxation. 


Tue Assembly last week struck out from the 
General Supply Bill the appropriation of $125,- 
000 to the academies of this state. These in- 
stitutions, hitherto aided by a public bounty 
from the funds of the state, are simply private 
schools, many of them sectarianin their char- 
acter. They are in no way managed or con- 
trolled by the authorities of the state; and yet 
it has been the practice of the legislature for 
several years past to make an appropriation in 
theirfavor. It is high time that this misap- 
propriation of funds gathered from the people 
by taxation came to an end; and we are glad to 
observe that the Assembly proposes to abandon 
the practice, and leave those who want such” 
schools to foot the bills, without asking any 
aid from the state. Not a dollar of the public 
money should ever be voted for any such pur. 
pose. 


We were well aware that in his article on 
Prof. Mill,in our issue of Feb. 12th, Professor 
Wilkinson touched a subject that would be 
sure to excite criticism. He raised the ques, 
tion whether a man of apparently fearlessly 
honest convictions like Mill, ‘“‘a truly disinter- 
ested philanthropist,” was finally lost because 
of his rejection of the Christian system. His 
reply to the question was given in these remark- 
able words: 


‘‘ We may honestly confess the fact to our- 
selves: it is hard for us Evangelical Christians 
to send off, in our thoughts, such a. man as 
John Stuart Mill to a hopeless future of misery 
beyond this life. For my own part, I frankly 
own I do not do it. Do 1 save him, then, since 
T do not damn him ? for the impertinent. question 

resses from many quarters. No, I do neither. 
4 believe, indeed, that no man can be great 
enough or pure enough to be acceptable to God 
here or hereafter, remaining rebellious against 
Jesus the Lord. This principle I hold to with- 
out wavering. But apply the principle I will 
not. God reveals the principle. But the ap- 
plications will not be revealed until the greet 
day. For myself, I shall be glad, and not 
shocked, if the great day shows to us all that 
Divine Mercy had still a way of bringing down the 
high thoughts of many a’ mind that had 
a Christ, through misfortune more than through 
hate, not rightly seen—of bringing them at 
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dividual applications of the principle I am 
willingly, thankfully, without knowledge and 
without judgment.’ 


Such words were sure to attract, attention, and ' 


the Christian Zeader thus criticises Professor 
Wilkinson’s position: 

“The ‘Evangelical’ principle affirms that 

every one who does not acquire that faith and 
obedience here shall not be permitted to acquire 
it hereafter—that is to say, it is a principle which 
inevitably arid inexorably applies itself. If he 
means to assert this principle, it is plain that he 
abandons it in ‘ refusing to spply the principle 
in any case whatsoever.’ Foritis of its very 
essence that it must be applied in every case. 
If, however, he intends to substitute for it the 
rational and Christian principle which affirms 
that all men come to God through Christ, and 
infers that, therefore, those who do not come 
‘here’ will—or even may—come ‘ hereafter,’ it 
is just as plain that he abandons orthodoxy. It 
is not material which interpretation is adopted, 
for in either case Mr. Wilkinson appears in a 
new character. He is‘no longer entitled to class 
himself among ‘us Evangelical Christians.’ ”’ 
Here the Christian Leader makes the same error 
as does the platform of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in unwarrantably extending the definition 
of ‘Evangelical’? doctrine. We will not 
allow that ‘‘ Evangelical” faith requires more 
than the cardinal doctrine of* the Cross, of 
salvation from sin and death through an ac- 
ceptance of the atonement of Christ. And to 
our view it is not at all unevangelical for 
a man to hold, as we presume that our 
ewinent contributor and Baptist theoloyic- 
al professor does, that through their faith in 
Christ, necessarily not perfected till after their 
death, such men as Enoch, Abraham, David, 
Socrates, and Plato were saved ; and that other 
impossibilities besides those of an ante-Chris- 
tian truth may be similarly provided for in the 
economy of God’s grace. We gather that in 
this way, through faith first exercised in an- 
other world, he supposes infants to be saved, 
or “devout men’”’ among the heathen, or those 
unselfish men in Christian lands whom peculiar 
circumstances of training have honestly misled 
in their judgment of the Christian system, 
Andaman may hold such a position, there is 
no doubt, and be evangelical. 


We gave last week, through a contributor, 
an account of the meeting of the advocates of 
the Christian amendment of the Constitution. 
The House Judiciary Committee have since 
then reported unfavorably on the subject, as a 
similar proposition was considered in the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, and it 
was then wisely decided, with great unanimity, 
that the oppressed of all nations should have 
an equal right here under the organic law of 
our land. We have received the full report 
of the Pittsburgh Convention, us given in 
the Ohristian Statesman, and find in it 
some things of interest... The call is signed 
by not one man known to the public-as a 
statesman, We notice only one senator 
from Kansas, new to Washington, the goy- 
ernor of Nebraska, and one judge each from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Iowa, California, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Dakota, New Mexico, and Wasbington Terri- 
tory, and two from Idaho. Political piety of 
the amendment sort seems to, be a Western 
product. The Methodist Church takes kindly 
to the movement, which still carries the names 
of Bishops Scott, Janes, Simpson, and Morris. 
The Episcopal Church furnishes among the 
vice-presidents Bishops Kip, Kerfoot, Hunting- 
ton, Green, end Bedell. Among. theological 
instructors and divines we notice Prof. Green, 
of Princeton, Prof. A. A Hodge, of Allegheny, 
and Dr. Miner, of Tufts, Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Tayler 
Lewis, Bishop Cummins, Dr. G. B, Cheever, 


Pres. Finney, Dr. E. D. Webb, and Prof. Julius 

H. Seelye. A large number of prominent names 

have been dropped, and quite a number of these, 

though continued as vice-presidents, seem to 

have sent no letters of endorsement. Nota 

few, probably, are retained as vice-presidents 

because they have not been explicitly with- 

drawn. The session was enthusiastic and at- 

tended by over a thousand delegates; but, if we 

can judge from its adherents, it is losing 
strength. 

A contovus incident of the Christian Amend- 

men Convention was the reading by its. sec- 
retary, the Rey. D. McAllister, with a very 
emphatic chuckle, of an editorial from THE 
INDEPENDENT of Sept. 26th, 1861, on the occa- 
sion of the National Fastafter Bull Run. The 
Gonvention enjoyed that editorial extremely 
and it was avery able one. Its most emphatic 
position was that “ from the beginning we have 
shown our godlessness as a nation by ignoring 
the name and authority of God in the framework 
of our political institutions.” From the “athe- 
istic error’ which boasts, in the spirit of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that ‘‘ we the people”’.are the 
ultimate source of political authority, sprung, 
aécording to that editorial, the atheistic habit 
of forbidding religion and the pulpit to meddle 
with politics, even “though the legislature 
should license brothels and dramshops ; though 
Sodom should be rebuilt by the Salt Lake of 
Utah; though man, made in the image of God, 
should be sold like abrute under the eaves 











of the National Capitol.” We had warning that 
this arrow was to ‘be shot at us, stolen from 
our own quiver; for we afforded Mr. McAl- 
lister our politest assistance in showing him in 
our own Office the editorial which was written, 
he says, before ‘‘ the patriotism and high-cul- 
tured ability’? of THz INDEPENDENT had ‘‘ de- 
parted. Ichabod is written over the once glori- 
ous sheet. Digging through the rubbish of 
recent years, we bring to light some of the 
buried grandeur of the past.’? Thank you. 
We value the opinion as a compliment. But 
his stolen arrow, though not quite true, is not 
so crooked as Mr. McAllister would pretend. 
Even then THe INDEPENDENT would have -re- 
jected scornfully the proposition of these 
fanatics to engraft the Christian religion into 
the Constitution. The utmost THz InDEPEND- 

ENT in its youth ever allowed was that God, 

whose existence Jews and Pagans also accept, 

be recognized as the source of authority; and 

never that Jews or Pagans be placed under the 

ban of the nation’s fundamental law. Atheists 

were hardly supposed to exist. We do not 

now believe that it wouldelevate the piety of 

the people to put God’s name into the Consti- 

tution; but the proposal to assert the truth of a 

particular religion is a thousandfold more ob- 

jectionable. And THe INDEPENDENT can never 

be quoted in support of what is called ‘‘the 

Christian Amendment,” as Mr. McAllister 

must know. 

Tue Rey. Edward C. Towne, long known as 


“one of the most pronounced of Radicals, has 


lately, in letters to The Christian Prion and The 
Christian Register, indicated a_ considerable 
change not only in his methods of criticism, 
but also in his opinions. Some years ago Mr. 

Towne published in his Zxaminer a number of 
articles upon ‘* The Nazarene Fanaticism,” in 
which he subjected the character of Jesus to a 

criticism which, to all who reverence Christ as 
Lord and Master, seemed mostrous. He now 

protests that what he then meant to condemn 
was *‘the human and limited God” which some 
persons are inclined to make of Jesus, and that 
the ‘‘realand true Christ in Jesus of Nazareth 
{he] did not intend to reject.” He confesses 
that the truth which he tried to tell was 
pressed ‘“‘ with a vehemence of critical and 
negative sharpness’? which very greatly 
overshot his own mark, as well as carried 
him into mistaken judgments. Two years of 
study have, as he says, brought him to cancel 
his extreme criticisms, to ‘‘discard and dis- 

credit the negative method, and plant [himself] 

exclusively on loyalty to the Christ of God in 

Jesus.” ‘My experience in all this,” he con- 

tinues, ‘‘ has been exceptional and my errors, 
by the way, have been grievous; but just dis- 
crimination will find, as my deepest and con- 
sistent method throughout, the greatest energy 
of faith in God and in the true Christ of God in 
Jesus of Nazareth.” Mr. Towne’s present posi- 
tion would appear to be that of the more con- 
servative Unitarians, who follow Michael Ser- 
vetus in regarding Christ as the Messiah of God, 
as the God-man, as distinguished from all 
other beings by the perfect manifestation which 
is made through him to men of the life and 
glory of God; or, to use Mr. Towne’s own 
words, as ‘‘a type of human sonship in God, a 
sacramental symbol of God-with-us, an Im- 
manuel Exemplar.” ‘This view of Christ does 
vot satisfy us; but it is something better than 
mere Socinianism and it is far enough removed 
from the view which Mr. Towne seemed for- 
merly tohold. We bave never lost faith in the 
sincerity of this clear and vigorous thinker. 
He has always believed in Providence and 
prayer, and the man who firmly clings to these 
twin anchors of a living faith may be trusted to 
come out right in the end. 


FourTEEN colleges were represented in 
the Convention at Hartford last, Thursday, to 
make preparation for the inter-collegiate liter- 
ary contest. Yale, Dartmouth, Harvard, and 
the Vermont colleges were conspicuous by 
their absence. Aspeech in favor of the con- 
test was made by Col. Higginson, who urged a 
modest beginning. Ifthe enterprise was prop- 
erly carried on, he said, ‘‘it will make no dif- 
ference what colleges stay out. They won’t be 
able to stay.”” Colonel Higginson is not likely 
to be suspected of any want of sympathy with 
out-door sports; but he frankly expressed his 
disapproval of the ‘‘too exclusive enthusiasm 
given to athletic competition. Scholarship,” 
he said, “‘is not known outside of the college; 
and it is a misfortune that scholars and natural 
orators should not have some opportunity to 
feel that they are winning the laurels of the 
college the same as they are won in physical 
contests.’ It was finally decided that a contest 
be held in this city, in January, 1875, each col- 
lege to have two candidates, unless more than 
eight are represented, and then one; the con- 
test to be open to persons who may have grad- 
uated within a year previous; and the ad- 
dresses to be limited to ten minutes. Essays 
on two assigned topics are also to be presented, 
under sitnilar limitations. It is to bé hoped 





' advice and make their preparations for this 





that the students will take Colonel Higginson’s P 


lege exhibitions are generally far too costly, 
and there is danger that this will be made a 
heavy tax upon the contestants. If this mis- 
take be avoided, there is no reason why the 
meeting may not be of great benefit to all the 
colleges, 





.... We have privately answered several notes 


of this sort: 
3 “Braziz, Inp., Feb. 18th, 1874. 


‘We hear a great deal about the opening of 
certain pyramids in 1868-9 ‘over in the old 
land,’ claimed to be built by Moses. This wo 
learn from aman calling himself C. E. Raylo. 
He isa mason. He refers us to you for evi- 
dence. If you can give me any information 
regarding this man and the pyramids, through 
THE INDEPENDENT or any other way, we 
want it all and will pay for it. 

““M, B, Crist.” 


We have never heard of any such man and 
there are no such pyramids. 


...-Says one of our most religious journals, 
as an illustration to pojnt a pious moral from: 

‘When we read that the ‘ Virgivius,’ on its 
way to New York, was sunk ond nobody hurt 
everybody smiled. . We were glad that 
the ‘ Ossipee,’ charged to tow her safely, came 
in withouther. Whethera hole was bored that 
made her sink or the poor thing bad really 
failed under the stress of weather none knew 
and few cared.’’ ; 


Some of us didcare. If a hole was bored, it 
was a despicable trick to avoid honestly giving 
up the vessel. We have had one too many of 
such ‘a ‘cidents” in our dealings with Spain, 
and we do heartily care to avoid having 
‘* American faith’? and ‘‘ Punic faith’? become 
synonymous. 


.... We criticised a few weeks ago a little 
nonseuse which an ignorant contributor had 
been allowed to put into the Sunday-school 
Times, and suggested the employment of a 
scientific editor. The S.-S. Times confesses 
that it does not see any nonsense in the article, 
and even endorses it. We will only suggest 
that it look into some elementary book on 
chemistry, and, as anaid to its investigations, 
will add that no analysis has discovered or 
could discover one particle of ‘coal ofl, asphalt, 
or bitumen’’ “dissolved” in the water of the 
Dead Sea. 

= ..Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s speech, in 
London, on Bismarck’s treatment of the Jesu- 
its, was so able and has extorted so much 
praise from English journals that were utterly 
out of sympathy with the object of the meet- 
ing that we.are not surprised that the sugges- 
tion should be renewed of his appointment as 
American mivister to Germany, in the appre- 
hended emergency of the resignation of Mr. 
Bancroft. No appointment could be made that 
would do our country greater honor. 


....The oracle of Hanson Place discourses of 
Wayland Hoyt’s ministry in this city, and at- 
tributes his lack of success to the fact.that he 
has failed “‘to make people ‘ cuss’ him or dis- 
cuss him.” ‘The gong that calls the people 
to hear a man,’’ ‘says this authority, “must be 
beaten by a live devil or his assistants.”? The 
gong that calls the people to hear Dr. Fulton is 
The Christian in the World, and he beats it him- 
self. We have too much respect for his “‘ assist- 
ants” to mention their names. ; 


....Mr. Bennett’s soup-houses are in suc- 
cessful operation under the direction of Mr. 
Delmonico. Whether indiscriminate aid of 
this description does more good than evil is 
an open question ; but there can be no question 
that the gift of $80,000 isa munificent one. It 
will take a larger charity than this, however, 
to cover the multitude of sins which has been 
accumulating for years in the personal column 
of the Herald. 

.... Yale College is to have a new chapel, a 
plain but substantial stone structure, seating 
1,200 persons and costing $120,000. The inter- 
ests of religion will be promoted by this im- 
provement, If external influences could kill 
faith, the graduates of Yale College, condemned 
to worship in the wretched old chapel, would 
turn out infidels. 

..--Professor Perry, of Williams College, is 
now talked of as the president of Middlebury. 
It may be for the credit of Williams: College 
that she should be called ta supply presidents 
for the rest of the colleges; but it is very 
doubtful whether she can afford it. 


.... We earnestly hope Congress will pass the 
bill appointing a commission to investigate the 
alcoholic liquor traffic in its economic, crim- 
inal, moral, and scientific aspects, 


....An American Fraulein has climbed to the 
top of the Yungfrau. ‘‘Miss Brewood” the 
cable man calls her. Qu. Brevoort? Plucky 
girl, whoever she is. 

....Tally one for Peters! It is a planet in 11 
hours 19 minutes of right ascension and plus 4 
degrees 25 minutes of declination: motion 
parallel. 

.... The Lenten season has begun, and balls 





have gone out for forty days and forty nights. 
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--..Dr. Talmage’s new Tabernacle was dedi- 
cated Jast Sunday morning, with a sermon by 
Dr. Sunderland, of Washington, and addresses 
by pastors of Brooklyn. The vast building 
was crowded during the long service, It is 
said to seat 4,600 people and to hold about 
5,000, and its capacity was fully tested last 
Sunday, The new Tabernacle is in every re- 
spect better than the old one. It covers a plot 
of ground 150 by 112 feet ; the interior is semi- 
circular ; the floor descends rapidly from all 
sides toward the pulpit; and there is a large 
gallery around the front and sides, made with 
its concentric seating and grade to conform to 
the lower floor. The church is no tinder-box, 
like the old one, that will burn down in twen- 
ty minutes; but is a massive structure of 
brick, with stone trimmings. It is comfort- 
ably and neatly furnished, well-lighted, and 
thoroughly ventilated; yet, though it 1s 
by far the largest Protestant preaching. 
place in America, holding nearly twice as 
many people as Plymouth church, it ha, 
cost but a little over $100,000. But for the 
generosity of friends, who have contributed 
material and furniture, it would, however, have 
cost not less than $150,000. But even at this 
price it would be a model of cheapness. There 
are dozens of cburches in these two cities 
which are no more comfortable places ot 
worship; and which, with a seating capacity 
not one-fourth that of the Tabernacle, bave 
cost from twice to five times as much. Only 
$65,000 of the $100,000 had been raised on Sune 
day morning; but after the sermon the cash- 
compelling Ives took the platform, and in a 
short time the remaining $35,000 was sub- 
scribed. Mr. Talmage is to be congratulated 
upon the success of his enterprise. His meth- 
ods are not always exactly to our taste; but he 
is doing a work of very great magnitude and 
value. Next Sunday, we learn, he is to receive 
nearly three hundred persons to membership 
in his church upon profession of their faith, 


....-A scene quite recalling the prompt pro- 
fessions of faith in the primitive days occurred 
Sunday before last, at the Lee-avenue Baptist 
church, of Brooklyn. The sermon of the morn- 
ing was upon the baptism of the eunuch, by 
Deacon Philip. At its close several persons 
were to be baptized, among them a young lady, 
whose father, not a professor of religion, was 
sitting in the congregation, As Mr. Smith led 
the daugiuter down into the water, the father 
rose in his seat and said: ‘* Pastor, lo! here is 
water, what doth hinder me to be baptized ?” 
“Tf thou believest with all thine heart thou 
mayest,” replied the minister, to whom this 
appeal was wholly unexpected. “I believe,’’ an- 
swered the father, ‘‘ that Jesus Christis the Son 
of God, and I have faith in his blood.” ‘Come 
to the water, sir,’’ said the minister. The father 
immediately walked down the aisle and entered 
the baptistry, taking his place by the side of 
his daughter, where again, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Smith, he professed his faith in 
Christ. Both were then baptized; and as the 
daughter rose the father clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her. Before they had left the 
water, Mr. Smith asked the father whether he 
desired, to identify himself with any visible’ 
church:of Christ. The reply was: ‘‘As I be- 
lieve that I can thus do more for Christ and 
better serve Him in whose blood I trust, I de- 
sire to identify myself with the Lee-avenue 
Baptist church.”” The pastor assured him that 
his name would be submitted to the church, 
and would, undoubtedly, be formally received. 
There may be some who will object to the bap- 
tism because it was not authorized by a 
church and because nothing was said about 
joining the church until after it had been ad- 
ministered. But such critics will please read 
the story of Philip and the eunuch, and find 
out what church it was that authorized the bap- 
tism of the eunuch and what church he joined 
after he was baptized. 


...-Dr. De Koven, the late candidate for the 
bishopric of Wisconsin, has written a letter de- 
fining bis views upon the questions at issue 
between himself and the Low Churchmen. 
First, he says that he is not in any way con- 
nected with the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Second, as to the Real Presence, 
he says: 

“ Believing in the presence of the body ané 


blood of the Lord in the consecrated elements, 
[ believe that Presence to be in no sense mate 


rial or corporeal, but spiritual—though none the. 


less real and true because spiritual, I think if 
would be idolatry, to be abhorred of any Chris- 
tian man, to worship the material elements. 
Nor would I worship the body and blood of 
Christ in the elements as subsisting (were this 
possible) apart from his divine person. In the 
words of Bishop Andrews, however, ‘ Assured< 
ly, Christ himself, the substance of the sacra- 
ment (Aes Sacramenti), in and with the sacra- 
ment Sneclooansem, out of and without the 
sacrament, wheresoever he is, isto be adored.’ ? | 


With regard to Ritual, he holds that every na- 
tional Church has a right to regulate the wore. 
ship of her children, and that her rules on, this. 
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subject ought tobe obeyed; but also thinks 
that “there should be for those who need if a 
lofty ceremonial, and for others the simplest 
services.” As for Confession, he says that the 
Prayer Book does in some cases provide for it ; 
and it seems to him illogical to say that, “‘be- 
cause the Church advises it in some cases, she 
necessarily forbids it in all others.”? Dr. De 
Koven’s letter shows, what everybody knew be- 
fore, that he is one of the most thorough going 
sacramentarians, Certainly, between such doc- 
trine.as he avows in the letter and Protestant- 
ism there is very little harmony. Between men 
who hold his sentiments and those who believe 
in the principles of the Reformation there must 
be incessant warfare. They cannot walk to- 
gether, for they are not agreed. 


..--The following printed directions fur. 
nished to communicants at the Ritualistic 
Church of the Advent in Boston will give a 
clearer idea of what Ritualism is than could be 
imparted in an elaborate essay on the subject : 

“1, Come fasting : it has been the practice of 
the Church from the earliest times, and ex- 
perience will soon teach you the benefit of the 
custom. If you cannot conveniently come 
fasting on Sunday, come on a week day. 

“2. Itis good to prepare one’s self for re- 
ceiving, or to return thanks after receiving, by 
being present during a Celebration of the Holy 
Communion without receiving. 
~ 3, Come up to the Altar rails as soon as the 
Priest turns round to the people, after making 
his own communion. 

“4. Kneel near the middle of the Altar rail 
if there are only a few communicants. 

**5. Your hands ungloved: ladies’ veils up- 
lifted, otherwise they sweep the rim of the 
Chalice. 

‘*6. Receive the Body of Christ in the palm 
of the right band, supported by the left, cross- 
wise, and so raise It to your lips. 

“7, When the Priest presents the Chalice, do 
not bend down ; keep your head erect and un- 
moved. If need be, gently raise it with your 
hand on the stem. 

“8, Gentlemen will take care that their mous- 
taches do not enter the Chalice. 

**9. Do not put your head down suddenly 
after receiving the Precious Blood, or you might 
strike the Chalice from the Priest’s hands. 

**10. Do not use a handkerchief to wipe the 
lips, after receiving. ‘ 

‘11. If, by any misfortune, a crumb should 
fall, pick It up, remembering that ‘we are not 
worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs 
from the Lord’s Table.’ ”’ 

Some uninitiated person remarks that the rea- 
son given for the concluding direction is a very 
neat example of a non seyuitur. 


.... Notable revivals are now in progress in 
Kingsboro, N. Y., where the Presbyterian 
church lately received 149 new members on one 
Sunday ; in Heyworth, Ill.,where 60 were added 
to the Presbyterian church; in Jersey City, 
N. J., where 300 have been added to the St. 
Paul’s Meth. church ; in Johnstown, Pa., where 
334 have been added to the Methodist church ; 
at Rock Island, Ill., where the Baptist pastor 
has baptized about 150; in the Second Baptist 
church, Chicago, where Pastor Goodspeed 
has baptized 84 persons; and in many 
other places. The great revival in St. Louis 
still continues with wonderful power. The 
hopefal converts are counted by thousands. 
From 1,000 to 1,500 persons in an evening rise 
to ask for the prayers of God’s people. Much 
hag: been done among the most’ depraved 
classes of the community. In Scotland the 
work is still advancing. Mr. Moody is now in 
Dundee, where the noon prayer-meeting is at- 
tended daily by 1,000 persons and where all 
the denominations are working together with 
ceal and success. 


«ee» Lhe programme for the Catholic pilgrim. 
age has been submitted by the committee of 
the Catholic Union appointed to consider the 
matter. It will be composed of ‘Catholic 
men”—women not wanted—and will start from 
this port not later than the middle of next 
May. It will land at Brest, and visit the grotto 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, and will then pro- 
-ceed to Rome, when the pilgrims will pay their 
homage to the Holy Father and worship at 
some of the more famous shrines of that city; 
after which they may either “‘ direct their visit 
to other sanctuaries, or protract their visif, 
or return home.’’ Pilgrims will not need 
to be absent more than 50 days, and the ex- 
pense of the trip need not be more than $350. 
If only 50 persons go the pilgrimage will be un- 
dertaken,'and more than that number have 
already applied. Not more than enough to fill 
one first-class steamer will be taken. Really, 
this is by far the most attractive programme 
for a pilgrimage that we remember to have 
met with in the course of our reading, 


-»«e The Cheney case. is again before the Chi- 
cago courts. The lawyers are trying to enlicht- 
en Judge Williams, by means of depositions 
from theological experts. as to the difference 
between ‘‘High’’ and “Low.” The following is 
the doctrine of the Episcopal Church on the 
subject of infant baptism, as defined by Dr. 
Adams, professor of theology at Nashotah. 
Wis.: ‘Infants are born in original sin, 
Therefore, they need regeneration. And as re- 
generation takes place in baptism, and all who 
are baptized are regenerated (except of their 
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own will they put a bar against the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and infants put no such bar); all 
infants, therefore, are regenerated in baptism, 
and are baptized in the Church for that intent 
and purpose.” Curiously, the author of this 
definition, which would seem to gos far in the 
direction of sacramentarianism as words can 
£0, was the leading opponent of Dr. De Koven 
in the late convention. The extreme elevation 
of Dr. De Koven’s Churchmanship may be in- 
ferred from this fact. 


++. The “Ville du Havre” disaster was terrible 
enough in its sudden destruction of life, but 
hardly Jess so in the sufferings of the survivors. 
One of those whose escape was a matter of 
great joy, the Rev. Emile F. Cook, president of 
the French Methodist Conference and delegate 
to the Alliance, has just died. He remained on 
the ‘‘Loch Earn” to take care of another del- 
egate who was too sick to be removed, and the 
exposure to a second shipwreck was too much 
for his health and he sank in a quick consump- 
tion. He was an exceedingly efficient and 
faithful man, and inherited his father’s zeal and 
his position of influence in the French Meth- 
odist Church. He leaves a Young family quite 
unprovided for. The Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting of this city has appointed a commit- 
tee, of which Dr. C. D. Foss is chairman, to 
raise a fund of $5,000 for his family, and we are 
sure that others than Methodists will be very 
glad to subscribe to it, 


.... The Year Book of Trinity Parish in this 
city makes the following statements concern- 
ing the property of that corporation: 


“Leaving out of account the unproductive 
part of the estate, and estimating that portion 
only which yields an income, the value of the 
property is comparatively small—small in 
comparison with the inflated and erroneous 
opinions aboutit. ‘Sixty millions of dollars’ 
is the stereotyped phrase at present in vogue. 
The property, in all probability, is not worth 
more than from seven to eight millions. The en- 
tire income, from all sources of revenue, during 
the last financial year was in round numbers 
only about $500,000. Of this income a large 
part is consumed by the expenses of the 
estate. About one-tenthis given away to poor 
churches outside the parish. Not one dollar 
is hoarded; the entire income is spent for the 
purposes of the sacred trust, and it frequently 
happens, and was almost invariably the case 
until within a few years, that the annual expend- 
itures exceeded the income.”’ 


....The Rey. Wayland Hoyt, who recently 
removed from Strong Place, Brooklyn, to the 
Tabernacle Baptist church of this city, has re- 
signed the pastorate of the latter. The new 
church that was promised him has not been 
built, owing to the financial stringency; and 
this is understood to be the principal reason of 
the sudden termination of hislabors here. Mr. 
Hoyt isa man of culture and power and will 
not wait long for an ample field of labor. * It is 
rumored that he has already accepted a call to 
Chicago. 


...-The National Baptist has been looking 


again at the figures given by Dr. Thompson. 


concerning the contributions of the Baptists in 
America for the support of religion (printed in 
our last issue), and is fully convinced that they 
do the denomination great injustice. There can 
be no doubt of this. The Baptist thinks that 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New England 
would make up nearly or quite the amount at- 
tributed to the Baptists of the whole country. 


.-eeThe first Congregational church: of Chi- 
cago, of which Dr. Goodwin is pastor, dedicat- 
ed its rebuilt edifice a week ago last Sunday. 
Externally it is the counterpart of the old 
church, which was destroyed hy fire a year ago; 
but some changes have been made in the inte- 
rior. It now seats comfortably 1,800 people, 
Thechurch is a noble one, and is destined in the 
future, as in the past, to have a large part .in 
the religious education of the Northwest. 


...-A late dispatch from Rome states that the 
Pope will hold another consistory in June next, 
when eight more cardinals will be appointed, 
including Archbishop Manning. Itis also re- 
ported that the Pope has summoned to Rome 
all the bishops of the Church, saying that he 
wishes to see them again before he dies. This 
rumor seems hardly credible. 


.... The Methodist preachers of Newark, ata 
late meeting, discussed the question of perma- 
nent pastorates in the denomination. The ma- 
jority was in favor of the itinerancy; but there 
were some to whom permanency seemed de- 
sirable, especially in the cities. That opinion 
is gaining ground among the Methodists. . 


....The Church of the Pilgrims and Clinton- 
avenue church of Brooklyn are to hold im- 
portant business meetings on Tuesday evening 
of this week. It is stated that the subject to 
be considered is the calling of a council to 
give advice concerning the differences between 
these churches and Plymouth Church, 


.. «The Baptist Social Union of Brooklyn is 
going to secure for itself a local habitation. A 
Baptist building im Brooklyn is greatly désired 
and would, nodoubt, be of service to the de- 
nomination. 





Washington. 


Wasarneton, Feb. 21st, 1874. 


It looks very much as if Gen. Butler had 
entire control of the patronage of the Ad- 
ministration in New England, if his bril- 
liant success this week indicates his power 
in the Cabinet and the Executive Mansion. 
Massachusetts Republicans in state conven- 
tion, disgusted with the zeal of Federal 
officials in behalf of Butler in the guberna- 
torial contest, and especially with the supere 
fluous activity of one Supervisor Simmons, 
pass 4 resolution calling upon the President 
to restrain his officers and compel them to 
attend to their proper duties. The state re- 
jects Butler, and yet after a few weeks he 
comes on here and persuades the President 
not merely to retain Simmons in office, but 
to advance him to the most influential and 
lucrative place in New England—namely, 
to the collectorship of the port of Boston. 

But this is not the worst feature in the 
case. At the time the nomination was 
made Mr. Boutwell, Judge Hoar, George 
F. Hoar, Mr. Dawes, and other members 
of the Massachusetts delegation were here, 
and the President must have known that 
Simmons was very obnoxious to them; but 
they were not permitted to know anything 
of the scheme till the nomination was made. 
Mr. Pierce, of Boston, one of the most pop- 
ular Republicans in the state and represent- 
ing in part the very city in which Simmons 
is to serve, was here all the time, and the 
secret was carefully kept from him. Is it 
strange that he should feel that he has been 
treated with indignity by the Executive? 
The simple truth of the matter cannot be 
ignored. It was one of Butler’s tricks, and 
most cunningly was it contrived. Secretary 
Richardson aided in it; Mr. Hooper, of 
Boston, was also active in the matter; to 
Mr. Dawes the secret was confided, with the 
expectation that he would remain neutral, 
which he has done; and, saddest fact of all 
Gen. Grant consented to grieve such men ag 
Judge Hoar, G. F. Hoar, Ex-Mayor Pierce, 
and others, and to ignore the wishes 
of a majority of the Massachusetts Re- 
publicans, that he might please one of the 
worst politicians of our times. What is to 
be said or done when such things are possi- 
blein the civil service? If the Administra- 
tion 1s to be run by such men as Gen. Butler, 
how much hope is there of good government 
under it?. There is @ very strong feeling 
here among the better class of Republic- 
ans; but, with such continued mistakes as 
the nomination of Williams, Cushing, and 
Simmons for high places, a feeling of de- 
spair is crowding out every other emotion. 

The Senate closes the week by indicating 
its purpose to increase bank circulation just 
forty-six millions of dollars. This is better 
than I feared, and it might easily have been 
far worse. It looked at one time as if forty 
millions would be added to the legal-tenders 
out, and it may. be done yet before the ses- 
sion closes; but [think not. There is an 
evident majority of three or four in the 
Senate in favor of an _ exceedingly 
moderate expansion. The debate has been 
one of the most wearisome and profitless 
that I have ever listened to in that talkative 
body. A dozen senators have done all the 
talking. Three or fourspeak nearly every 
day and the others speak in turn. This 
debate on finance has been running nearly 
two months, and some senators have spoken 
once a fortnight; andif it were to run ten 
years they would go on delivering the same 
fortnightly speech. Probably there is not a 
collection of men in the world who know 
so little of finance as this very body. If 
any intelligent financier will read the Senate 
debates on the subject and then can retain 
his respect for the average senatorial in- 
tellect, I shall be greatly astonished. Doubt- 
less some of these honorable gentlemen 
think far better than they talk, for they 
talk on this subject to suit friends at home. 
It is annoying that so large-brained a man 
as Mr. Morton undoubtedly is can argue, as 
he does, for more money in Indiana—as if 
Congress could legislate money into the 
pockets of his constituents. One can com- 
prehend the argument of those who contend 
that inflation is beneficial to. business; but 
those who insist that to take twenty-five mil, 
lions of bank-note circulation from New En. 
gland and give itto the West impoverishes 





| the East and enriches the West seems to: 
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me to bé crazy. The West must pay for 
this currency, and pay the East for it; and 
whether the bank be located in Rhode 
Island or Indiana can make but little differ- 


ence. 

The House has made little progress with 
the important business before it this weeks 
but it has indicated its purpose to restore 
the franking privilege so far as it relates to 
public documents and seeds. The Senate 
may possibly listen to public sentiment, ang 
insist that a longer trial shall be made of 
the present system. The grand argument 
in favor of restoration is the fact that there 
are half a million of books lying here which 
the people are not willing to pay the postage 
on to obtain. It would be far wiser to re- 
duce the postage on them toa very small 
sum—say five or ten cents a volume—and 
then provide that anybody may have them 
by forwarding the postage. This, however, 
would not answer the purpose of those who 
want the old privilege restored. They wish 
to make nine of their constituents pay for. 
book which shall be given to the tenth, and 
he the political favorite of a member of 
Congress. Pass the bill before the House, 
and next winter we shall see entire restora- 
tion, and the Government book business 
will cost millions every year. 

The so-called ‘‘ moiety system,” by which 
afew men make vast sums of money by 
collecting unpaid taxes, is in a fairway to 
be wbolished. The moment that the facts 
are exposed public opinion will drive Con- 
gress to the repeal of the laws under whick 


the system was inaugurated. The small 

‘‘ring” which have profited by it will ob. 

ject; but they cannot retain it much longer 
D. W. B. 








Publisher’s Department, - 


THE “HOPES DEFERRED” of three cen- 
turies have borne fruit at last by the inven- 
tion of the new Elastic Truss, that cures 
Hernia. It is worn with ease night and 
day and kept on till the Rupture is cured. 
Sold at moderate price, and sent by mail to 
order by The flastic Truss Co., No. 688 
Iwroadway, N. Y. City, who supply Cireu- 
lars free. 








Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. t 





SureicaL Exastic- Srocxines, for em 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. ¥. 


A WRONG CUSTOM CORRECTED. 


Iv is quite generally the custom to take 
strong liver stimulants for the cure of liver 
complaint, and both the mineral and veg- 
etable kingdoms have been diligently 
searched to procure the most drastic and 
poisonous purgatives, in order to produce a 
powerful effect upon the liver and arouse 
the lagging and enfeebled organ. This 
system.of treatment ison the same _ princi, 
ple as that of giving a weak and debilitas 
ted man large potions. of brandy to ena- 
ble him to do a certain amount of. work. 
When the stimulant is withheld, the organ, 
like the system, gradually relapses into #2 
more torpid or sluggish and weakened con- 
dition than before. What then is wanted? 
Medicines that, while they cause the bile to 
flow freely from the liver, as that organ is. 
toned into action, will not overwork and ” 
thus debilitate it, but will, when their use 
is discontinued, leave the liver strength- 
ened and healthy. 

WORKS WONDERS. 
BERGEN, Genesee.Co., N, Yi, n 
March 23, 1871. ; : 
Dr. R, V. PIERCE: 

Dear Sir :—Your treatment. in my case. 
has been quite successful and satisfactory, _ 
and for which I desire to express my grat 
itude. I have been troubled with a dis-.°- 
ordered Liver and Catarrh .and general. 
weakness for a. good many years, and was. 
failing slowly all the time ; and last Aas : 
I oalled on you and got some of your Gold- * 
en Medical Discovery and Dr. gs Car! 
tarrh Remedy, and one of your Nasal In-. 
jectors, and since that.time I have been 
improving, and am now better than I have 
been in years, not having had the sick 
headache in months, which I used to hay 
average once a week,the Golden M i 
Diseovery being the principal medicine ” 
used. It has worked wonders in my case? - 
and I recommend it to those similarly af - 
flicted. Let me express gratitude to you 
for such invaluable services. © © 9 ~ °*” 

Truly and gratefully : 

Wm. F. Carrrenpans ! 
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‘Tae ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” excels all other | NEW SUBSCRIBERS. WHY NOT? | A Walking Miracle. 


sewing machines, not only in the simplicity 
of its mechanical features, but also in those 
points of practical utility which are most 
sought after. No other machine turns out 
so useful, durable, and handsome a seam, 
with so little exertion or painstaking on the 
part of the operator. 





‘“‘How Fortunes ARE MapE In WALL 
SrrEet.’—A new book sent free explaining 
how money is often made in stock specula- 
tions by investing from $10 to $100 in 
“Pots” and ‘Calls.” L. W. HammLTon 
& Co., Bankers, 48 Broad Street, New York. 


Tue Annual Statement, given elsewhere, 
of the NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of U.S. A. shows a net. in- 
crease of $650,000 in Assets and New Poli- 
cies to the amount of 12,000,000 in 1878. 
Certainly a grand record. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


A WIDE MARKET. 


Dourme the past week the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Co. have received large 
orders for Cabinet Organs from their agents 
in London and Liverpool, England; Glas- 
gow and Dundee, Scotland; Vienna, Aus- 
tria; Stockholm, Sweden; and Melbourne, 
Australia. In addition to which, orders 
have been numerous from all parts of our 
own country—from Maine to Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco. Yesterday the com- 
pany received one order from London for 
eighty-five organs, and a remittance of 
$18,600 for one month’s sales by their 
agents in that metropolis. 

The London Choir notes it as significant 
that one of the best portraits of the Russian 
Princess, whose marriage to the Duke of 
Edinburgh was recently celebrated, repre- 
sents her in the act of playing on one of 
these popular organs. 














CLOTHES WRINGERS. 


Tuosz wanting that useful household 
article, a Clothes Wringer, should read the 
notice of Colby Bros., in another column. 

The Wringer. which they offer at a re- 
duced price to clubs is the same we offered 
as a premium two years since, and of 
which we gave away hundreds to our sub- 
scribers. 

It is simple in construction, easily ad- 
justed, and the price, which was moderate 
before, is made still more so by this offer to 
clubs. 








DR. JAS. C. JACKSON'S 
FAMOUS BOOK, 


How to Treat the Sick Without Medicine. 

Over 500 pages, well bound, and free from 
the unnecessary use of technical terms. 
Price, by mail, $2. oe 


The Laws of Life ‘na RGus of Health, 
the leading Journal of its kind in this coun- 
try. Single copy, one year, $1.50. Liberal 


terms to agents. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will send The Laws of Life and Jour- 


nal of Health for one year and a copy of 
How to Treat the Sick Without Medicine, to 
one address, for $2.75. Send stamp for 
specimen copy of our Journal and catalogue 
ofthe best books published on the subject 


of Health. Address 
Austin, Jackson & Co., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





PAINT—WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Att who propose to paint should write 
Ingersol! Paint Works, 156 South street, 
New York, and have sent free their work 
on Painting and selecting colors, with 
samples. They have ample evidence of 
its enduring twenty years. This is startling; 
yet the paint looks better and is cheaper 
than any first-class lead or zinc paint. All 
dealers should keep it. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Don’t forget to send your address to 
Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cortlandt st., N. Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and 
Plants for 1874. Sent free to all applicants 
on receipt of postage stamp. 








Prorscr your Burmprmes.—Send for tes- 
timonials, N.Y. Slate Roofing Co., 6 Cedar 
N.Y. Webave no connection with 
¥. Liquid Slate Roofing Co. (or City 

oil Co.), who copy our circular. 


Lamreanis Bloventine Hair Oil cannot be: 


by druggists. 85 cents. 





WE desire to make Toe INDEPENDENT & 
better newspaper this year than ever before. 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never fail 
to say a good word for Tae INDEPENDENT 
on every proper occasion. Such friendship 
and help we greatly appreciate. We believe 
we give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in thecountry. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefulness 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a very 
little outlay of time. For that time we are 
willing to give a valuable consideration. We 
want active agents in every city, town, and 
village, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 
or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; some of them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





A PRESENT FOR ALL. 
REMEMBER, every subscriber of THE In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 





or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood” ; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas ; or $3.50, 
on canvas and streicher, the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 
by mail. 
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WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the change adopted in ad- 
dressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to look carefully 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket; either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 





A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 





Au. old subscribers (not in arrears) re- 
newing their subscriptions for one year in 
advance will be entitled to our new premi_ 
um for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of Childhood.” 
See Premium Notice, in another column. 





SENDING MONEY. 

OncE more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or get a letter registered. We cannot be 
responsible for its loss. 








QUESTION ANSWERED. 
READER, if you want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is plainly 
and clearly stated on that ticket. 








TAKE NOTICE! 
Our subscribers and friends will please 
take notice that we do not offer two ean 
ums for one subscriber. 





NEIGHBORS, clud together and get Wash- 
ers and Wringers at wholesale, as well 
as papers and magazines. Colby Bros. & 
Co., Reading, Mich.; will send circulars, 
price-lists,and order-blanks for any one to 
get upaclub order for their superior ma- 
chines. Wholesale price to all, and a 
Washer free to the one who getsa club for 
one dozen, a Wringer for two dozen, and 
both (worth $12.50) for a club of three 
dozen. 

Farmers’ Clubs and Granges supplied at 
wholesale prices. Send your address and 
say how many circulars you will distribute. 

You can thus save one-third their cost by 
getting machines direct from the manufac- 
tory. Why not? 


FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “‘ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box’ 5055, New York City. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF PERRY 
DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 

to the suffering humanity of the age has 
relieved more pain and caused more real joy 
than any other one thing that can be named. 

The Apothecary finds it first among the 
medicines called for, and the Wholesale 
Druggist considers it a leading article of his 
trade, All the dealers in medicine speak 
alike in its favor, and its reputation as a 
medicine of great merit is fully and perma 
nently established. 














Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Headache, Sour- 
né88 or Acidity of the Stomach cured by MILK 
oF MaGnestA. For sale by all Druggists. 





‘* OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
eyo work on Throat Diseases, by 
N. Wriiramson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


$50,000 WILL BEI FA. x08. ANY REM- 
ody which will cur umatism, Pains in 
the ae Back, ‘at “Chest ‘Sore + Fagen | Insect 


Sti ‘ow robles’ Vomit- 
ing auloer | r Bian’ Dr Dr. To lass Wengen ‘Lintnene, es- 
Never fails. yen by the Drug- 
gists, Don. 27) Park Place, New Yi 








DIED. 





DONALDSON.—At Winona, +, On Tuesday, the 
15th inst., Thomas  Ponaldsgny tn in, i efizhtz-e hth 


ear 
Eitzavet th Donaldson, his wife, in bee pal 


” DoxAzDso%, —At Winona, Minn., on Sunday, 15th 
Thomas Do: maldson, fo formerly of this city, in the 
dighty-eighth year of his age. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOARDING AT DR. E. P. MILLER’S 


HOME OF HEALTH, 37,39, and 6h Week 20 St. 
This Home is pleasantly located in an agreeable 
pies the city, near Broadwa: = Madison Park. 
iquors and smoking are excluded, and the whole 
ent is had with reference to health and 
comet. ‘The Home is conducted witha strict 3 re- 
to neatness, the table abundantly sag dm 4 h 
wholesome fend om moderate. Turki 
Baths are furnished in. the*fome Patients and 
board tim 















y| HOUSEKEEPERS 


Hectro-Silcon, 


COFFIN, REDING 
No. 9 Gold Street. 





DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of — bladder and urinary 
aocomees nied by gravel osits, erietion. of ¢ tee 2 neck 
of the ae. —_ di: ost 


ity = bey = e, in 
stricture, in seminal weakness conditi ions of 
the parts accompanied by Rieti 
JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be found 2 mens efficacious remedy. Send_for circu 
aakste 5 See H & CO., 41 Liberty street, N. Y. For 
sale by Saas Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


“NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 
ohn Ware. celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY. BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 








Soa 4 Your BUILDINGS.— Agents wanted in 
ery town. ter soon. One coat ot 
Gline’s Slate 


an 
ofing Paint is to six 0; ron 
other. It fills up all holes in shin; los, tops all Leaks tin, or mi 


on, ready or a. 

count to the trade. Roofs ail cee 

gone Jor testimonials. N. Y. SLATE Roorine Co. Co., Xo. 
6 Cedar 8t., N. Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
37 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR'S Wig = Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all 








BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Ch ee 


Be ees gm Fags, & increases 
Is the only 
a. Rocommentge by 


eee stops its 








isable to to cut the sore, which w: orgie Sige be: ad 
comers and there was a quart tof matter run 
on 
The physicians all ingle dy me up to J A. said nd 
could do no more for m oth o ie more 
drawn up to my sea’ trand itwas thought ft a getup 
ome a cripple for life. 
en in this condition I saw VEGETINE advertise 


‘oing to plow corn, a well man. All my townsmen 
say it is a miracle to see me round walking and work. 


fo conclusion, I will add, when I was end uring such 

great suffering from that dreadful , Scro 

P rayed to the rd a above to take me out of this world; 
ut, as VEGETINE has restored to me the vy per 0: 

health, I desire nore then ever to live, that pmey e of 

e 








some serv. m ow-man ; ow of no 
better way to aid s ying is Cee than to enclose 
oe this statement case, with an earnest ben 0 


yea yto any commun es which - may Tecclve 
therefrom. Iam, sir, very re: 
WILLIAM PAYN, 


AVERY, BERRIEN Co., MicH., July 10th, 1872. 


SCROFULA. 


SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


If VEGETINE will relieve ain cleanse, purify, and 
cure such diseases, resto: i eaten’ to perfect 
health after trying ‘aifferent. oa ans, Many reme- 
or years, isit_ not conclusive proof, if 
you area sufferer, you can be cured? Why is this 


he great source of 

disease om nates in the blood; ‘and no medicine that 

does not a Girecsly upon it. to purif “Any and renovate, 

aeons — aim een ea Public atten’ When the 

blood be stagnan' either from 

change of" weather or we want of exercise, ir- 

regal ar diet, or from any other cause, the VEGETINE 
1 renew the blood, carry off the putrid humo: 

cleanse the stomach, regulate the bowels, ant imp 

a tone of vigor to the whole b 

in the public mind as well asin the medica ‘profes: 

sion, that the remedies supplied by the Vs 

dom are more e, more successful in the aeet 

aenen' 3 mineral medicines. VEGETINE is com- 


cures, where many other remedies have failed, as oil 
be seen by the above unsolicited testimonial. 


Vegetine is sold by all druggists. 
THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury. It isthe only washer that 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Stezm Washer ever offered to the 
public. Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars, giving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 
York. Price of Washer, $14. 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 


PAINT! 


White, Biack, and Over One Hun- 
dred Shades. 
MIXED READY FOR APPLICATION. 


Every Man can Paint his own 
House. 


It is one-half cheaper and will last three pmeoes 
jong es Paint mixed in the ordinary way. tented 
July Ist, 1865,and is the only pure emical Paint in 
the yey Send for sample card and price-list to the 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 43 Chambers Street. 
re 62d St. and N. R. P.-O. Box 4010. 
MEYER, Sec. 


8. A en Pres’t. LO 
W. J. HOYT, Treas. 











J. S. ADAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TORTOISE SHELL JEWELRY, 


are wholesaling and retailing at their manufactory 
new and elegant designs of Tortotee Shell Jewelry, 
such as 
Pins, Earrings, 
Lockets, Necklaces, 
Chains, Sleeve Buttons, 
Scarf Slides, Back Combs, 
Watch Cases, Etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
MONOGRAM WORK A SPECIALTY. 
All orders by mail receive prompt and careful at- 
tention. 
Manufactory and Salesroom: 
CORNER SNOW AND CHAPEL STREETS 
Providence, R. I. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 


combine an elegant Mantel Orna- 

S.. th a correct thermometer 
rfect Barometer; indicate the 
in weather 
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——— | AGRICULTURAL. 


OR. 


UTTS ™ 


\ 


VEGETABLE ) 


LIVER: PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functiozal action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUT?’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 


Price $1. 
MOTT’S 


LIVER PILLS! 








An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THE LIVER, 
and this statement is true, although it may at first 
seem like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of 
order the whole system and every organ and function 
suffer more or less in consequence.. In the incipient 
stages of the disease a man 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, restless, and despondent; and that ig 
the time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY, that will restore 
him to health 


IN A SINGLE DAY, 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may fol- 
low. ‘ 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS strengthen the whole system. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver and are 
more reliable as a Liver medicine than any of the 
mineral preparations, that DO MORE HARM THAN 
G@ooD. 

For sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. 
JOUN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 

8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


. THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOMCOPATHIC 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
For the Cure of Horses, CO: Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 


an 

These invaluable curatives neve been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin- 
ions for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFICACY. layany 
STABLE MEN, HORSE RAILROAD MEN, TURFMEN, TRAIN 
BREEDERS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS all have trie 
them, in every disease known among DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
and all say that for EASE OF ADMINISTRATION, FREEDOM 
FROM DANGER, and RAPIDITY and CERTAINTY OF CURE they 
Ten thousand cases of the Cana- 





New York alone with results approached by no other 
system or method. le, free from 


danger, and may! _ ates IN AN INSTANT, and are always 
reliable as cura 
LIST OF SPECIFICS and principal range of action: 
.A.—Cares all Infi 


Cc 
B. B-Osnres all 


patel or 





» Diseases of ins ons, or Joints... besaee 10 
Cc. C. ~ Distemper, Canadian Heese Dis- ‘a 
- 10 
10 
100 
00 
m1 00 

) 1 odes rapt ay yt and Uno, 
Mange, Torey, We 2 ae sheccesdse 100 

J. J.—Cures _ Dise o agen. bit 
Condition, Paralysis, Sto Staggers... 100 


Veterinary Case, in Black Wes ne with 
otorinary, Le 0 








cts. _Me T, 35 eta. 
ee by ‘Express to any pare 
of e country on a ofthe price, in or 
s3 or w DDR! 
Oat het Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
e) ROADWAY, NEW YORK. - 
a peptic b by all Druggists. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A dépressed, irritable state of mind ; a weak, 
nervous, exhausted feeling; no energy or an- 
imation; confused head, wenk memory. The 
consequences of ezceeecs, “mental overwork, 





or indis- 
cretions. This N RS, WILEY 8's i finds a 
verel oni ts EY Ay HOMCGS6- 
ATHIC ee eee Me: tones up the 

system, dispels gloom Sy desponden 
juve: is F +l system. is perf ¥ 
har and always efficient. Price, $5 for a pack- 
portan of five, pox om ¢ he of powder, im- 
mae or 7 mail Ne ceipt ee =n oe 
5 I, rece t) ce, - 
MPHREYS'S Honabeariy MEDICINE CO., 

dren PSaoapways ¥. Send for Circular, 





NE << 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.tcare. STH. 
NE a 


BASHFULNESS, dtinasn 


Te entees 
CH Ao Ny Be mindand Bode. Fer 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 
HELMBOLD'S BUCHU, 


The Great Family Medicine 


for all diseases of the Kipneys and kindred 
organs. 3 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


for the cure of Dropsy, Gravel, and all obscure 
disorders. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, and all dis- 
orders of the Urinary Organs. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU. 


Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations. 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU. 


None genuine unless stamped on each bottle 
—H. T. HetmBoxp. 


HELMBOLD’ S BUGHU. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & C0, 


$ and 9 College Place, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





INSURANCE. 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Pane saaw, ey CY. Maran CROWELL, Pres’t. 
in New York, 173 Broad way. 
Western a ‘Southern Depariment, 160 La Salle &t., 


At the request of its President the Committee on 
Accounts and the Finance Committee met as a joint 
Committee for the parpese < of ma a Lag 5 


vestigation of all the affairs o: 
ANCE COMPANY, a8 iL as ~ —- of its Ben 
curities, Tempo: and other ie 

In pane = et ofS hat req re —y and paviig mee a 
very carefulan at request, andinvest: pation: as 
before named, Pb. uae in detail,as well of books 
as securities, make the. is own 


They find the Company in all respects sound, and 
= it the assets set Ysorth in es e Statement end- 





- vPthis Report. 3ist, 1873, and which is mad 
r- 8 Re} 

e Statement shows a mapine of $818. RY 
Deducting for bape ae pega oe of of $630 190. 
be remains as net profits 

om y seems never — Ay? rganization to 

have been in a more ~~ aay condition. The values 
n its assets laced low 


yea: m- 
all its current losses, nearly one million 
of mes losses in Chicago and Boston; has made no 
its stockholders for assessments ; has 

now has $8 assets amount: = 
-05, which is in excess of the gross 
time when the last dividend i 

declared of $132, 


Committee congratula' 

great success of the Company during the: 

years, and are gratified 

be Come of a dividend of 
NUARY 


3TH, 

H. FROTHINGHAM, 
Ait h CORBIN, 
WILLIAM P. BEALH, 
DREW V. STOUT. 





ive per cent. 





Finance Committee. 


Committee on 
Cc, BETTS, Accounts. 
ree H. Bon ool 


nner, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES ACRES OF THE BEST LAND*in 

the West for sale on Ten Years’ Credit, at 6 

r Cent. Interest, by the 2 Burlington ‘and Missouri 
pany. 





River Railroad Com 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED, 


except interest, till fifth year. Rich Bell. warm 
emate, fone & ‘Bensons, het Faxes and Fes 

on. ‘are and Low Freights on 
household goods to those who “ 


BUY THIS YEAR. 
Pe . Circulars and Maps, with full } Pe ad- 


0S. 
Land Com’r, Burlington, lowa, 





AT WHATEVER COST, 

ARE ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
person, Gardener, Amateur, or Farmer, can afford 
to lantany but the B ST. We make a specialty of fur- 
arket Gardeners’ use, chiles wn, extra 
selected Seeds of varieties having their special approval. 
Also, for F: Family Gardens the finest and Desk ys eties in- 
troduced u up to the present time. With us QUALITY 

sia ema seeagereernae At af 
ices for ring 0O' con ins 

full information? Et, ba free foal iy send for it. 
SCHLEGEL, » EVE 





CO 
OSTON: MASS. 





NOW READ ¥. 


CROSMAN BROS.’ 


Illustrated CATALOGUE and GUIDE 
to the Flower and Vegetable Garden for 1974, hooey 
fully illustrated and containing a magnificent Cole 


ored Plate of seven new and rae ular flowers. Sent 
F E yy receipt of stamp. 3 dress 
(Estab’d 1840.) Or »N. Y. 











a eAZEURS AND i aaeeae 
bye postal card for our Retail and ange Cata- 
ween cheese Potding Plants, Roses. oe Buyers’ 


Selection of 12 different Plants f or De Sent by 
—_ oF go poress- WALNUT GROVE CO., Prov- 
enc 2 





EDUCATION 


COLOSSEUM. 


Broadway and 35th Sth Street, New York. 


NOW COMPLETED AND PERMANENTLY OPEN 
The Magnificent GYCLORAMIC] ILLUSION: 
Ris BY MOON HT ! 


With the Parmin and isiarils Titrencts of 
sTARL HY an d GA LIG 


u 
7. wonlarrenowned ‘tha vt ed ot go art. 


f 

ofa h-toned, intellectual, and moral character, th 

management have fitted .w the immense 
POLY CHNIC PROMENADE 


A SERIES OF CURIOUS AND by egy EX- 
HIBITIONS, Comprising the — and 
Mechanics, ied 

— Mlusions, 


THE SPINY, ANZ THE 

IN THE LECTOR 

are daily BS , afternoon 34 evening, My 
THE ILLUSIONS ‘AND DELUSIONS OF SCIEN 

Illustrated costly ap} d Opts, displaying the won- 

cere — aot god pti soe os which are : 
feclking Pavan fs, Distoing Statue, and 


many others 
An elevator conveys visitors em y- and from the Tower 
every five minutes. The entertainments are under 
the direction of raen TOBIN, late Secretary of the 
London Polytechni 
Exhibition every afternoon, proms 1 to 5 o’clock, and 
every woe from 7 to 10 o’eloc 
mission, $1. No ‘Extras. 


SPIE IT HAND. 





containing fists of 3,000 n 


showing the cost of advertising. ailed free. 


DEVOE’S 








THE FINEST WRERATOR IN THE 


IN BARRELS AND CASE 
The Devoe Mfg. Co., New York. 





GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 


E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. 
FORT EDWARD. SOLLECIATE IN- 


Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 
teaching. or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
any three studies mag he selected. 

‘or spri ——— of thirteen weeks. h 19th, $60 
and common English. Christian but non- 

se - Send for catalogue to JOS. EH. KING, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 








An Having, Children to Educate or School 
es to will e he ihe “3 ae Edu- 


cational al Monthy. r ann 
ERMERHORN & 60. a4 Bond ' st. N. Y. 


pAIRE, IORLY 27 B. UiSotiba and dahon of 


Youth of Defective Inteon ct, offers to parents and 





guardians the e. rience of twenty years’ successful 
operation ‘and al the comforts of an elegant country 
ome. GEORGE BROWN, M. D., Supt, 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STICKWELL & C0.'S 
MUCILACE. 


THICK, CLEAR, ADHESIVE. BEST IN USE. 


Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid 


turns Jet Black. Never fouls a pen. 


S. S. STAFFORD, M’f’r, New York. 








AVILUDE 
OR 





Thig most popular and Lenn p vamen oI educational 
game: has become too widely and favorably known to 
lished e comment. It is THE BEST i@ ever pub- 


refinin 
Scientific fa 
boca 


@ constant source of amusement, soreas 
in ee pee mee 4 and based strictly 

': am po TY on receipt of 75 conte by 

LEE GA CO., Worcester, Mass. 








That splendid ‘New ; Field Game which prerorvers such 








NATIONAL. HUES! IMMA fo. 


Receipts for 1873... ....-.......ceeeceeseeeeece 

Fee ee te TOR TIT. ccccccccccscncceccs #0 Tt $00 ii 

Net Increase in Assets earns the year..... ~ $657,544 13 13 
Beisns $151,123 09 


Cash in Bank and in Trust Com mpanies 
U. 8., State, and ‘elt Bonds, market “value 369/318 75 
S$ secured i 


Loan 1,627,849 05 
Toana fully secured b and 
Looms secures by Policies of this and other 


aeeeee see eeeeee ete eeeee tenes 


niliddemmaes p | RAS peer soeeee $3,293,581 61 
Bewieve _ - — under which the 


ee 00 
Death Chains not nue &ail other iiabiidiéay “loons 7 7 

eeiabnaenein. tm os 32,000,127 7 

SURPLUS............ 5 ius: Ue 





In force January La 


the year........ 


St a a strong Stock ig Spent cll Pat of Pre- 


FSU are emer ae | Se 





an excitement at "howsots , Long Branch, an: 
where, last season, will be broug t out this Spring, in 
sets of seven different styles, at ey hoy prices : 
—— cs $50, $100, 





result, of coo 
closing stam; 








PRINT Wi re 
SELF-INKING PEARL * PRESS 
few and valuable in busi- 





Sor 


Presses. Type, 
Golding & of; 14 Kilby St.. Boston. 


91 yr 


.~T. ANTHONY & CO. 
ae ig ‘opposite Metropolitan. 





CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 
and Ornaments: 


In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE GREAT AMERIGAN COFFEE POT: 








THAMPION OF THE WORLD! 
oNener Ef over ; makes its own hot water; does its 
wn drippi distils coffee as clear as am ber ; extracts 
all its streugth and retains all its aromatic and nutri- 


rties. Coffee made in five minutes. 


Family size. 4 quarts $2.50; 3 quartz, $2.25; 2 quarts, 
OA 1 quart, #i. 7%. Sent toany addras on receipt of 


P 

Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or eagle fur- 
nished to hotels and saloons to 

Here is an opportunity to make mone rarely pre- 
sented in alifetime. State and County Rights La a . 

ll and examine it in operadon, or send for ill 
trated cir pular. 
WITT C. BROWN & CO 

OFFICE EMD SALEROOMS, 678 BR’ ROADWAY 

opposite the Grand Ceatral Hotel, New York City, 


COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


CROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents to $1 per gallon. 


ENGLISH ROOF. PAINT. 
CROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents a gallon. , 
LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 

Send for cards of colors and circulars. : 

N. ¥. CITY OIL CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 116 MAIDEN LAN. . 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
ve the MOST POWERFUL, th e SOPTEST, 
¢ BEST Light known for On 








SMATI 

on hand ¢ and ‘made to cadets 
‘A Liberal Discount to Charches and the Trade. 

De EARL STREET (one door east of 

pe 8 New York. I. P. K, Inventor 

Patentee. 





No Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 

HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. | 

RATIONAL Kore. a 
Price One Dollar 


66 GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE.” 
41 Dey Street, New York os 3 














Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFHE.—The market for Rio was very quiet and 
wices were still entirely nominal. Atthe outports 
business was also quiet. Mild grades were still very 
quiet at the late decline and prices nominal. 

FISH AND SALT.—The market for Mackerel is 
active. The stocks are light and prices tending up- 
ward. Dry Cod in good demand and sells freely. 
Box Herring are very scarce. Barrel Herring are 
in good demand, with the advent of Lent, and prices 
are firm. Salt—Liverpool Fine in fair request at 
steady prices. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The de- 
mand for Raisins of all kinds continues steady. 
Prunes are in good request. Other Fruits are in steady 
request at unchanged prices. Oranges and Lemons 
meet with ready sale. Domestic Dried Fruits are 
firm, but quiet. 

MOLASSES.—Refined grades of Foreign have been 
in good request at steady prices. Grocery grades are 
in good demand at full prices. New Orleans is selling 
freely to the trade at steady prices. 


* ‘RICH.—An improved jobbing business is reported at 
steady prices. The distributive trade is less active, 
Prime and fancy grades of Carolina in fair request, 
All kinds of East India quiet. 

SUGARS.—Raw has been in good demand at. about 
jast week’s prices. Grocery grades are held at same 
rates, though less firmly. Refined in good request by 
the trade at steady prices. 

SYRUPS.—There is a good steady demand, espe- 
cially for the low grades, and prices rule firm. 

SPICS.—Pepper and Nutmegs appear to have been 
the leading articles the past week. Cassia, Pimento, 
and Cloves have been in fair request at bteady prices. 

TEAS.—There was a moderate line trade at abou® 
previous prices. Invoices met with moderate de- 
mand. There has beena good d d for di 
Japans and Oolongs, which are to a certain extent 
taking the place of Coffees. 
















GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—Flour.—The business in 
shipping grades continues good. Family grades are 
dull. Wheat.—Arrivals have been large. Market 
dull, with downward tendency. Corn.—No improve- 
mentinthe demand. Quotations about as they were. 
Barley is high. Trade to a certain extent restricted. 
Malt is dull and entirely nominal. 

BUILDING MATERIALS .— Cement unchanged 
Lamber.—There continues to be a dull market for all 
kinds; prices steady and stocks in fair supply. Bricks 
in limited request. Lime is in fair request. The mar- 
ket for other articles in this line of trade is without 
change. 

COTTON.—The demand for “spot’’ Cotton has been 
only moderate and previous prices are barely steady. 
The sales comprise 6,349 bales (including 700 to arrive), 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for State Butter has been 
quite active and prices have advanced. Good demand 
for Western and sold readily at 2 cents advance. Re- 





































ceipts 13,815 packages. We quote: 
State fancy pails and tabs to grocers: 
Fan Co. and Creamery -50@— 
Good to prime... ‘ ‘a8 
Fair to good. . 
California, new roll, prime en 
Calitornin, OFd 01... 02555. cskscseteescaceseoanerses —@i I 
Pennsylvania ore pallial tubs, ps. goo. 00d to — 37@39 
Pennsylvania store-packed tubs, fair to good... .35@37 
W. R. & Mich. factory, selected........ 1139@40 
W. R. & Mich. factory, 87@38 
W. R. & Mich. factory, 36@37 
W. R. & Mich. Peg can do @3T 
W. R. & Mich. firkins, fair to goo -33@35 
W. R. & Mich. tubs, good to p -36@38 
W. R. & Mich. tubs, fair to +++ B4@36 
Western, fir! to pi oveeee B4@36 
estern, firkins, fair to good. + B2@34 
‘estern, tubs, to prim: + -B6@38 
Wi , tu Ds, air to 400d. -83@36 
‘estern, po: -25@33 
Roll butter, choice..... 88@ 39 
Rol! butter, good to prim .85@38 
Roll butter, to good. -83@35 
State, single dairies, very ch 43@45 
State, entire dairies, good to pene: 40@43 
State, entire dairies, ad to good.. +» 89@40 
Si , firkins, selected.............. -- 42@43 
State, firkins, » good to bei. -- 40@22 
State, firkins, fair to good........<. 38@40 
State, half-fArkin tubs, vate choice 47@48 
tate, half-firkin tubs, 44@46 
State, half-firkin tubs 40@44 
State, Welsh tubs, Fall-m: 43@45 
State, Welsh tubs, good t to RS 41@43 
State, Welsh tubs, air to good..... <sadsedesebscas eee 


CHEESE.—The export demand has been light dur- 
ing the past week and the home trade has bought 
moderately. Receipts have materially increased, 
and, though holders are refusing to make concession, 
the market is less buoyant. Receipt k: 
We quote: 

PACtOTY, fINC.......-scccceccccces ececeeees LOK D163 
15 @16 















ra Dalry 0 good..... 
adn 3h ana * fair.. 


EGGS.—Although Lent began on Wednesday, the 
demand has not increased sufficiently to use the in- 
creased receipts and prices have steadily favored the 
buyer. Increased receipts over last week, 3,341 pack- 
ages. We quote: 

State and Penn.......... 
Western, extra bran 
Western, ordinary .... 
Southern..........+0+ 

Limed, ven... 


“  -Western...... Sevedeoees base ohctag esp cGond 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are in good demand and 
higher. Cranberries in good demand and decidedly 
higher. Hickory Nuts are less plenty and in good de- 
mand. Peanuts al dull. We —, 

Apples, Russets, Roxbury, per bbl.......... $4 25@$4 
Apples, selected variedies, tes, Beate, tate, ‘a besten -450@ 6 
Apples, poor to fair, per .. 15@ 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, taney, per bbl 
ranberries, pe Cod, f: ‘air to prime, pe’ 
ranberries, Jersey, fancy, 
ran wlhieg q ee g00 


reer, oor to 
Aickory . MN ~t, “che 1 
Via, pane. 
anu nia, p _ bdeteaocsdbbe 
Peanu Virginia, } good...-.-- 






























eanuts, 











of which 1,799 were taken for export, 877 for spinning, 
3,313 on speculation, and 360 in transit. The demand 
for future delivery has also been light and the mar- 
ket closed weak. The sales aggregate 46,250 bales, at 
15K%@17% cents. Basis Low Middling: 154@155-16 
cents for February, 15%@15% cents for March, 16@16 
7-32 cents for April, 164%@16 11-16 cents for May, li@ 
17% cents for June, and 17%@17}4 cents for July. We 


quote: 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 


Uplands and New 
ida. Mobile. Orleans. Texas. 
Ordinary, per Ib........18 13 13 
Good Or itnary RE a. 14 u% 14% 3 
Strict Sane! (Ordinaiy. UY 1% 156 1-16 15 1-16 
+7 Middl 15% 155 155 155% 
ing 16% 16K 16% 
Goud ee 1i% 1% 11% 





HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market for Dry 
Hides is dull and prices favor the buyer. , Wet Salted 
Hides have been fairly active at unchanged prices. 
Leather.—The demand is good. Medium and light 
weight rough Upper is scarce and wanted. Hemlock 
Sole in good request and manufacturers are buying 
more freely. Oak le dull and in limited supply. 

HOPS.—The market remains ery quiet, and we 
have no transactions of momen to report. Prices 
are unchanged. 

LIVE STOCK.—Notwithstanding a reduced supply 
of Beef Cattle the past week, the market was dull and 
prices a shade lower. Milch Cows in light demand at 
$35 to $80 per head for inferior to prime. Veal Calves 
were dull; prices favored the buyer. Sheep were in 
fair demand; market firm for prime stock and weak 
for inferior. Bipes" were dull for Live, Dressed in fair 
request. 

METALS.—Copper.—The market for Ingot is fairly 
active at previous prices. Manufactured goods steady 
and unchanged. Block Tin dulland tendency down- 
ward. Spelter.—Foreign is neglected and prices nom- 
inal. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Manufacturers of Adamantine 
Candles until recently have been behind in their or- 
ders; but now, with orders pretty well filled, trade is 
slow. Coal.—The market for all kinds still continues 
nactive. Drugs.—Market unchanged. Prices on some 
kinds firm. Dyes.—Tbe market for all articles in this 
line of trade is without material change. Gunny 
Bags are without movement and prices: nominal. 
Gunny Cloth.—India is quiet and prices unchanged. 
Domestic Bagging is firm. Hardware.—There i, 
decidedly an improved feeling both for Domestic and 
Foreign, with prices very firm. Hay.—The demand is 
light. Shipping remains steady. Hemp.—No change 
to notice in prices. India Rubber.—Market for all 
kinds quiet but firm. Indigo dull. Rags and Paper 
Stock.—All descriptions of Rags are scarce and 
wanted. Stearine.—Market firm. 

OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Linseed continues 
unchanged and quiet. Lard is quiet and easier, 
Sperm is firm, with an upward tendency. Other Oils 
quiet, without material change in prices. Petro- 
leum.—An active trade is reported both for “spot” 
and future deliveries. Crude is firm at previous fig- 
ures. Turpentine has been in good demand and 
prices firm. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog products is firm, 
During the past week prices were variable. Beef re- 
mains steady. 


WOOL.—Market firm at unchanged prices. 
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GREEN VEGETABLEIS.—Cabbages are becoming 
searcer and firmer, but are unchanged as yet. Other 
kinds quiet and unchanged. We quote: 


igus, req er bbl....... Sescocccsesoccssces € HQ 500 
-” low, per, bbl. 450@ 500 

ig se tin 18s 38 
Garlic, per 100 strings...... é @ 
urn! = Russia, per bbl.. We 
Squash, Hupoer rd, Loo 3 oe H po 
Cabbages, mt an é is 1) a 
Letiuce, hot-house, per 
Lettuce, Black Curley,“ - 60@ 80 





DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are quiet. Peaches are 
firm, with light inquiry. Cherries are steady and firm 
We quote: 

Apples, State, 1873, Sliced. a eased hpoh keen antic 
s uarters ° 
x Western, 187 


. Southern, Sliged, i873. i 









“ “ 


Peaches, 1873, bbot resins 
Peeled 





gh ne 
prime.. 
“ ae. oe 

« Unpeeled, 
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te, 1873, F D....... 
uthern, » 1813, @ 
Raspberries, 1873, ed 
POULTRY AND GAME.—Dressed is plenty, the 
market is dull, and holders are obliged to accept lower 
prices. Live Poultry is very slow of sale. Geese and 
Ducks easier. The market has broken down badly on 
all kinds of Game. We quote: 
DRESSED POULTRY. 


ickens, Jerse ont] Bucks Oo. pome-- 
Chickens” Jersey and Bucks Co., fair to 
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LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls and Chickens, Jersey, # D.......... 
Fowls and > age Se. #D.. 5 
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BEANS.—The receipts have been large and prices 
favor the buyer. Medium quiet. Pea Beans are of- 
fered freely and are lower. We quote: 





— Kidney 1873, fair to good 
Beans, Rianey, 
Beans, Red Pe 1873, prime. . 


PEAS.—Canadian are plentier and lower. Green 
quiet and unchanged. We quote: 











» free, in DDIS,.........00eeeee0ee.— @l 
Peas, green, new, prime........... val 701 
Peas. gre en, new, poor to fair........ .-1 60@1 65 
Peas, Southern b. e., per 2-bush. bag........ oe — G3 


HONBY.—The demand is more aotive. ‘The quality 
of stock is generally inferior. We oor 
White Dove in lass boxes... eevccccccccces 
Buckwheat, es es" DRO ois 

aa CORN.—The market is very firm, but bust- 
ness is light. “pe quote: 
ME CNN, DBs oins cacecssizhcceccsvovces eocee 
Green, —_ © cant Motam. Bb. 

ed and Red-tipped, # b... 

POTATOES.—The demand for Barly Rose for seed 
purposes is fair and they rule firm. Peach Blow dull. 
Sweet are steady. We quote: 












Rose, State, in shipping order. ... G83 5 
pee nr 

“ Jers sey an nd L ae Bes bbl W@ 2 59 

eo hate . te 3 % 
‘ 

00@ 2 50 

Prince Albert, in in Ship ae droge 50@ 275 

in bul + Per bbl. 256@ 2 50 

baie, White, OO@ 2 25 

guilt Red, in shipping oeder.. 25@ 2 50 

ess, in bulk, eoren yb iokeees 25@ 2 50 

Sweet ¥ Yellow, 1 pe leware, per, bbl... -{ wo § e 





ASHES.—The demand only moderate. We quote: 


Pots, frst SOrtS........sisccecesseccsseeccscsecsss OX@— 
Pearls, first sorts..... gait och ano cesdnse sky cine. MDE 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and P3 Provisions. 
= Duty 
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—- ga—— iClear Heavy....18 . A 00 
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Po Ricc al4 
English is., N 87 7 aX 
Muscovado....—33 a—40 Bad 
SYRUPS. — ay 
- 94ald 
ies - Buell 
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TEAS DUTY: | Free 
Young Hyson. —— 1 


Hyson.. 
Imperial 
Gunpowder. aeea a 14 ala 
ap smoked Tongues. 20 a— 
pee. rath a 550 
Dry Goa Woste. 
(. @bdbl........ a 52 
;Piekled Goa 
i. @ bbl........ 600 2625 
Sakon rei: 
‘ Ordinary.—25 2 M \NotBay ciao aisso 
“A — _ le . vo ald 
SPICES. va No’d Shore 150 alt 0 
12.50 
00 
00 

















Mace. 
SALER s. | Herring, sea. 
In papers, #@ B. 8Xa— 94° ® box.......—28 a—30 
FRUIT. 3% es aie , ea No. 
Raisins,layer,new.—a lai ioe, idlincis sont 
.Mu — SALT: Durr: : 8al2 cts. 8 
390 100 Ds. 
—_-— Turks Island. 
ush....— a— — 
Ashton’s fine235 a300 
Worthington 
Fae tes ine.. 4 ooceen a210 
D © ndaga- 
sadianand 260 
Table os in bx. 
8 doz....... a1 
In rH) on 
NN + it, ier fy anal poh 5 
ED FRUIT Cc. n small pekts, 
100inabbl.... 4% 5 
‘SODA—BICARB. 
Kegs, N’castl—  a— 6 
“ American.— a— 6% 
papers, 60-. fie 
CREAM OF fARTAR. 
Grand Crystal; 


Good Quality. i eu B 


inary. es 
SOE UTY: 308 ¢ 

a3 Castile, imported. Rite ai 
a250 old.lo alg 





Db OZ... ..— — 
Peas,2 # doz 240 


Lima Beans, 2 Caste, ee, ale 
wie oxy? ™ a29% (Pale Family...... atl 
ppb 345 2360 i a 








a450 bg +e 
Olives, Queen, PRTG .05 0005000004 8a— 914 
bond, oz.—— 2500 Rangoon, fair to 
PD 





Heidi ee —— 2150 |Starch’ Corn.....104a— 
Flour and Grain. 
Noe 1 mili, 162 a165 
. and 10. spg. a 
Vkamily 83 a9% | 2 159 a1 62 
Va. and ok hae 156 a159 
Extra....... £50 a8 2 148 a152 
St. Louis...... 700 a9 % Winer Red. -160 2170 
Ind., Ohio, :Amber Mich..170 a 1173 
and Mich: 67 alt% | White Mich...170 a 195 
Am 
Iowa RS Wis. 95 
Spring W.. $700 


6385 





a 625 

a 525 it 

a 600 - 61 

05% i oO. 

a 

a 490 

2425 iWestern.......17 al 

a87i5 |2RowedState.165 » 170 
(Can: seseeee 19) & 200 





90 w340 | 


go Hides, Furs, Skins. 


Gold quotations on Foreign and California Hides; 
on City and Western cdrrency quotations are given. 


A.Sax. Fl’e#D.—00 a—70 HORNS— 3 

A.F.B. Merino.—48 a—60 |Ox.B.A.& R...300 al1400 

A.«4&% Merino—i6 FO Ror 300 a1200 

Sup. Pulled Co.—47 a—53 |FURS AND SKINS—Un- 

A. Combing....—52 a—fid of all kinds,free, 

No. 1 Pulled. ...—26 7 prices. 

Sup. Pulled....—47 a—52 |Beaver * 

Valp. Unwash.—21 a—26 * North?D.200 a 500 

, fine .—2% a—36 = pe ae ag 273 

TT co} --—23 a—2i bs! estern..1 a % 

e+ woe pew a—33 Ot ae 3 
ashed..o20 a—36 oe! 

Smyrna Unw..518 a—21 |RedF 18 a2 

Smy na W: ‘530 a—% |Raccoo " $79 
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GreenSaWest— Hemlock, mid— 27 a—23 
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Drugs Ras Dyes. 
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a— isadder, Fren 
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Cantharides.. 160 a1 60-66 deg..— _24a— BY 
Car.Ammonia— 17a— 18 Ig jum. ese a 5 30 
rd -170 a1 |Oxal.Acid# hgdl6¥a— 17%, 
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H. K. THURBER & C0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. Now York. 
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Flour, Grain, ete, 2% per cen : eo 
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Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 
P.-0.Box 5643.) New York... 
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COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS REV- 
ENUE. 





Tue United States has one hundred and 
thirty six customs districts and ports of de- 
livery, at which the collection of import 
duties for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
1878, amounted to $184,556,045.02. The 
cost of collecting this revenue was $6,010,- 
847.385, which gives an average percentage 


‘of $8.25 on the amount collected. The nuin- 


ber of persons employed was 5,047. Of 
the total amount New York City yielded 
$124,754,693.75, at a cost for collection of 
$1,966,317.75, or an average percentage of 
$1.57 on the revenue collected. The number 
of persons employed was 1,338. Boston and 
Charlestown furnished $20,384,224.60, em- 
ploying 714 persons in the service, at the 
cost of $690,874.40 for collection, or an 
average percentage of $3.38 on the collec- 
tion. Philadelphia furnished $7,870,055.- 
62, employing 347 persons, at the cost of 
$354,037.88, or an average percentage of 
$4.50 on the collection. Baltimore fur- 
nished $7,218,068.17, employing 274 persons, 
at the cost of $408,528.51,or an average per- 
centage of $5.24 on the collection. New 
Orleans furnished $3,611,964.98, employing 
413 persons, at the cost of $469,747.51, or 
an average percentage of $18 on the col- 
lection, San Francisco furnished $8,025,- 
286.37, employing 200 persons, at the cost 
of $329,756, or an average percentage of 
$4.10 on the collection. 

Of the one hundred and thirty-six dis- 
tricts and ports of delivery there were 
thirty-two at which not a dollar was col- 
lected, although the Government paid $75,- 
259.78 as the compensation of official em- 
ployes who did nothing and had nothing to 
do. At fourteen. ports the receipts were 
$1,995.52, and the cost $72,546.52. At sev- 
enteen ports the receipts were $27,875.40, 
and the cost $95,889.20. At eight ports the 
receipts were $51,581.71, and the cost $55,- 


"63:07. Add these items together, and we 


have seventy-one ports at which the receipts 
amounted to $81,452.63, while the expenses 
in paying employes were $298,958.57. The 
cost of the collection was nearly four times 
the amount collected. : 

At twenty-four other ports the receipts 
were $576,108.60, and the cost $275,218.63. 
At ten ports the receipts were $731,027.41, 
and the cost $259,390.89. Atnineteen ports 
the receipts were $4,761,194.25, and the cost 
$527,115.14. At four ports the receipts were 


~$3,011,014.43, and the cost $304,190.12. At 


eight ports the receipts were $175,395,252.70, 
and the cost $4,845,474.50. 

These figures show very clearly the wis- 
dom of Secretary Richardson’s recommend- 
ation that Congress should revise the whole 
system of customs districts, consolidating 
many of them and abolishing others, dis- 
missing useless employes, cutting down 
the expenses of the service, and in this 
way retrenching the expenses of the Goy- 
ernment, At least a million of dollars may 
be saved, without in the slightest degree 
impairing the service or reducing the amount 
Here is a leakage which 
the Government ought to stop. . 





BUFFALO TRADE. 





Tue following statement given by the 
Buffalo Commercial. shows the average rate 
for each season on wheat from Chicago to 
Buffalo and the annual receipts of flour 


_and grain at Buffalo for the under-men- 


ieioned years: 
. ane Sachon, Bote! 
on Wheat Sear" 
Year. Cents. Pater 
ren acncncdeccgeccesees (esee 11.0 61,460,601 
TRED..... ceccccccccccccereoseves 10.5 72,872,454 
1868... .. ai 75 64,735,510 
BBO... cb canh tepcccce tances ae 9.5 61,177,146 
TRGB veess cn cecc sean. abevecade 9.7 51,415,188 
5 se ALIS TTEL COTTE T KLEE ETRE 13.4 58,388,087 
a: Bebe oa Brecccsdedecce 6.8 50,168,074 
60,197,215 
45,489,276 
45,477,604 
67,529,158 
62,550,506 
68,838,105 





-Nine thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine 


vessels arrived at the port in 1873 and ten 


‘thousand three hundred and three in 1872. 


In 1862 theynumber was sixteen thousand 
three hundred and ninety. 





HE INDEPENDENT. 


Tue Senate having r requested Secretary 
Richardson to prepare a statement of the 
amount of méney expended by the Govern- 
ment on public works in the several states 
and territories from June 80th, 1865, to 
June 30th, 1878, the Secretary has submit- 
ted a detailed exhibit, showing the total 
sum to be $1038,294,501. The amount thus 
expended on railroads, canals, and wagon- 
roads from 1789 to 1878 1s also stated, 
making an aggregate of $104,705,163. The 
total of the two sums is $207,999,664. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE characteristics of the season thus far 
are a slackness of trade; a large number of 
out-of-town buyers who are anxious to be- 
gin their selections, but are waiting for 
something to turn up; a confidence on the 
part of agents and jobbers that when the 
spring fairly opens it will be large; and, 
hence, prices are well maintained, though 
the market is well supplied with seasonable 
goods. The hesitation among the out-of- 
town buyers is owing to the uncertainities 
still felt in relation to the action of Con- 
gress as respects the currency. Money is 
pow abundant and the borrowing rates 
are low; but it is well understood that 
if any scheme for contracting the cur- 
rency should be adopted money will become 
scarce, the rates of interest largely increased, 
and business generally will be crippled. 
Productions will fall off and consumption 
will diminish and prices decline. But we 
think it may now be safely assumed, from 
what has already occurred in both branches 
of Congress, although no definite action has 
been had, that the result of legislation this 
spring will be to add the $44,000,000 of what 
Secretary Richardson calls his ‘‘ reserve” of 
greenbacks to the whole of the legal-tenders, 
making the amount $400,000,000, and the 
whole of the currency, bank and legal-tender 
included, $800,000,000. If this should be 
done, and there is every reason for believing 
thatit will be, there need be no apprehen- 
sions about the financial situation for the 
coming two years, at least. The longer that 
country merchants delay making their pur- 
chases the greater will be the rush and ex- 
citement and the likelihood of advancing 
prices when they begin. The jobbers are 
generally well stocked up and prepared for 
the spring business, so that the present 
demand for staple domestic goods is gen- 
erally quiet. 3 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in small demand during the week, 
without speculative transactions. Prices 
are steady, nominally, in both heavy and 
light weights, and the stock in first hands 
is small for the season. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are not 
in very active demand; but there are large 
deliveries on former orders, and prices are 
well maintained, though the sales are on a 
small scale. 

Printing cloths in the gray are dull. 
There is no speculative market and the 
sales are only to meet current wants. Sales 
are reported at 6 cents for best extra qual- 
ity, 64 square, for immediate delivery, 30 
days. 56 by 60 are sold at 5} to 53 cents, 30 
days. 

Prints are not in so active demand as 
might be expected at this season. ‘There 
are considerable package sales; but there is 
a limited distribution among the jobbers of 
piece goods. A slight reduction of Gar- 
ner’s prints has been made by H. B. Claflin 
&Co. The sales of the best standard prints 
are comparatively small, with but little de- 
mand for the common qualities. 

Ginghams are not in much demand. The 
sales from first hands are small, but an im- 
provement is looked for. Prices.are steady 
and unchanged. 

Printed lawns and percales are in less de- 
mand than they were earlier in the season; 
but prices remain steady at the quotations. 

Cotton drills and osnaburgs are in steady 
demand, with small sales for the home con- 
sumption at steady prices, 

Cotton bags are more active, but without 
largely increased sales. Prices are steadily 
maintained. 


Cotton lawns are without change... The | 


sales are moderate and prices steady. 
Corset jeans aré in full supply, but the 


| ‘stock in first hands is not greater than the’ 





Oambrica of the best makes of black and 
assorted colors are in steady demand, with 
firm prices. 

Rolled jaconets are selling from ‘first 
hands in small lots without any essential 
change of rates. The leading makes main. 
tain steady prices. 

Silesias are selling rather more freely, but 
without any special activity, at steady 
prices. 

Apron checks can hardly be quoted’ as 
active, but prices are firm and the sales are 
to a fair extent, ° 

Cottonades are in small demand with lim- 
ited sales. Prices remain unchanged. 

Denims maintain steady prices for stand- 
ard qualities, but the market for colored 
domestic cottons is generally quiet. 

Worsted dress goods are exceptionally 
active, with considerable sales of all de- 
scriptions, at steady prices, while most of 
the leading makes are delivering on orders. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in fair de- 
mand, with moderate sales of desirable 
grades at steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres of desirable styles are 
in pretty good demand, but the general 
trade is light, with but little doing in medium 
and low grades. 

Satinets arein small demand, but prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Flannels at this season of the year are 
usually neglected, and there is but little do- 
jng in them now, though prices are general- 
ly firm. 

Foreign goods are in rather better de- 
mand, but the improvement is not very 
marked. Importations continue light. 
But there have been some very large auc- 
tion sales during the week, which have at- 
tracted a vast crowd of buyers from all 
parts of the country: Such werethe two 
days’ sales of the woolens and © tailoring 
goods damaged at the fire in the store of 
Sulzbacher, Gitt erman & Wedeles, and the 
great offerings of linens and white goods of 
the importations of George Hughes & Co. 
Silk*goods of all descriptions are very dull, 
with a very limited demand for ribbons and 
millinery articles. 

The following shows the imports of for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise at 


the port of New York for the week ending 
Feb. 20th and since the beginning of the 





For the week. 1872. 1873, 1874. 
Dry Goods..........+ $3,133,005 $5,281,755 °$3,457,966 
Gen’) Merchandise. 4,895,259 4,701,768 6,165,801 
Total for week...... $8,028,264 $9,983.515 $9,623,667 





Previously reported 46,814,331 $53,688,477 $42,446,942 
Since January Ist... $54,842,595 $63,671,992 $52,070,509 


The following are the dry goods imports 
ancinded in the above fon: the same prem : 





For the week. 1873. 
Entered at the a eevee .- SI 005 $5,281,755 $3, Bis 860 
beige => | on mark 3,633,113 4,785,626 3,779,071 


Sine nm. 1. 
Entered - ithe Tt. ....° imsese $25,738,623 $19,077,848 
Thrown on market...... 23,111,802 24. 127,426 19, 965, 276 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
ONITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, February 234, 1874. 
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A. T. STEWART & 60. 


will offer on Tuesday, Feb. 24th, an unsurpassed see 
lection of novelties in 


DRESS FABRICS 


for their most select retail sales. 


In new MOURNING SECTION, in addition to 
the usual variety of goods always on hand, will be 
opened SEVERAL CASHES OF 


IRON AND BLACK GRENADINES, 


eer 3 MEDIUM, and LARGE bate wie Es from 50 
ets. per yard to the highest qualities mad 


Rich Black Striped Grenadines, 
for overskirts, some very original in design and 
FIRST IMPORTED. 


ON FOURTH AVENUE SECTION 
will be fount an immense stock of 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


ADJOINING ROTUNDA, l0TH-ST. SIDE, 
NEW FRENCH PRINTS with SIDE BAND TRIM- 
MINGS. 


NEW FOULARD CAMBRICS in choice designs. 


PRINTED STANDARD CALICOES, 


at 9c. and 10c., value 12c. 











A large variety of 


PRINTED LINEN LAWNS 


will be offered from 2c. per yard upward. 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


An immense stock of 


LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELINGS, 
etc., of selected qualities and makes, at prices fully 
twenty-five per cent. below their value. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10 sts. 


SHIRT S: 








J, W. Johnston, 
60 GRAND STREET, New Y 


at Hosiery_and Men’s Six 


rior Dress Shirts made’ to measure, of Wamsutta 
XX Musi, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 


ye ‘Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for bas 7 
a ae ea By a pow oN of Le | York a 


acetic, 
BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL OTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK 
rth Smite Gy yO 





bg ene made f 
WM. HENRY 
82 and 84 

















OUR NEW YORK BANKS. 


Tue National Broadway Bank has had 
an eventful history. It began business 1n 
the month of August, 1849, with a capital 
of only $300,000, under the management of 
skillful, energetic men, who thought they 
saw at the time a good opening for such an 
institution “ up-town,” or above Wall Street- 
Mr. Francis A. Palmer was elected presi- 
dent and Mr. J. L. Everitt cashier. The 
establishment of this bank was regarded by 
many as an experiment involving consider- 
able risk, and on that account it was not 
easy to get the stock taken. The officers 
and stockholders were so, happy over their 
success in raising the capital that they cele- 
brated the event over a well-spread table 
in their small office at the corner of 
Broadway and Worth street. To the credit 
of all parties present, we will say that 
the ‘‘starter” drank on this memorable 
occasion was nothing stronger than coffee 
and ice-water. And we may, with no im- 
propriety, add that this prosperous institu- 
tion has ever since that event recognized the 
fact that fat dividends, Saddle Rocks, and 
ice-water always go well together. Whether 
such a semi-annual division of good things 
to the stockholders has been the chief cause 
of the rapid increase of business in that con- 
cern we will not say; but leave the matter 
for full discussion until the next dividend 
day, when, if no other judge can be had, we 
will ourselves preside, and see that there is 
fair play, free speech, and an impartial de- 
cision. 

But we have slightly wandered from our 
main purpose. Thecapital of the Broadway 
Bank has been increased several times. It 
now stands at one million of dollars. Its 
deposits are about four and a half millions 
and its discount line a little over six mil- 
lions. During the late panic this institution 
was able to move steadily along, having 
ready means to grant almost the usual 
facilities to all its dealers and correspond- 
ents. Instead of asking help at the Clearing 
House at that trying time, it was able to fur- 
nish it to other more needy institutions. Its 
location (corner of Park Place) is too far up- 
town to get much business from Wall Street. 
Its depositors are mostly up-town mer- 
chants and retired capitalists. This bank, for 
a dozen years or more, was made the de- 
pository of all thecity money. At times the 
amount was several millions of dollars. As 
the revenues of the city have increased from 
four or five millions to thirty millions or more, 
the politicians have wisely decided to distrib- 
ute its money among several banks. In their 
zeal for reform, however, they have left the 
Broadway Bank out in the cold, giving it no 
deposits whatever. . Yet its profits and divi- 
dends have been larger since the deposits were 
removed than ever before. The bank began 
in 1850 to pay 4 per cent. semi-annual divi- 
dends, and it has steadily increased the 
same until it has reached the high figure of 
twenty-four per cent. perannum. It has made 
more money during the past six months 
than at any other corresponding period in 
its history. The stock is seldom offered for 
sale. Its value is at least 300, at which 
price we do not think a hundred shares 
could be purchased. It has disbursed to its 
stockholders since its organization more 
than three and a half millions of dollars, 
and had a reserve fund after the last divi- 
dend of nearly two millions. 

The officers and directors of this bank 
are sagacious, conservative, practical busi- 
neas men, who take pride in promoting its 
best interests. The efforts made in certain 
quarters to injure this institution by assert- 
ing its criminal connection with the “ Ring 
Thieves” has been an utter failure. 





THE VOLUME OF PAPER CUR- 
RENCY. 


Wuew Congress passed the first Legal. 
tender Act, on the 25th of February, 1862, 
it authorized the issue of $150,000,000 of 
legal-tender notes, doubtless at the time 
supposing that this amount would be suf- 
ficient to meet all the necessities of both 
Government and people. On the 11th of 
July in the same year it discovered that 
$150,000,000 more of this kind of currency 
were needed, and gave the authority for the 
issue, On the 8d of March, 1863, it author- 








THE 


ized an additional issue of $150,000,000 
more, making in all $450,000,000, with the 
provision that $50,000,000 should be kept as 
@ reserve for the redemption of temporary 
loans. When the present National Bank- 
ing Law was passed, June 3d, 1864, pro- 
vision was made for a bank-note currency 
to the amount of $300,000,000. On the 8th 
of July, 1870, Congress provided for an ad- 
dition of $54,000,000 to the bank-note cir- 
culation. 

These issues, including fractional curren- 
cy, constitute the present paper circulation 
of the country, in round numbers amount- 
ing to $750,000,000. Now, one of the ques- 
tions which has been sharply discussed in 
the present Congress, especially in the 
Senate, is whether this amount is too much 
or too little. Senators Morton, Logan, 
Merriman, and Bogy think it not enough; 
and, hence, they are in favor of moderately 
increasing the amount. Senators Sherman, 
Morrill, Sumner, Howe, Fenton, and Schurz 
think it too much for the best interests of 
the country. Senator Boutwell thinks it 
about right as it is—or, at least, that the 
growth of business and population will ere 
long make it right; and, hence, he is not in 
favor of expansion or contraction at the 
present time. 

This diversity of opinion is not at all 
marvelous. The simple truth is, there is 
no body of men that can be convened who 
are competent to decide by law for a whole 
people just how much currency they need 
or will need. If convertibility into gold be 
the standard, then it is plain that they need 
no more than can be maintained at par 
with gold. The currency being inconvert- 
ible and what are called the demands of 
business being: assumed as the standard, 
then the difficulty is to determine what are 
these demands and just what amount will 
be sufficient to meet them. No single man 
and no body of men assembled together 
was ever wise enough or ever will be so to 
settle beforehand the demands of business 
as to know either. the maximum or mini- 
mum of the currency that ought to be 
issued. Any amount based on their de- 
cision and rigidly confined to it will be 
either too much or too little at different 
times. The problem never was correctly 
solved by a fixed amount, and any cur- 
rency system based on this mode of solution 
is sure to involve difficulties in one direc- 
tion or the other. The discussion of the 
point may be- continued forever without 
anything more than an arbitrary settle- 
ment. 

The reason is obvious. Business. is vari- 
able at different seasons of the year and in 
different years, from causes which no one 
can anticipate. It is itself a fluctuating 
quantity, sometimes more and at other 
times less; and any currency system that 
cannot naturally, by its own force, without 
legal regulation or interference, expand or 
contract its volume, in accordance with these 
variations and at the time of them, is for 
this reason radically defective. Such a sys- 
tem works by a rigid and unyielding rule, 
arbitrarily fixed, and, hence, it lacks the 
cardinal element of elasticity or the power 
of accommodating the currency volume to 
the necessities of business. It gives too 
much at one time and too little at another. 

The remedy for this defect existing in our 
present currency system is not in clothing 
the Secretary of the Treasury with power 
to increase or diminish the volume accord- 
ing to his judgment. It would be a danger- 
ous power, if placed in his hands; and, 
moreover, he is not competent to the task 
of wielding it wisely. The true. remedy 
lies in free banking, in connection with a 
thorough and well-organized system for the 
redemption of bank-notes. This would 
make the currency self-regulating and 
always responsive to the demands of busi. 
ness. When more was needed, it would be 
promptly supplied by bank agency; and 
when more notes were in circulation than 
the people really wanted they would go back 
to the banks for redemption. And thus the 
currency would have elasticity at both ends: 
first, in the direction of expansion when 
called for; and, secondly, in that of con- 
traction when this was required. There is 
no way to gain the result except through 
the banks, unless the Government itself 
assumes the functions of banking, which 
would be unwise to the last degree. if 
Oongress will authorize free banking, with 


“INDEPENDENT. 






rigid note redemption, the currency there- 
after, so far as banks are concerned, will 
take care of itself, without any discussion 
or regulation of its volume. It will in this 
respect have the automatic property. 

Jaisiienin 


MONEY MARKET. 


Bustyzss opens tardily this season, not- 
withstanding the very favorable conditions 
of the weather, which render the shipment 
and transportation of goods more easy than 
usual. The city is well filled with intend- 
ing buyers from the Southwest, who hesitate 
to give their orders or to make their selec- 
tions for the sole reason that, while Con- 
gress keeps on discussing the questions of 
contraction or expansion of the currency, 
no one can venture upon any extended 
commercial operations except at a great 
hazard. The point has been reached now, 
however, when it may almost certainly be 
known what the result of congressional 
action will be, although it may be two 
months before the final vote will be taken. 
It is admitted now on all sides that 
there is a majority of about thirty-five 
in the House in favor of an increase of the 
legal-tenders or of bavk currency, and in 
the Senate a majority of seven to nine in 
favor of similar measures. But, though these 
majorities may be relied upon for some sort 
of an expansion policy, the differences of 
opinion render it rather difficult to predict 
precisely what shape the bills may take that 
originate in each branch of Congress. A 
perfect agreement is not to be looked for, 
and when committees of conference shall be 
appointed it is the opinion of the leading 
senators on both sides that they will settle 
on a compromise by agreeing to limit 
both the legal-tenders and the bank cur- 
rency to $400,000,000 each, making a total 
of $800,000,000. This will be satisfactory 
to the expansionists, as they are called, and 
it will be entirely satisfactory also to the 
business community. If there were a 
certainity of it, there would at once be an 
active revival of business undertakings; 
but as it is nearly certain it will be prudent 
for the country at large to assume that it 
will be and for business men to shape their 
affairs accordingly. | 

During the week affairsin the financial 
world have been exceedingly tranquil 
Money continues to pour into Wall Street 
and the rates of interest have ranged from 
4to5 percent. The banks, as well as the 
private banking houses, have more de- 
posits than they can employ profitably, 
and in some cases large amounts of cur- 
rency have been loaned at 3 per cent. on 
long time, and in others free of interest 
at 10 days. Still these low rates of money 
do not stimulate speculation, for the reasons 
that we have mentioned above. The stock 
market is without any speculative move- 
ment, and a dead calm reigns in Broad 
Street, New Street, and Exchange Place. 
Some considerable disturbance was created 
early in the week by two forged papers 
served upon the vice-president of the Stock 
Exchange, professing to be sent from the 
president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, announcing that the capital 
stock of that company had been. in- 
creased to the extent of 000,000 ; 
and from the president of the Toledo, 
Wabash, and Western Railroad Company, 
to the effect that an issue of ten thousand 
shares of stock was to bemade. These an- 
nouncements created a wild excitement for 
alittle while, until it was discovered that 
both documents were forgeries. 
cline in the market generally was 1 to 2 per 
cent.; but it was largest in the two stocks 
mentioned. The market immediately re- 
covered its tone after the fraud was detected; 
but large quantities of stock were sold and 
some severe losses were caused. Apart from 
this flurry, the transactions at the Stock Ex- 
change have been onasmall scale. There 
are no prominent “‘ bull” or ‘‘ bear” oper- 
ators nor any cliques of much importance, 
As soon as it can: be understood, however, 
that Congress will legalize the whole of the 
$44,000,000, of which Secretary Richardson 
has already put out $26,000,000, there will 
be an immediate change. 

The gold market has been kept quiet but 
strong, the price varying from 112 to 112%, 
the closing price on Saturday being 1122. 

In all descriptions of investment stocks 
which pay dividends, in railroad bonds, 
and in Government securities prices are 
strongly maintained. The? percent. bonds 
of New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad have advanced to 105%; while the 
stock, which pays 8 per cent., is selling at 
1043 to 105. The most anomalous securities 
on the market are the bonds of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. The incomes, 
which pay 10 per cent. and are redeemable 
in September next, are selling at 80} to 81}; 
the land grants, which pay 7 per cent., are 
selling at 82 to 83; and the first mortgage 
6 per cents. at 854. 

The Bank Statement of the week exhibits 











a loss in the reserve of about $2,100,000, in 
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consequence of a withdrawal of gold to pay 
custom-house -duties; but the legal-tender 
shows an increase of $278,500 and the loang 
are increased $5,000,000. E 
Monday being a legal holiday, no business 
was done in Wall Street nor on the Stock 
Exchange. 5 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FoR 
SATURDAY, FEB, 2isT, 1874, 





Now Wor i535 5. kiss 

Manhattan... ......ecee0e 145 — 
MOUSDEDIO’ oss asicedaveat 136 _- 
America... — 
y ia 
12 

15" 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’..121 _ 
Gallatin National..........125 185 
Merchants’ Exchange,..... 80 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’... .150 - 
OOMIMEROD 5. 0's. Siccce ts bac 117 _- 
Mechanics Banking Assoe’n 75 90 
Mercantile.............. ,-115 117 
American Exchange.......1091¢ 110 
POR S . i5i OREN is se — 200 
Bank of the Republic...... 1023¢ = 
Metropolitan ........ 000 L2Ohg = 
ey er ee ee ll 125 
Continental...... ns MRS Vs = 
Importers’ and Traders’. ...194 199 
Be Se Seana — 145 
Manuf’s and Merchts’.... — 90 
N.Y. National Exchange.. 65 — 
Central National.......... 99 100 
Fourth National..........105 106 
Ninth National...,....... -100 = 
Bank. and Brok. Ass’n.... 90 —_ 

German American......... 931¢ O44¢ 
Germans. i... iiecrcrsce oesdl -— 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO.—IN- 
TEREST FUNDING. 


A LARGE proportion of the holders of the 
6 per cent. bonds having signified their ac- 
ceptance of the company’s proposition to 
fund the interest which the road is unable to 
meet, the company is now ready to fund 
the four coupons of the same as proposed in 
recent circulars to which we have given due 
publication. It isa matter of congratulation 
that so much harmony exists among the 
holders, and there seems to be no doubt but 
that the whole matter will be amicably ad- 
justed and without recourse to law. Hold- 
ers of these 6 per cent. bonds having cou- 
pons attached are requested to surrender 
the same at the office of the New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company, No. 52 
Broadway, through whose agency seven per 
cent. income bonds will be issued therefor. 
There is every reason to believe that, under 
the-wise management proposed, this. road 
will soon emerge from all the difficulties: 
occasioned by the late panic. 

——— EES 


New York, Feb. 28rd, 1874. 
Banxine Hovss or Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BonpDs 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We also deal in the Cantrat Pactrio and 
WESTERN Paciric Gotp Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

Weare also selling the Cenrrat Pactrro 
Gop Srx Per Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road reached last year $14,000,000, and it 
business is constantly increasing. 

The continued scarcity of Government 
Bonds, with steadily advancing prices, is ine 
creasing the demand for the best class of 
railroad securities, and their relative advan- 
tage for interest-paying investment, at cur- 


rent market rates. 
FISK & HATCH. 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
cular to W. &. TRIPPE, Minmeapolls, Miss" 


12 Per Cent. Net. Improved Farm First Mort- 
Bonds guaranteed. Send 
orcireular. J.B. WAT & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 


HOW PEOPLE OF ERATE MEANS 
Sto Lp INVEst, 94 

A Pamphlet mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
H. P. CHAND: Box 1200, Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


Bonds of Counties, Cities, and Towns; 
combining the advantages of 
mopepity, Caeteeea and , 











arge Profit. 
Experience, sustained by the highest judicial au-. 
thority, has established this be as the 


SAFEST OF INVESTMENT 
devoted years to this s 


confidence. 


price-lists, and further informatic 
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- While bond: 
p+ solid iilinois and Missouri 


February 26, 1874.) 





Railroad Bonds. 


Midland, North Pacific, 
any other Railroad Bonds, 
in exchange, on fair terms, 
for Beckwith Sewing Ma- 
chine Company Stock. 

Apply personally or by let- 
ter to 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


4 Wall Street, N. Y. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS, AND 
COUPON BONDS OF Ned EACH, REGISTERED 








SCOTT, STRONG & C0.. 


BANKERS, 3% Broad street. 
The nominal amount of bonds authorized to be 
issued under this mo 
ount SIX 


be pa: ane pe 1882,” oa of the balance 
- LION - ‘mount are now offered for 
5 . 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 3% and 38 CANAL STREBT, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


Allen, Stephens 
ama & Co. 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


Notice to- Investors. 


100 oiten.ter eal the following: 
50,000 real estate < mortcere 10 pei 
Fy issued by the Equality < Sone 
Bal Company of Illinois. 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent. 30 years. 


00 C' nd.) 6 zcent 20 
bei fs fal 3 Vincennes (I pe ices years, 











a0 William in 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New Yi ork, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Inoestment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


sand stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
TEN PERCENTS —_- 








38 
inois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. B 0 bo 


to $100 invested 1 in Wall 
Street often leads to a For- 
. NO Risk.“ 











CO., Bankers 


ee TINE, E 
and Brokers, 139 Wall St., N. Y. 


vest mone WA MOAN AND 1 TRUSTOOM MPANY Lg in- 
tonite ng hy at 10 


net, boon avonwenll ually in 

itee the eta td a oans made through 

ef = a the borrower. Please 
sor ow 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial, 


DISTRIBUTION OF BANK CIRCU- 
LATION. 


A TABLE prepared by the Comptroller of 
the Currency and contained in his last re- 
port shows that the six New England 
States have $70,690,046 and the five Middle 
States have $9,416,508 of bank circulation 
in excess of their proportion on the basis of 
population and wealth. On the other hand, 
the fourteen Southern and Southwestern 
States show a deficiency of $51,271,084, 
while the nine Western States show an- 
other deficiency of $21,423,811, and the 
twelve Pacific States and Territories show 
still another deficiency of $7,926,648—mak- 
ing an aggregate deficiency of $80,621,493 
on the basis of population and wealth. 
The first two classes of states have $80,589,- 
742 of bank circulation more than their 
proportion on this basis, while the last 
three classes of states are deficient by about 
the same amount. This shows a very great 
inequality in the apportionment of bank 
circulation on the basis assumed. 

This inequality isdue to the fact that 
when the National Banking Law went into 
operation, with three hundred millions of 
bank circulation as the amount fixed by 
law, the New England and Middle States 
more rapidly organized banks under the 
law than the other states, and, hence, took 
a larger portion of the circulation. In 1870 
Congress authorized an additional issue of 
fifty-four millions, to be distributed among 
states having less than their proper propor- 
tion; and, when this should be taken up, it 
authorized the withdrawal. of twenty-five 
millions from states having more than their 
proportion, and its distribution among 
states having less than their proportionate 
amount on the basis of population and 
wealth. In this way Congress sought to 





| equalize the circulation among all the states. 


The bill reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, proposing that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency should be authorized 
forthwith to withdraw the twenty-five mil- 
lions from the states having an excess of 
bank circulation, and distribute it among 
those that are deficient, has led to a sharp 
discussion of the whole subject. Many of 
the Southern and Western senators wanted 
a larger amount, while many of the New 
England senators regarded the withdrawal 
of even twenty-five millions as an act of 
bad faith toward the banks of New En- 
gland, that had been invited and virtually 
coerced into the adoption of. the national 
system. 

The whole theory of this bill and, indeed, 
of any bill which proposes to distribute or 
equalize bank circulation by /aw is founded 
on false principles. What is wanted and 
all that is wanted is an entire repeal of all 
restrictions upon the, amount of circulation, 
accompanied with an effective system for 
the redemption of bank notes, thus leaving 
the people anywhere and everywhere to 
organize as many banks as they choose and 
to have as much circulation as they can 
guarantee by the deposit of United States 
bonds. This would give the country free 
banking with practical redemption ; and, if 
it were accompanied with the withdrawal 
of greenbacks in proportion as bank-notes 
are issued, it would be a long step toward 
the solution of the financial problem. The 
South and the West could then organize 
just as many banks as they want, provided 
they can furnish the requisite capital for 
investment in the banking business, and 
that, too, without taking a dollar of the 
circulation from the New England or Middle 
States. 

It is well to remember that the circulation 
of national bank-notes is not determined at 
all by the place of their issue. Being of 
uniform value throughout the whole coun- 
try, they will go just where the laws of 
trade carry them, no matter where the banks 
are located. Indeed, if the banks were all 
in one state, it would make but little differ- 
ence with the actual movement of bank- 
notes. It is not possible to equalize their 
circulation by law unless law can equalize 
trade; and this no one pretends. Water 
will run down-hill; and so bank-notes, hav- 
ing virtually the properties. of money, go 
where debts are to be paid and the balances 
of trade are to be settled. The only real 





benefits that the South and the West would 
derive from an increase of bank circulation 
apportioned to them would arise from the 
profits of corporations engaged in banking 
and from having a larger banking capital 


for state taxation. They could not localize 
and retain the circulation against the laws of 
trade. It would stay with them or go from 
them just as these laws should determine. 
If they owe the East more than the East 
owes them, then they must pay the balance 
in money or its equivalent. Bank-notes are 
not capital, but simply the instrument of 
transferring capital from one hand to 
another; and, hence, they go and must go 
just where this service is demanded. Free 
banking will give every section of the 
country all the opportunity it needs to en- 
gage in the banking business; and then the 
distribution of the circulation will regulate 
itself, under the laws of trade, without any 
help from Congress. 


rr 


BANK-NOTES AND LEGAL-TEND- 


THERE are certain characteristic distine- 
tions between legal-tender Government 
notes and convertible bank-notes, issued 
under a well-regulated system of banking, 
that ought not to be lost sight of in consider- 
ing the currency question. We name some 
of these distinctions as follows: 

The bank-note is a loan to a borrower, 
who gives his note for it with an endorser 
or the guaranty of collateral security, and 
with the promise of returning in due season 
either the note itself or its equivalent, while 
the Government note is a loan from the 
people and paid out to meet current ex- 
penses. The bank-note is the product 
of capitalists organized to do business 
and meet the wants of business by loans, 
discounts, and circulation; while the Gov- 
ernment note is the product of a bankrupt 
treasury, whose liabilities exceed its re- 
sources, having debts to pay and no other 
means of paying them. The bank-note 
comes into existence as a natural expression 
of the business thrift and prosperity of the 
people; while the Government note ex- 
presses nothing but the poverty of the Gov- 
ernment compelled to resort to its issue. 
The bank-note circulates only because the 
people choose to have it circulate ; while the 
Government note, being made a legal- 
tender, forces itself upon their acceptance 
and use. The bank-note is limited in the 
quantity of the issue by the necessity of re- 
demption ; while the Government note quar- 
ters itself upon the people, to be redeemed 
at the pleasure of the Government. The 
bank-note naturally returns to the bank, to be 
redeemed ; while the Government note has 
no machinery for return or redemption. The 
bank-note cannot be repudiated; while the 
Government note may be. The bank-note 
cannot exceed the natural volume of con- 
vertibility without being discredited ; while 
the Government note, being a legal-tender, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, may be issued by the cartload. The 
bank-note may be made elastic by a suita- 
ble system of banking; while the Govern- 
ment note is as rigidly inelasticas an iron 
bar. The bank-note, not being money, 
does not necessarily disturb the course of 
prices; while the Government note, being 
money, always adds to the volume of 
money and is sure to lead to more or less 
inflation and fluctuation of prices. The 
bank-note is a worker, earning a profit for 
the lender and the borrower; while the Gov- 
ernment note is a forced loan from the 
people without interest. The bank-note 
is not a standard of value; while the 
Government note is such a standard of 
fluctuating and uncertain character. The 
bank-note does not disturb our relations 
with the money and commerce of foreign 
nations; while the Government note always 
disturbs these relations. The bank-note 
does not demonetize gold or silver or drive 
either from the country; while the Govern- 
ment note demonetizes both and sends them 
abroad. The bank-note leads to no specu- 
lation in gold; while this is one of the 
uniform attendants of the Government 
note. 

We ask our readers tostudy this contrast 
between the two kinds of notes—not fanciful, 
but real; and then they may judge for them- 
selves as to which of the two is the best 
form ‘of paper circulation. 


-ice at all. 
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AN ORIGINAL DISCOVERY IN 
FINANCE. 


Tae Cincinnati Enguirer says: “‘ We are 
inclined to think, too, that what is money 
should not be valuable for anything else. 
Currency should not have legs. . . 
The mission of money should begin and 
end with its uses as money.” The last 
statement is, of course, a very safe one. 
since whatever is used as money is, when 
so used, confined to the mission of money. 
The first statement, however, contains a 
new discovery in finance, for which The Hn- 
quirer should lose no time in taking out a 
patent. 

Does The Enquirer know that money, 
whatever be the material of which it is 
composed, is simply a commodity, with 
which the people, by usage or law or by 
both, measure and appraise the value of all 
other commodities, and which they, hence, 
employ as the instrument of exchanging 
these commodities by first exchanging 
them for money? Does it know that the 
ultimate reason why money is the medium 
or instrument of exchange consists in the 
fact that it isa standard for the computa- 
tion of values? Does it know that the indis- 
pensable condition of every measuring stand- 
ard is that it should possess, in a fixed and 
definite degree, the quality which it is used 
to measure? What would The Enquirer 
say of a yardstick that has no definite length, 
or of a gallon measure that has no definite 
capacity, or of a pound weight which has 
no specified number of ounces? How shall 
a thing be compared with a standard unless 
the two have a common quality, admitting 
of such a comparison ? 

So, in regard to money, if the element of 
value, as founded on other uses to which the 
material may be applied, taken in connection 
with the labor cost of production, be with- 
drawn, it is utterly unreliable as a standard 
of value. It must have value in itself in 
order to be a fitting standard ; and then this 
value needs to be one that is not only gen- 
erally recognized and acknowledged, but 
also exposed to the least possible fluctuation. 
For this, among other reasons, gold and 
silver, and not paper, are selected as the 
standard of value among commercial na- 
tions. We advise The Hnquirer to spend a 
little time in studying some elementary 
treatise on political economy—John Stuart 
Mill’s, for example. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 


Ir has become a very common practice 
for banks to receive into their vaults special 
deposits, as bonds in packages or in tin 
trunks, and other valuables that occupy but 
a small space, for safe keeping, as an accom- 
modation to their customers. Alluding to 
this practice, and also the liabilities to litiga- 
tiori in the event that such deposits are lost 
or stolen while in the possession of the 
banks, the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
his last report, recommends that Congress 
should pass a law providing that ‘‘no na- 
tional bank shall be liable to make good any 
deficiency which may hereafter arise in any 
special deposit made with any national 
bank, unless a receipt shall be produced by 
the owner of such deposit in which the 
liability of the bank shall be distinctly 
stated.” 

Ordinarily the banks make no charge for 
their custody of such deposits, and, hence, 
receive no benefits from the service; yet, 
under the common law in respect to bailees, 
they are answerable for that care which 
they usually bestow upon their own proper- 
ty of a similar kind. This lays the founda- 
tion of lawsuits in the event of loss or rob- 
bery; and, therefore, perils the assets of 


the banks, with no compensation therefor, 
as well as the property of dealers in their 
possession. It is but reasonable that the 
owners of such deposits should take all the 
risk of loss, when they pay nothing, unless 
there be an express stipulation making the 
banks responsible. 

In the large cities there is no occasion 
for asking the banks to perform this serv- 
They are abundantly furnished 
with safe deposit companies, whose speciat 
business is to: take the custody of papers, 
bonds, securities, and other valuables, 
Moreover, their vaults furnish the only real 

lace of safety alike against robbers and 
fre. They are more strongly built than 
bank vaults and usually more carefully 
watched. One, so. far as the question ¢ 
safety is concerned, might about as well 
lock up his securi urities in his own safe as to 
put them in a bank vault. 
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THE STRUGGLES OF WIDOWHOOD. 


Iw the course of last year there were pub- 
lished in England five hundred and seven 
new novels and two hundred and twenty- 
one new Volumes of poetry. To these may 
be added;-for the year’s. product, half as 
many more books of the same sort pub- 
lished in this country. A similar fertility 
has occurred in. previous: years.. But how 
many of these books have lad any just pre- 
tensions to bé read or remembered! .. To be 
as charitable as possible, it may be asserted 
that nine-tenths of the annual. crop of 
novels and poems represent only the waste 
of. human indusiry and the disappointment 
of human aspirations. But, as waste is the 
law of Nature, as millions of herrings’ eggs 
are produced for every herring that runs 
into our rivers in the spring, so it is inevita- 
ble that hundreds of novels and poems 
should be printed for one which gains even 
a transient popularity. 

Of the writers.of these books, a large 
number are women. Some women, when 
in distressed circumstances, bereft of the 
means of support which they had enjoyed 
while their natural protectors were living, 
take to writing stories or poems, as other 
women take to dressmaking or stage-acting, 
with a vague belief that it may be a mode 
of making a livelihood. Their motive is 
not to be condemned. Whatever condemna- 
tion their acts may justify belongs to the 
husband, who,. while living, provided no 
means for the future support of his family, 
and, dying, left the widowed mother to 
shift for herself. Compelled to do what- 
ever she can for her own support, and 
being unable, for various reasons, todo me- 
chanical, scientific, or artistic work, 
she makes an effort to get a living 
by the pen. Here she touches our 
sympathy. And we may read thecatalogue 
of last year’s publications with the belief 
that many of them represent the struggles 
of slowly-sinking families to keep their 
heads above the sea into which improvident 
habits of the father had cast them. Behind 
the novel and the poem we discover 
the poor widow left with a family to take 
care of. We think of her desperate efforts 
to make her daily expenses and income 
meet; her increasing difficulty to keep up 
respectable appearances; the declining pa- 
tience of her husband’s relations; her’ ap- 
peals to the patrons of charity ; and, finally, 
the straits which have driven her to the 
publisher, hoping to find in print some more 
respectable means of livelihood than in beg 
gary. 

Now, what is the moral to be drawn from 
this lamentable history? Is it not this: 
that it is always the duty of the father of 
a family to provide a respectable support 
for his wife and children in the future, as 
well as in the present? after he is dead, as 
well as while he is living? 

There are other means, besides the irreg- 
ular savings from his own labor, by which 
he may do this; means which he can com- 
mand even while he feels confident that his 
savings, will be sufficient; means which 
may be relied upon after his savings have 
failed. We advocate life insurance as a 
precaution for every family. The time is 
likely to come when it will be needed, and 
the time to secure it is before the necessity 
for it arrives. In the Proverbs of Solomon 
we are told that the ants are a people 
exceedingly wise, because ‘‘ they prepare 
their meat in the summer.” Though an in- 
significant creature, itis prudent enough to 
provide support and comfort for its family 
in anticipation.of that bleak season which is 
to follow the present sunshine. The man 
who does not feel that hée has a similar duty 
to perform for his own family possesses less 
wisdom than theant. And, as life insurance 


has proved itself to be the one steadfast and: 


reliable source from which this provision 
may be drawn, how shall we estimate those 
Who»sre content to live in utter neglect of 
it? More than thirteen thousand persons 
were insured last year by the Equitable Life 
Assurance, Society.. “More than ‘thirteen: 
thousand families were thus provided for ih 
the future. More than: thirteen: thousand. 
seeds planted to yidld &‘bithdred foléia the 
harvest. time, It is in this manter that'the: 
good rather than the evil which men 46 in 
taeir lives is made to live after them; and 
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every year, as. dt passes, will. deal; out. a 
larger measure of justice to, the memory, of 
those who; while the opportunity is offered, 
place their wives and. children under. the 
protecting shield of life insurance. 


“Itis not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield, as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers.” 





INSURANCE. 


THE 
PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 921 Chestnut St. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,130,648 15. 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 
Invested in the United States and 
City’Loans, Railroad Bonds, etc. $1,233,979 25 
In cash on hand and in Trust Gom- 





MRE ssccccbhess eke se cents 123,729 77 

In Mortgages, Ground Rents, and 

Real Estate in the city of Phila- 
Gelphia............c2 tReet: 1,650,331 25 

n Premium Notes, Secured by 
Policies Pscererrre itor tees 663,081 17 
In Loans on Collaterals.......... 79,159 70 

In bar Payments due Com- 
So. Blssatsewesbhs . wdéias 49,274 76 

In Serb Dividends. held by Com- 
sineaiupes cassie beasann aes 284,969 5% 

Inkt Tntertet on Loans due and ac- 
CUBAG i540 doe cogainyacsipeesiee x 41,167 73 
Assets, January 1, 1878........... $4,130,648 15 


The Penn is one of the oldest Life Companies 
in the country. 

It has made dividends annually to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 

It is managed economically, selects its risks 
carefully, pays its losses promptly, and is liberal 
in its requirements generally. 

Ite dividends may be applied to reduce the 
Premium the second year or to increase the 
Tnsurance. 

Its policies are non-forfeiting after the third 


ann iin 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, LS. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President. Second Vice- President. 
JAS. WER, Be SON. HENRY AUSTIE, 
ia Secretary. 
J. W. IREDELL, un up’ tof Western Agencies, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Agents wanted in the Middle and Western 
no with whom liberal arrangements will be 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 





Capital - - <= $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan./st, ’74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - - .. £71,081 95 
Branch offices: 
2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Viee-Preat, 
BENG. A RENOLD. ” LAWRENCE TURNURE, 


U WYER, 
$8 CHITTENDEN, YRUS ee , 


JO 
‘ H ROBERT H. McCURDY, 
ORAGE B. CLAFLIN, GEORGE MOS 


C. J. LOWREY, HE BY 

$0} D. MAIR CHARLES iT RooTH, 
HUR W. BENSON. WOWARD MARTIN 

oe palomegoterne 

GEO. W. LANE, SHERMAN H ELL, 


JOHN F. SLATER. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Dep't. 
CYRUS PECK, Secre “4 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General 

Dep’t. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRA VELERS of Hartford, Ct, 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


TOCK LIFE IN CE 
SB ORS LA OPE PORE FB EAN 


HENRY. JF J. Sahoieee’ Vice President, 
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Capital, 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY ist, 1874. 


_ . 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1878. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc...... $1,596,318 27 





eo ee ee 531,752 78 
For Interest, etc., accrued........cceeseeeess 265,101 01 
$2,393,172 06 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
SINE scencsaccsiccteranecavcsss $679,187 16 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 


WE orescnasacecnncetcaaescetes 494,072 19 
Total Amount returned to Pol- 
iey-holders .................6.5. $1,173,259 35 


Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Examiners’ Fees, and 


CommissionS.........++08 edenes 318,677 93 eon 8 
ASSETS. rr 
Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and on 
MOG ssca? | 13. cps - deny Spnnnci occas $356,580 83 


Bonds and Mortgages, and in- 


terestaccrued on same . .... 4,855,426 08 
Loans on Policies in force. ...... 2,299,623 00 
United States and New York 

State Stocks................ccece ‘726,555 53 


Quarterly & Semi-annual Prem- 

iums deferred, and Premiums 

and interest in course of col- 

lection and transmission..... 570,738 56 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and 

Bonds (market value of the 

Securities $844,257).........+.... 629,950 00 
Interest due to date and all 


Reserve required for all policies 

in force, Carlisle 4 per cent... .$6,880,151 84 
Claims by death not yet due..... 264,970 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other 


Si inicnscctimstemanaonnstniion 197,763 54 
——— 7,342,835 38 
Undivided Surplus................ $1,665,626 95 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other 
Companies as to the following particulars : 

1, The large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 

2. The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

8. Care in the Selection of Risks. 

4, Prudence and Skill of Administration. 


5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses 
and Dividends. 


6. The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 
tions for a quarter of a century. 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, 
SECRETARY, 
J. L. HALSEY. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
ACTUARY, 

S. N. STEBBINS. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
$300,000. 
insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. OF 


Manchester, England. 
- S. Branch, 


No. 187 Broadway, New York City. 


Agencies throughout the Country. 


Capital -- $10,000,000. 


JOSEPH L. LORD, Manager. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


261 Breadwi 
on Se Varren treet, an 


{INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Lone sncipel fe footures of gbis of this MANAGE MENT, 
TIBERALITY TO THE I INSURED 
Alt forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 




















Zpwarp W. Fare oa BPD.  Micdt cal Eereasiner. 


6 PRAVILLEAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS 
‘to the “ Friends 


Provident,” of eure ay BIBS wo wor conEIXED TO FRIENDS, Low rates 
hf an mical t. Mutual. 
Prudent, straightfo: We dias Agents, Strictly 


OVER $2,500,000. 
of Mortality. 
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(February. 26, 1874); 





OFFICE oF THE 


, THE J 
eR 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nuw Yorx, January 2th, i874! ° 

The Trustees, n conformity to the Charter of the Come: 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
ena Smt 


Premiums Ri 
1st Januar: "hist Dosen: eu, ie. 511,114 
Premiums on Paitclo ns not marked o: ” ad 
SOIT, Ben ngs one A Socccddainatnsndeascee (dane » 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 9B 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 


— nor upon Fire Risks disconnected ; 
Premi m ‘ist Jannary, - x 
1 nis at Desemper s Baad bo BORE 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 13258,319 26 
~~ ee has the following allan: viz: 
nisiock, Oly, iy of nenbtoe a % 

oat si pet teas pit ‘ta é 
Interest and sundry notes and claims 
Premifasy Notes died bitte Receivable...... 2.583 ae o 
WO GNU cat osescsccusantesveccdsedaannd 21,340 59 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. ~ 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 
yo D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
ARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY. 
Weta toon RUD CHAUNORY 
LEWIS cuRTIS P. BURDETT, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRAN 
LOWELL HOLBROOK” ROB" NCIS SkIDDY 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT LUSTUART 














DAVID LANE. WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
DAMEN, KUO ROEM Re 
WM. STURGIS OHAS, D. LEVERICH, 

HENRY K. BOGER’ JOSIAH-@. LOW 
DODai CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
LOGUE GAILLARD Jn. ADOLEE LEMOTRE, 
ie fhe Lh 
JAMES LOW. ADAMT. WRerasi 
JOHN D wae THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 


SIMON DE ae 
HORACE GRAY. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. eA 


RICHARD A. McCURDY 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary, 
. THE , 
NEW JERSEY M 
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Selections. 
THE SONG OF THE PRATEE. 


* As fiddle in hand 
I crossed the lan 
Wid homesick heart so weighty, 
I chanced to mee 
A girl so sweet 
That she turned my grief to gai’ty. 
Now what cause for pause 
Had her purty feet? 
Faix, the beautiful flower of the pratee. 


Cxo. :—Then more power to the flower of the 
Th Poaatttal flo f the pratee 
e bean wer 0! 
For fixin’ the feet , 
Of that colleen sweet 
On the road to Cincinntia, 


You'd imagine her eye 
Was a bit of blue sky, 
And her cheek had a darlin’ dimple. 
Her footstep faltered; 
She blushed, and altered 
Her shaw! wid a timid trimble. 
* And oh! sir, what’s the blossom 
You wear on your bosom?’ 
She asked most sweet and simple. 


*T looked in her face 

To see could I trace 
Any hint of lurkin’ levity; 

But there wasn’t a line 

Of her features fine 
But expressed the gentlest gravity. 

So quite at my aise 

At her innocent ways, 
Wid sorra a sign of brevity, 


Says I: ‘Don’t you know 
Where these blossoms blow, 
And their name of fame, mavourneen ? 
I'd be believin’ 
You were deceivin’ 
Shiel Dhuv this summer mornin’, 
If your eyes didn’t shine 
So frank on mine, 
Such a schemin’ amusement scornin’. 





* Now I don’t deny 
*Twould be aisy—why 
Clane off, widout any reflection— 
Barely to name 
The plant of fame 
Whose flower is your eyes’ attraction. 
Asy for me, 
But to you, machree, 
Not the slenderest satisfaction. 


‘For somehow I know, 
If I answered you so 
You'd be mad, you could disrimimber 
In what garden or bower 
You'd seen this flower, 
Or adornin’ what forest timber, 
Or where to seek 
For its fruit unique 
From June until Novimber. 


* Since thin, I reply, 
You take such joy 
In this blossom I love so dearly, 
Wid a bow like this 
Shall I lave you, miss, 
Whin I’ve mentioned the name of it merely ; 
Or take your choice, 
Wid music and voice, 
Shall I sing you its history clearly ? 


‘Oh! the song, kind sir, 
I’d much prefer,’ 
She answered, wid eager gai’ty. 
So we two and the fiddle 
Turned off from the middle 
Of the road to Cincinnati, 
And from under the shade 
That the maples made 
I sang her the Song of the Pratee.”’ 
—A. F. Graves’s ‘‘ Songs of Killarney.” 
en  — 


WHAT THE WORM COULD AND 
DID DO. 


He had dark, curly hair—very curly— 
curling almost as tight as the tendrils of a 
grapevine; and you all know how tight they 


curl. 

And he had bright gray eyes, with long 
black lashes, and a funny little mouth that 
looked as though it was always asking ques- 
tions; as, indeed, between you and me, it 
always was. 

And he was a boy five years and I don’t 
know how many days old; and he had no 
sisters, or brothers, or cousins, or anything 
of that kind. Or, if he did have a cousin or 
— they didn’t live there; so what was the 
use 

He played with the flowers and stones and 
grass; and talked to‘the bees and the butter- 
flies, and the dog and the cat, and he sang 
pretiy songs with the birds, and his name 
was ‘“‘And why,” because the funny little 
mouth said ‘‘ And why?” so often. But they 
called him Andy, for short. 

He loved to play in the dirt, and he had a 
tiny garden for his very own, where, one 
summer, he raised one pea-vine and two 
radishes. 

The reason he didn’t raise any more pea- 
vines and radisbes was because he kept dig- 
ging up the seeds he had planted, to see if 
they were grown yet. But this pea and 
these two radish seeds, having rolled away 
and hidden in a corner, escaped being d 
up, and so took root and became, as I sai 
before, @ pea-vine and two round, red, crisp, 
very nice radishes. 

two radishes Andy ate(I’m afraid he 
did not stop to wash them); and the pea- 
vine, after putting forth five sweet, pink 
blossoms that looked like angel butterflies, 
died because it was so lonely. - 

Well, one day Andy was digging in his 
very own garden, just after a shower, when 
he spied s big worm. j 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Worms are not pleasant things. I don’t 
think that anybody would make a pet of 
one; and, although I’ve tried very hard, I 
cannot say that I really love them myself. 
But I am not afraid of them, and neither, I 
am glad to say, was Andy. 

e didn’t run away as fast as he could, 
tumbling over all sorts of things, until he 
reached the house; nor did he dance up and 
down, screaming ‘Ob! oh! oh!” when this 
as came out of the ground. Not a bit 

it. 2 

He sat quietly down on an overturned 
flower-pot, and looked at the worm in 
silence for at least two minutes; and the 
worm raised its head a little (worms can’t 
raise their heads very high) and looked at 
him. 

At last said Andy: ‘‘ You’re not pretty.” 

‘*T am not,” answered the worm. 

‘You can’t dance,” said Andy. 

**T can’t,” said the worm. 

** Nor sing,” said Andy. 

‘* Nor sing,” repeated the worm. 

“You don’t know your letters, even,” 
said Andy. 

‘*T don’t,” said the worm. 

‘* Butterflies can fly,” said Andy. 

“They can,” said the worm. 

“ Bees hum,” said Andy. 

‘*'They do,” said the worm. 

‘¢ You can’t do anything,” said Andy. 

“*T CAN,” said the worm, so loudly (for a 
worm) that Andy tumbled off the flower- 
pot, he was so very much astonished. 

But, quickly picking himself up, he sat 
down again, and asked ‘‘ What?” 

‘*Something that bees, birds, and even 
boys can’t do,” answered the worm, 
wriggling a little, as naughty girls.do when 
they say: ‘‘ So there, now, you think your- 
self something great.” 

“ Let’s see,” said Andy. 

‘“'Take your little spade and chop me in 
two,” said the worm. 

‘Oh! no,’said Andy. ‘‘That would be 
wicked.” 

“Well, don’t you ever do it unless a 
worm asks you to,” said the worm. ‘‘ Then 
it’s all right. Now I’m ready, go ahead.” 

ae you sure you're in earnest,” asked 


” Quite sure,” answered the worm. 

“ And won’tit huri you?” asked Andy. 

“Don’t ask so many questions. Do as I 
tell you,” replied the worm. : 

“And why?” said Andy. But, seeing 
that the worm was turning away from him, 
he seized his little spade and chopped it in 
two; and lo! and behold, one-half crept off 
one way and one-half the other. 

“Well, sure enough,” said Andy. ‘I 
don’t believe Icowlddo that. Good-bye, Mr. 
Worm—I mean two Mr. Worms.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the head, and ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” said the tail; and ~g Boor crept 
under the ground and left dy to ask, 
“And why?” until this very day.—<. 
Nicholas. 





A STEAM JACKASS. 


Tue St. Louis Globe has struck a new line 
in the way of invention in the following: 


‘“‘A man living near Nashville, Washing- 
ton County, Illinois, has recently invented an 
apparatus to take the place of whistles for 
railroad signals, steamboats, fire-alarms, fac- 
tory calls, and the like. He calls it the 
‘Telephon,’ but the popular name is the 
‘steam jackass.’ The inventor is a stock 
farmer, and has devoted much of his time 
to raising mules, whose habits and anatomy 
he nyt to have studied carefully. On 
his farm there was a mule of more than or- 
dinary vocal powers, whose voice could be 
heard at a distance of four miles in every 
direction, when he once got warmed up to 
his work. The owner computed that, if he 
could put in motion all the air in a circle of 
eight miles in diameter, or twenty-five miles 
in circumference, or an area of fifty square 
miles, or 12,000 acres, a hundred horse- 
power jackass could, all other things being 
equal, rival any noise yet discovered. He 
established the fact that the power of an or- 
dinary ass is about one-twelfth of an indi- 
cated steam power. A steam engine of one 
thousand horse-power would, therefore, be 
equal to the power of 12,000 asses. Where- 
fore, if one ass can fill a circle eight miles in 
diameter, 12,000 jackasses or one 1,000 horse- 
power jackass would fill a circle of 85,000 
miles in diameter. 

‘The inventor thought all this over care- 
fully, arriving at the deduction that, if he 
could take Nature’s vocal apparatus and 
apply to it a greater power, he could produce 
a larger and more satisfactory volume of 
sound. Filled with this idea, he put the 
mule to death, and carefully severed the 
head from the body. He then injected 
solutions of chloride of lime and arsenic 
into the veins and arteries of the head and 
neck, to prevent the decay of the flesh. 
India rubber was dissolved in sulphuric 
ether, and the solution forced through the 
trachea or wintipe and through the 
larynx or throat. The ether evaporated, 
leaving a film on the membranes; and the 
injection and evaporation were continued 
until the rubber film was found of sufficient 
thickness. These organs were then subjécted 
to a vapor of sulphur, heated three hundred 
degrees, by which process the rubber was 
ae css Buy its elasticity increased, and the 
membranes rendered impervious to steam. 
These preparations completed, a short piece 





of rubber hose was attached to the wind- 
pipe and connected with a steam boiler. 
“It was a moment of agony to the invent- 
or as he placed the ass-head in the hands of 
an assistant and slowly pulled the valve 
open—a moment of thrilling interest. 
the steam was turned on, it passed on into 
the windpipe, expelling the air and produc- 
inga sigh, followed by a groan, a snort, a 
chuckle, and then a violent coughing and 
sneezing. As a full head of steam was 
turned on, the most fearful noise, the most 
frightful w, the most vociferous bray 
that ever assailed mortal ears was pro- 
duced, The lips contracted, disclosing « 
terrible array of teeth; the features devel- 
oped a satanic grin; the jaws rose and fell as 
the steam crowded the passages ; and the ears 
participated in the general movement, giv- 
ing to the head of the ass an animated and 
excited appearance. The man who was 
holding the head gazed upon it a moment, 
with dilated eyes, colorless cheeks, knock- 
ing knees, and protruding tongue; then, 
suddenly losing all interest in the perform- 
ance, he emigrated. As for the inventor, 
his success exceeded his most sanguine an- 
ticipations. For an instant he contem- 
plated the head, his countenance working 
with every manifestation of intense de- 
light; then he too started to learn the great- 
est distance to which that voice would 
penetrate, leaving it still in operation, with 
all steam on. The head had now got fully 
warmed up to its work, and that bray went 
hurling through the universe. It was an 
acoustic earthquake; asky-shake ; it was a 
storm, a hurricane of storm, a tornado, a 
cyclone of noise; it was a donkey carnival, 
a jackass Fourth of July. It was the great- 
est success the world has ever known.” 


- 


COUNSEL TO GIRLS. 


GATHER ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he ’s a-getting 

The sooner will his race be run 
And nearer he ’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But, being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 





Then be not coy, but use your time; 
And while ye may, go marry: 
For, haviog lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 
—R. HERRICK. 


——<————— re ____ 


CURIOUS WILLS, 





In 1796 two English gentlemen were 
called upon to act as executors for a com- 
mon friend, just deceased. They found the 
will duly executed, but were extremely 
puzzled, on comparing theschedule of prop- 
erty with the Seed dispositions, to 
perceive there would be a deficit of a con- 
siderable sum. The executors were so 
much the more surprised as they had always 
know their friend to be peculiarly accurate, 
as well as strictly honorable; and they be- 
lieved him quite incapable of bequeathing a 
larger amount than he possessed. They 
searched carefully, therefore, in every con- 
ceivable place; but without finding any clue 
to the missing amount, beyond a scrap of 
paper on which was written the memoran- 
dum: “7007. to be taken out of Till.” As 
this sum corresponded with the amount by 
which they were out of their reckoning, 
they naturally concluded that the testator 
must possess some rior | box which he des- 
ignated by the word ‘‘till,” as he was not in 
business, and could, therefore, only intend 
it figuratively; still, after the most diligent 
inquiry, no such reserve appeared. Under 
these circumstances the effects of the testa- 
tor—furniture, plate, library, etc.—were 
sold and the proceeds distributed. It was 
not until some time after that, still ponder- 
ing on the provoking mystery, it occurred 
to one of the parties that the writer of the 
paper might have meant some book the 
author’s name of which was ‘‘Till,” the 
more probably as it was written with a cap- 
ital T; and, referring to the catalogue, he 
found there inventoried among the folios a 
volume of Bishop Tillotson’s sermons, a fact 
which at once threw a new light on the 
difficulty. Having communicated his 
discovery to his co-executor, they re- 
paired together to the bookseller who had 
purchased the library, and inquired whether 
he had as yet disposed of the volume in 
question. “I had parted with it,” replied 
he; “ but, as it happens, it has been returned 
on my hands, for the purchaser to whom I 
sent it in the country objected to pay the 
price, and I shall, therefore, be glad to dis- 
pose of it to you.” The value was a 
on and the book carried home, where, after 
carefully turning it over, page by page, 
bank-notes to the amount of exactly 700/. 
were found, as the scrap of paper had stated, 
‘in Till”; and the intentions of the testator 
were carried out. 

Dr. Ellerby died in London, in February, 
1827. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends. He passed for being a very eccen- 
tric character and all his babits bore the 
stamp of originality. In his will are to be 
found some singular clauses; among them 
the following: ‘‘Item.—I desire that im- 





[February 26, 1874, 


mediately after my death’my body shall be 
fines soa coma oF 

ersgate s and s ere dis- 
sected by Drs. Lawrence, Tyrrell, and Ward- 


‘Trop, in order that the cause of my malady 


may be well understood.” ‘‘Iten—=I she 
queath be Ae i to Mr. W., anatomist; my 
Jungs to Mr. R.; and my brains to Mr. F., 
in order that they may preserve them from 
decomposition; and I declare that, if these 
gentlemen shall fail faithfully to execute 
these my last wishes in this respect, I will 
come—if it should be by any means possible 
—and torment them until they shall com- 
ply.” This threat did not much alarm the 
abovenamed parties; for it appears that 


they unhesitatingly renounced their several 


legacies.—Ilustrated London News. 
a ———___— 


ANECDOTES ABOUT DOGS. 


A poe belonging to a gentleman who lived 
near Chester was in the habit of not only 





' going to church, but remaining quietly in 


the pew during service, whether the master 
was there or not. One Sunday the dam at 
the head of a lake in the neighborhood gave 


way, so that the whole road was inundated. ., 


The congregation, in consequence, consisted 
of a few who came from some cottages 
close by, but nobody attended from the 
great house. The clergyman’stated that, 
while reading the Psalms, he saw his friend, 
the dog, come slowly up the aisle, dripping 
with wet, having swum to get to church. 
He went as usual into the pew and remained 
to the end of the service. A man in Paris, 
being desirous of getting rid of his dog, took 
it along with him in a boat; and, rowing 
out into the River Seine, threw it over- 
board. The poor animal repeatedly 
struggled to regain the boat, but was as 
often beaten off; till at length, in his at- 
tempts to baffle the efforts of the dog, the 
man upset the boat and fell into the 
water. No sooner, however, did the 
generous animal see his master struggle 
in the stream than he forsook e 
boat and held him above water till 
assistance arrived, and thus saved his life. 
Was not his dog morally superior to his 
owner in thus returning good for evil? Two 
powerful dogs were often seen on the — 
at Donaghadee, Ireland. One was a New- 
foundland and the other a mastiffi They 
were both powerful dogs, and, though each 
was good-natured when left alone, they 
were nery much in the habit of fighting 
when they met. One day they had a fierce 
battle, and both fell into the sea ; and, as 
the pier was long and steep, they had no 
means of escape but by swimming a con- 
siderable distance. Each began to make 
for the land as best he could. The New- 
foundland, being an excellent swimmer, 
very speedily gained the pier, on which he 
stood shaking himself, but at the same time 
watching the motions of his late enemy, 
who, being no swimmer, was struggling ex- 
hausted in the water and just about to sink. 
In dashed the Newfoundland dog, took the 
other gently by the collar, kept his head 
above water, and brought him safely on 
shore. There was a peculiar kind of recog- 
nition between the two animals. They never 
fought again; they were rate together ; 
and, when the Newfoundland dog bad been 
accidentally killed on the way, the 
other languished and evidently lamented for 
a long time.—Christian Leader. 





LEAD PIPES AND WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue question whether water is poisoned 
by flowing through lead pipes was lately 
discussed in the French Academy of 
Sciences, with results that are calculated 
to fuses the | pelos yl nee Poh 
get their water supply through su i 
M. Dumas stated that in his eennd Tee. 
tures he had long been accustomed to em- 
ploy a very simple experiment for the pur- 
pose of showing that water corrodes lead 
only under special conditions. He takes 
distilled water, rain water, spring water, 
river water, etc., and drops into each pieces 
of lead. It is found that only the distilled 
water acts on the lead, the salts of lime in 
the rest of the specimens ey the re- 
action. M. Belgrand read to the Academy 
amemoir giving the results of his investi- 
gations into this subject. The ancient Ro- 
mans employed lead water-pipes on a large 
scale; but yet no Latin medical writer says 
anything of lead a produced by the 
water. According to Belgrand, one- 
sixth of a grain of calcareous salts to the 

uart prevents the dissolution of the lead. 

e exhibited to the Academy pieces of lead 
pipes which had been in service from the 
time of Louis XIV, without showing any 
signs of corrosion; and analysis of water 
that has passed through a long line of lead 
pipes showed the complete absence of lead.- 





(a a Ee 


A see yes opotied to a Boston oe. 
8 wishing w one ‘dollar. 
clerk informed him that the iron rule of the 


institution forbid the withdrawal of less than 


two dollars in de institution,” The amount 
was duly received and credited, when, with his 
loose dollar in his pocket, he gave the clerk a 
sly wink and walked out. 
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ADVERTISE. 
VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THosE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, gr resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 
In November I cOmmenced Sdvertising 





my returns ni 
tive, I would my consumption of printers’ 
= by ady ivertising,Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
tafford’s Che! iting Fi 
Sufficient time has elapsed to renable me to forma 
correct opinion of the value pf the above-named 
as advertising media for specialties having 
nate © value. Ihave derived more benefit from = 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from 
combined ndvertisementa, of all the other awe. 
named papers. 


Resp aT AS FORD. Chemist, 


218 P Pat Street, 





Dear Sir:—THE LND: has_ been one of the 
best pa: to me which I[ have patronized. 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
ire ev Best f les; and e it 


and summer cages EL have better re. 

enite is ek ony: " Rene A os paper of the religious 
ress, without a single exception 

= a advertisement. of one-half e in 
** * © * * [which paper ve a 
reer circulation than THE ag he i lag a —Ed.) and 
ENDENT the former 
the fatter rh pn me 
the money and responses 








ane, most favorable), and ye 
between . two and three’ times 


over the other. 
pectfull 
Yours res ‘A. BURDETTE SMITH, | 
Publisher of “‘ Pattern Bazaar. 


NEw YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

. Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
ur adv: (pees = yous panene’ bp Fam most ome. 
receive mor THE IN- 
fait END than ALL THE P oa 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to! say that we consider it one 

of the best medinms in the country. 


% ‘J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 





NEw YORE, June 23d, 1873. 


in all parts 
purpose is abundantly crating ay ou or, this 
is abundantly re) 
are daily d deri ‘yom ur extended circulation. 
We are veil satisfied bd with. ° result which has more 
an justified your representations and our expecta- 


tions. 
Yo trul; 
ure ''0"HENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
THE IE NATIONAL LE LiFe) TNS. B- CO. tA ——. 
a secular (papers pe 





and adveivised in 
. a of the yo tin the 
mpany, THE INDEPENDENT e re- 
sopeess, Often a 60 letters out of every 100 referred 


s the ennee CO. say: “ THE 
wovEN WIRE done us the most good hitherto 
wa = religious paper we have ever patronized. 


AVERILL CHEMICAL FA PAINT A UE Md 


they took = Ae Our extensive sales date 
from the our first advertising in THE IN- 
on ewe 


FINANCT minent Banker, who advertises 


ues ie Now York k -, ems: decided to try 


Tan IND 
y the Dill he he "stated Chat “THE INDEPEND 
RSS Bes So eas all the rest put 


wegrm) RSTERN en ee 4A, LIFE x ip. 
best paper for insurance advertising in mn New 


A. BURDETTE SMITH. Publisher of Fashions 

by Ladies, says: “THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 

net it of 0m 5 from an advertise- 

ment of 01 hot only bwo. two pom. lam orioed at the 

weal t_ class Of our readers. I 

all padvouiee nize it n snes heavily in the future.” 
THE Flag? yt RANT SAPOLIENE £2; A 
pa) 

mate & ENT lat, W oF cons! Rierable, lonenen 
states that, after one month’s trial, ‘‘ THe INDE- 

ENT heads the list. We. have more replies 

from it than any six other first-class papers on our 


oO. bd DAVIS (Land Comseanonee, U. P. RB. R.) 
8: “THE INDEPENDENT has been ? me the 
most valuable of all the religious press 
B. 58 BLI & 8 SON (eetamen): “The results 
Bigs tions. W 
m it now one of our “pest mediums. , 
BEWING MACHINE co. O, eave- 








land, Ohio, state that, after 
advertisement, with illustrated rin nearly 
all the weeklies of large circulation in New York, 
EPENDENT ht the nD 
of agolicasions for ag and their advertise- 
aE at 
the entire religious press. = 
J. OG. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
¢ saat the country, sa: aan? he bee. 
INDEPENDENT has iB aog better 


paper we ever over patronised. 





SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 
A Proclamation to Rverybody' 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


—axD— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT moré beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it zs an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
in of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 

irst Reading of the Emancipation 'Proe- 
lamation”) who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
i ay superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entit 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

bone pear e a beautiful boa 24 pam of 

rtraitsand landscape, representing a 
Of four bright and beautiful alten, - 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch = 
which is suspended a swing. In this swi 
sits a youn g girl, smiling upon the bold le 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 

proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a@ mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture.is one suggestive of modes 3 








innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
dregs picture, suited to any parlor or 
t will be a post-paid, unmounted, 
ac ual Subscriber to THE Ix- 
DEPENDENT = pays $3.00; or, path on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil painting, for $8.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent ~ express at the risk 
and expense of account 
of its size (17 by 91) 1 we cannot safely send 
it by mail on stretchers, 
e also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
rg pert beautiful. One of them is called 

‘*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl fro) with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 


the kitten, w is lying on its back, 
to catch thas curl with its paws. It is, *hdeot 


a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love atfirst sight. The other picture 
pet — of a pags awe girl, who has completely 

with p event sew se- 
p-eramegen on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
310 each readily sell at the picture stores for 

each 

We will send norm of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted), as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’ -board, sized and varnished, yor 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil a. for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
- tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pale 2 Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 

ming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 
fovea has a “MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
port —. seems now to be steadily in- 


ar = subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely qa perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all ‘ene or the money 
will positively be refu: 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 88} Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
Ff now given away for one subscriber and 

25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
pce i teagan ever offered for one sub- 


The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 





liknesses in this engrering ve 
PRN. EAE inn 
COOPER. 
LONGFELLOW. BEECH 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. E be 
MRS. SOUTHWORTE. R. H. Pale 
ERNE gia nowk 
MOWATT RITOHIE. 

ALIOR © wae 
owes —_ BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXK. 
TUC AN. STODDARD 
HAWTHORN’ MRS. AMELIg WELBY, 
irae COOKE 2 
i , 

Remember! One anne sent with $8.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Taz InpE- 


PENDENT for one year. 





Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
Speake fal Tortie <2. bounds 

ent 
Grant and Vice-President WiLon. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 

A give, = copy of this excellent en- 
Peay Pp on fine teboard, to every 
subscriber who will sond ts the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
Uri Ban paid, to any post-office in the 


“Providence” Wringer. 

We have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four yours 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


cotter $ Book. 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
H ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Wi fe send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Mewepapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and —— viagnaloe odbie de * . 
8 Magazine...... 

te “ The Galt RARE 6 00 

= B So mse: ’sMagazine.. 6 00 

as ‘* National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 

= x St. Nicholas Lvicasedseess 5 50 

og Pe ae 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—S8ubscribers for Taz 
INDEPENDENT are particulerly requested not to 
pay money to persons represen’ themselves 
as agents until they receive the Premium 
and our regular form of Certificate, bear- 
fog the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











virtually an abeo- 


Tu on losses Ay mail, ana all Post- 
are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
BY MAIL, for Numbers, in advance, 
“ “ “ “ 
be * 8 after 3 mo 
S x after 6 mos. 


If delivered in New York, 2 ce ts per year ad- 
Single cop ies 10 cents. 
RS are 


he ntinuance, 
arearages is made as re- 
quired by law 


No names entered aime the Seeeteiten books without 

en 

are ticular! uested Bi 
_—~ ly req sated ones 

due for ; e year, with w Wakent 


THE RECEIPT of "the r_is a sufficient recei| 
Lk. LB Lem * sul a on.” RECHIPTS for ee 


ane, intieoted te 
hangs in the date of expi tion on the little yel- 
hange is mace 


che poner. which ¢ 
Mithar dl the — ae pit k after 
ceived. But w 


are our in Lo. to receive e@ subscriptions 
and adv ents. “i 
Edi lish Proprieto 
ton, Pyblioner, snd Frew Brieter 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1—. m who takes a ly from the 
Sale "wkechesdrectes fobs name cs others 
or wnetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 
a—If a orders he 
must pay ‘il arr » Or vor he publisher Sone aet be 


send it until payment is made, and collect the 
J amount, whetner the paper is taken from 


Swapepers an @. periodicals from the post-pmice, oF 
newspapers 92 
and 7a: leaving them uncalled for, io goine 
facie Facto evidence of intentional fraud. r 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertioomente. Hast Paget Bustncte Metuem 


bwelve 
ILLUSTRA! 
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FARMING Ve: 7é MECHANIOS, 


. ‘Taw question whether it 1 it is best ‘to jeave the 
farm end come to the city perioditdlly hés its 
run-in the papers, uniformly with; the decision 
TY Y sees The estionshowerer, 

ways \opett and L ASAT OM "ie 
coda wan must make @ trial fot himself ‘and 
get'a personal experience, 

A letter was recently addresséd to the. Phren- 
ological Journal, of this city, by a farmer’s son, 
conteining this inquiry : 

“*T am twenty-one years old, and am learning 
telegraphing. M ae offers 0 
hundred »acres 
proved--and a es 

at would you advise me to:do ?"* 

‘The ‘answer given by the editors’ dust right. 
bf quote it, in full z, 

Ans.—You have been eeomgiot up ‘te fiiime- 
yng, and understand it; and will be’ *at home’ fn 
it’ If yon hayes goed ‘body and’ strength’ to 
work, take the land and the horses. and wagon, 
and resolve to be one of. the best farmers in 
your county. 7 

“If you é in, telegraphi 
irregular Hours, temptation, to 
various exeitement, a liability, to be broken up 
in local home arrangements ; and, when you be. 
gin to. want salary. enough to support.a family, 


ou will have 


@ boy, eighteen years ;old,.or a young: woman, | 
eho will work for ismalliipay, will take; your | 


place, and you ‘will be left without a business. 
Take the farm/'atid become a settled, perma- 
nent, and influentia?’ citizen: Take the farm, 
ind let those learn telegraphy who have no farm 
offered them and to whom such an opportun- 
ity wilbberw 

farhyers,* BHT 
thing etee! fn this‘ ‘county. | Phere is such ill- 
advised eagerness of the ‘part’ of multitudes to 
rush to the cities and railway Jinés—to become 
merchants,.. artisans, railroaders,, operators, | 
speculators, ete.—that the lands are-left-uncul- . 
tivated or surrendered: to jshiftless, Americans , 
‘or to foreigners, mary of whont’ are ignorant of 
‘American ideas; uncultured ‘in..all things, and | 
calculated to make,very indifferent farmers and | 
not-the best of citizens. But they are becoming | 


Wi eq. Wan 9 million’ghore | 
T mbre! Pl Wwe Watit Any- | 


‘Masters of the'soil{ dnd Atmeéricans are becom- | 


fog’ thie floating: landless population in their 
own countrys 0 Zake theigarm?’ 
ME CHANICS.. 
Tarsing now to. the labor of mecha: 
‘and looking. at how. they live, it will be Avaund | 
their lot is even harder than the farmer. Cases 





ARTY 


beets 9 5 ‘tbes ta 


St living. and | 


of sickness ate ‘always occurring; loss of-time, | 


dull. seasons, strikes, etc., too often show a | 
balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 

The- State of Massachusetts “has” amonp its 
numerous corimissions) reed the Bureau 
of Statistics of Nabbr. my Tt costa’ Me State sev- 
eral thousand dollars to pay for the work of the 
Bureau; ahd 46‘ prints’ Yohiine “oF five or six 
hundred pages’of its yearly doings. It inter- 
views personally, sends questions to men en- 
gaged in,.the .various industries. of the state, 
and prints “the aitswers obtained. Here is an 
opportunity, of learning.a good deal about, the 
condition of men in aftmost aif dorts of indus- 
tries,,without the time and expense of a'visit 
by. the reafer. ..The report. says: ‘‘It-is. very 
common to give the wages of the most skillfnl 
in any occupation as the average wages of all 
employed.in. that. oceupation. ...Good. black- 
smiths, may: be in demand. at. $3.50 per day, 
while the majority of persons ‘employed in that 
occupation may not exceed $2.75. : 

‘A table of statisties is given: embracing 242 
differéut occupations, at which 277,654 persons 
are employed, in 18,076 establishments: Of 
these, -177,590° males, over 16 years of age, 
earned. on. an -ayerage. $036.52 a year; 85,989 
females,.over.15, averaged, $237.22; 14,075 
youths and ‘children avéraged $150.76; 

An Améri¢dny an O14 workman in a chair 
shop) earned’ €320,90—short of ‘work two 
months. 

The following ‘return is ‘from Worcester: a 
machinist earning $3. One.ehild, four years 
61d; three in family. “Cost of: groceries, 
$206.86, Provisions | (meat), $66.83, » Clothing, 

59, Rent, $150. Fuel, $48), Lights (1i4¢ 
gals. kerosene oil), $3.90.” Furniture, $96.58, 
Education, , $6, Sickness, $17.97)" Recreation 
and Travel, $15.87; Charity, $8:89." ‘Societies, 


$3.60. Sundries, $50.65. Newspay ers and 
periodicals, + ¥ “Total, ages re- 
ceived.,in..the yeas Aas A, ‘Amount saved, 
a ” 


A carpenter: in. Fitchbate earned $962.50. 
Expéniies $1,005,00. Ini ‘debt’ $42:50:."‘Loss of 
time from"sitkness dnd travel on acount of 
sickness, $8. .days... He says: . “ The::.cause 
of ‘my sickiiess:. was. working “badidé. a ‘stove 
heated with shavings, when, we had ‘any. 


When we had none, we ied ut fire; :.The 
8a ocheapiy bui ramon, drifted 
ison tha aide bo enssoopst et Peespihies 0b 


nets a alin pag hala ta 
tae I Heh tines Whdd they call good pay 








(688.50); and I;hate to.leaye the workend place, 
“and:have, as it were, to begin life anew. .- } 

Shoe Cutter.—Has worked .at trade! ‘about 

Per Fs Has the help of a'sifl of fifteen, 
0 strings ‘shoes at fifteen” ‘cents per c 
taking two hours for each! Chs6... “Has earned 
some extra money by. taking | gare of two halls 
‘and selling sewing machines; Can,saxe nothing. 
Total earnings past year $490.» Wife+has been 
aw invalid for the last. three\ years and has 

buried the-youngest child: “' 

Machinist has worked’ at ‘trade | over forty 
years. Owns & house, having tid incumbrance on 
it, assessed at $3,000. Gives savings at ‘about 
7 conta pérMiny ab@ ‘wotal waentige nt” $635, 
Does not give expenses. 

Loom Hafnetsodyet—Hee wife and five 
children, only two at home. One besides self 
working at $1.25 per day-in gash and blind 
making, . Earning, of self, $564; boy, $345; 
making total $909. Saviugs about $100.) Owns 
house, assessed | value Scare f catortgnged for 
$1,250. 

Carpenter.—Has ‘traveled ‘somewhat exten- 


| Btvely and received yaried prices for labor, from 


‘$1.25 to $10 per day ; but finds wage labor to 
‘amount to muck the same. in all the different 
Places—a, bareiliving. | Lives:in.a hired house, 
quite: conventent; ‘but : where’the! sun never 
shines. Gets $3.95 per day, Bxpentes, $914.96, 

© Overseer fh woolen mifl. —By Close economy, 
bordering on niggardliness, ” has saved $400. 
Earnings of the family {two children working 
in the mill); $1,400, Expenses, $1,000, 

Overseer of Weaving, —Oceupies four rooms 
in theup-stairs part of & bldck:of ten; rooms. 
Has no family, but wife. Gives ‘earnings, $850. 
Expenses, $795. : a 

Shoe Cutter—“ Commenced the shoe busi- 
ness, about twenty, years ago, and worked at 
the business perhaps half. of the time since— 
the trade ‘fluctuating to such a degree that I 
have’been obliged to work at anything for’sup- 
port. Ammarried°and have four children. 


|| My oldest girl, of fifteen ly¢ars, has worked the 


past four months ‘stringing shoes, at. fifteen 
cents per case, taking two hours for éach case. 
My wages are $2.50,per day. I can sayenothing. 
Rent a house,of four.roome,one, mile from 
wotk :There are houses Occupied in;this neigh- 
borhood that are’ not worth what ‘they are 
rented for. When businéss is- good, have very 
little lost time ; but in winter the trade is dull 
and I am-out of work’ about atte fhonths éach 
year: #7} 
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now o(nbetndx Rottous inNsxors. 

A small black flea, in great swarms, eats the 
leaves of cabbage plants after they come up 
from seeds‘sown in the open ground, and also 
early cabbage plants after being’ set out in the 
open ground from hot-beds. Aslight dusting 
of fresh slacked lime over the .plants in the 
morning, while wet with dew, will drive. them 
off or kill them: | ‘Dust the plants oné morning, 
and again the second“morning' after that ; 'thén 
the job is finished; ' The'‘*fleéa”'is more fond 
of *‘pepper.cress” than cabbages, so that ig 
the cress is sown thinly along with ‘the cabbage 
seed it will save the eabbages. 

A. greenish mealy louse in vast. numbers 
attack cabbages when nearly full grown. Two 
dustings of fresh lime will kill them. : 

A black grub, which lodges in the ground, 
eats through the stems of young cabbages atter 
being transplanted, causing the heads to drop 
off. Whenever that is observed, search around 
the plants.cut off and) find ‘the grub and kill it. 
It is only a quarter of an .iuch ander: the sur- 
face. After it eats off one plant it gets to an- 
other, so that you must search around the 
neighboring plants, if not found where it has 
been devastating. They are always in pairs, so 
that, after finding one, search for its’ mate. It 
may be several plants from the other. 

The ormilodges, in} the, ground; and is 
aatlenie to“ Ha Bey ‘of Lita uf Pole 
beans and Indian ‘corn. \Plant twice as many 
seeds. as you want plants, When they, begin to 
push, through the ground, draw the soil from 
the; seeds gently, and: see that there be no 
worms in them. If the worms are there, pick 
théem out with a pin’ or needle and destroy 
them. 

WINDOW GARDENING. 


A correspondent of Zhe Tribune thinks that : 


in parlor gardening it is best to have a few 
really good plants. which will grow. and be 
easily managed; than to attempt too much. 
“No flower-grower- is successful until he has 
gained some experience. An,English or ‘an 
Italian ivy ifunhing on the wall, embracing pic- 
tures, brackets;iete/,'does far better service in 
‘ministering to, a love of ornament and of beauty 
than scores of Such house plants as ‘are gener- 
ally seen, The pleasure is never! proportioned 
to the number or variety on our list. The fin- 
est effects aré produced with a few, plants, if 
one is skillfaf'in arrangementand combination. 
In the broad -bay-window of one cultivator I 
seen several callas, e rhincosper- 
a, Dall bt pull eral na ORE A to 

e 8 huge bouguet rather than grow- 
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and tnlips. Cultivate afew things, cultivate 
them well, ; and turn your ir back upon all_novel-: 
tick f$208 [o1@ rep Riven aipy tye ml (Hed ; and 
whenever I have departed from it the result has 
yniformly. been ee and regret.” 


LIFE on: A VERMONT FARM, 


A correspondent of: the Burlington Press and 
Herald, relates the following pleasing incident 


‘communication, urging farmers to read more 
nooks : ‘I remembera month or two of sum- 
mer, once upon a time, spent at a farm-house in 
Vermont, where Dickens’s ‘Pickwick Papers’ 
were read aloud at the dinner-table. (It was in 
‘haying,’ too; so that I know these things can 
be done in farm-houses at any time, and‘nobody 
come ‘to grief.) The reading began’ when the 
~table-was being cleared for déssert, ‘and con- 
tinued foran hour or two. :.I:remember well 
the enthusiastic laughter. with which Mr. Pick- 
wick's ridiculous adventures and Sam, Weller’s 
drolleries were greeted. I do not, believe that 
inimitable. book was ever more thoroughly ap- 
preciated or enjoyed. I had tried to read the 
work once by myself, and had found it so stupid 
that I laid it aside; but in this sympathetic 
audience, with a capital reader, who entered 
spiritedly' into all the scenes, the whole thing 
came tome in anew light: IT remember that 
after-dinner hour now as’ the: pleasantest and 
most social part of @ very pleasant summer, and 
I do not think that any one,of the circle regrets 
that he had that restful chat with Dickens, that 
genial laughing-time with his friends, instead of 
another hour each day in the hay-field.”’ _ 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Some brilliant examples of successful farm- 
ing are given \in'a letterfrom Webster -City, 
Lowa... A lawyeribonght tivo thousand acres of 
land near, that, place’ for, $24,000, and. sowed 
1,700 acres.in. wheat. In two years, his. net’ 
profits from exceptionally good crops, of 35,700) 
bushels the first year and 39,000 the second 
amounted to $30,000. A Swede, stricken in) 
health, went to the state with $2.50 in his 
pocket, and worked for wages until he was 
able to: buy a few acres, which he’ planted in’ 
wheat. His first crop brought him in $6,000, ‘or: 
four times the value ofthe lard, leaving’ him: 
with a clear balance, after all payments were’ 
made, of $3,000.: Then he sold his land for $27 
an acre, or $3,400, making him rieher by $6,240 
than when he had started, one year preyiously. 
Andther mat} on a twenty-seven acre farm 
found himself with nearly $1,000 clear profit at 
the end of the first season,. In another case a 


half. crop, sufficient to enable the tenant to 
purchase the land. These are some of the; 
brighter sides of farming experiences, how- 
ever; , but, unfortunately, all are not so suc- 
cessful. 

TRAINING. WISTERIAS. 

The Gardener's Monthly says: ‘*We should 
like to call attention to a note we gave last 
year,. that some beautiful objects for lawn 
decorations can be made of Wisterias by train- 
ing them as standards. A young plant is se- 
lected and trained to. a stake, six, feet, high. 
When the plant reaches this it is headed off. 
The'second year the stake may be taken away, 
and the young plant will support itself. It will 
never. make. rnmining * branches after this,/as it 
takes all its nutritive power to overcome gravi- 
tation and sustain itself erect. A beautifa, 
umbrella-like head is formed, and its hnndreds 
eof drooping flowers in spring thus show to ad- 
vantage. Another point of: interest to a 
nurseryman in this is thet with this' check to, 
growth the reproductive powers are'called into 
play, and the plants then usually produce seed 


| abundantly. There is hope for numerous im- 


proved varieties as soon as these facts become’ 
generally known.” 





RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS 


Tue following facts, if- trustworthy, show 
that) the system of granges is nota mere idle 
display of ‘hostility ; but that the farmers have 
reaped decidedly practical advantages’ by re- 
fusing to deal with ‘middle men’” and buying 
their goods direct from the manufacturer. A 
good farm-wagon, complete, sold for hun- 
dred dollens; the! grange purchases for, seven- 





“been paying twenty-two dollars, is bought byia. 
granger for sixteen doliars' a fifty-dollar sew-| 
‘ing machide fs, bought for thirty dollars anda, 
sixty-five dollar one for thirty-nine dollars, 





of; life on,.a Vermont farm, in the course of. a: 


rented farm, of 160 acres brought in, with only | 


ty dollars;oa plough, for which farmers Have |. 
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establishment capable of killing, dressing, and 
} shipping 500 beeves daily, The:,company'pro- 
hpose to run three trains per week to New York. 
_figod lack to. the enterprise ; for it promises to 
reduce the price of beef in the New York 
market, and it will doubtless materially in 
_ grease the comfort of the cattle to be killed 
before ‘making the journey. 


eri - «ee The following shows how the, color 01 
flowers may be made to vary: An amateur (M. 

_Hueghe) had some primroses which he trans- 
planted into a better soil, and the result was 
that from yellow the flowers became an intense 
putple. By a similar’ modification and by 
mingling with'the soil certain substances one 
may vary the color of plants. Charcoal deepens 
the colorof dahlias,’ hyacinths, and: petunias ; 
carbonates redden hyacinths; and the phosphate 
of soda changes,'in various west the hues of 
some plants, 

.- Among ‘the thousands who: wear alpaca 
cloth very few know what it ia made of. The 
alpaca, goat. is. a species: of the llama, whose 
home is in the mountain regions of Peru, It 
lives on the coarsest fare, the scanty herbage 
of the rocks, and has a foeautiful wavy coat 
of light chestnut-brown wool, which ‘is nearly 
a foot in length, very soft and elastic and 
nearly as fine as that of a cashmere goat. This 
is sheared off and sent to England, where.it is 
sorted, woven, dyed, steamed, singed, ‘and 
turned into the market. 


.»» Ag an illustration of, the Increasing value 
cf walnut lamber, the Indianapolis Journal notes 
ha the standing walnut trees on a half section 
<flind on Eel River, in Miami Copnty, Ind., 
were recently sold to a lumber dealer for $17,- 
000. There isa large amount of, othér timber 
‘on the.tract which is not includéd, only the 
walnut timber being sold. Walnut lumber is 
coming more and more into use throughout 
this country and Europe, and,at present a very 
‘large business is ‘donein: ‘Preparing sytebipping 
it‘from Indiana. 


i..The oldeat known rseddit4dn the world 
covers’ one of: the “walis“of the Hildesheim 
Cathedral. , It is oyer-1,000 years old. The 
main stem is one foot,tbick in diameter, and 
separates into ‘six lafge branches fifteen feet 
~from the ground, Some 200 years: aga .it was 
‘ put under cover to. guerd it against the ravages 
of the weather. It still. sends forth’ Weve? year 
an immense crop of roses. 


+...A farmer’s wife, writing to the Ohio 
Farmer, says: ‘Of all the products of the faim 
butter is most liable to be tainted by noxious 
odors floating in the atmosphere. ‘ Our people 
~Jaid some veal in the cellar, from’ which‘s little 
blood flowed -out, and was neglected until it 
began to smell. The result was that a jar of 
butter, which I was then packing, smelled and 


- tasted like spoiled beef. 


....They are getting ahead of us in Germany 
in the way of enterprise. One’ of the restau- 
rants on a popular railroad there wraps up every 
sandwich sold toa htingry passenger in a hun- 
dred-dollar share of the road, elegantly printed, 
and with all the coupons attached. | In the flush 
times these shares were above par; now the 
company is bankrupt. 


....For the ten years ending January, 1874, the 
average price of grain and produce in the New 
York market was as follows: Wheat, $1.70; 
. price now, $1.65. Rye, $1.18; now, $1. Com, 
$1.08; now, 84 cents. Hay, $1.13 per cwt.; 
‘now, $1. “Butter, 39 cents; now, 86: cents. 
Cheese, 1614 cents; now, 143{ cents. 


....The production of wool in the Dnited 
States during the last four ‘years is thus set 
down by The Commercial Bulletin: In 1870, 1% 
million pounds; 1871, 11214 miliion; 1872, 135 
“imillion ;/ 1878, 14844 million pounds: 


...-A Minnesota farmer, who twelve years 
ago was chopping cord-wood-in’ Wisconsin for 
fifty cents a cord, has a 500-acre farm, from 
‘which he has this year sold $7,000 worth of 
grain. 


as ‘Cohiesttditt now Atkin tthe an impu- 
dent man alive. Having stolen watermelons 
from a farmer; he has sent the seeds-back in & 
letter, requesting his victim to Plany #hem, next 
year. 


....A New Jersey man claims 2’ eléar profit 
on seventy chickens and nineteen ducks. last 
year of $77.. He says it coats Anim $1.0 year fo 
keep a chicken, ° 

+ +«- Water-pails varnished. {inside once “every 
six months with gum shellac will not soak 
‘water. and will last twice as long as without. 


‘1... 500,000 acres,” one-ninth of the’ arable 
Aland :of' Seotland,. is annually under: ‘turnips. 


They gre the staple there for,tattenlig stock, 
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worth of butter and cheese, Little. Falls as 
much, ana St. Albans $2,250,000 worth. 


..A North Carolina man raised last year 
722 bushelar"sweet peep one @¢re of 
land, at geost of 964. 


... California shipped: 30,000,000 pounds of 
wool over the Pacific Railroad @uring 1873, 
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AGRICULTURAL 


$1,500 in Premiums. 
IMPORTANT to POTATO GROWERS 








Compton’s Surprise—Showing Habit of 
Growth. 
to be divided among the six 


ity 
followi varieties of Potatoes :—EXTRA 
DARL VERMONT, BROWNELL’S BEAU. 
TY, or COMPTON'S URPRISE, from one- 
gu uarter of au acre measured groun: 
‘OF eac! ty. 


$7 50. 0O to be eg among the - 
w 
shall produce the est quantity from ONE POUND 


the seed Mi eit 


all pep rad on 


Bliss’s A bridged Catalogue and Perdcace, s 
Almanac, illustrated, 100 = , mailed t y ad- 
dress inclosing two three-cen‘ stamps. 

Amateur Guide and Illustrated 
spring Ua Gatatecee. 200 several hundred il- 
lustrat: ih @ beautifully Solored litho; 
the most poe flowers in cultivation, mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Address 





of o ta’ d) 
Met published. * lich will be mailed free to 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.-O. Box 5712, New York. 





STANDARD GUARANTEED 


200 1bDs. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTON, WHANN & G? 


‘WILMINGTON. DEL|||j 











rypTIVATop s\: 


AD Mi Y eZ : Ee 

WA Y GuIDE , 

Nia TO THE LON RL Aye KITCHE VS 
of (ee. 


=> 
a 


ENLARGED Y é 
Magnificent (Colored FI Plate \ 
f\ 


jj 
NY Hundreds _of Engravin, beside De- if \ 
4 scriptive Price 1. List of "3000 va eties st 


and Vegetable g 

WAN, Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, ac. Ee. ei (Tye 
N) ay directions for culture. Compl pl aoe yem oh, i 
a} af aaliee Address sah ose dine! A | 
ec’ WASHBURN & 00,, BOSTON, MASS. TY 2 
aie & ay 


Bx 
ae aA 





Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds’ 

SEED 8 ! Rn tar eti pelends ter 
SEEDS ! mailed to app icants upon receipt 
or. .. ew Illustrated Seed 
SEEDS !)\0a Address WM. H 


SPOONSE, 4 Beacon st., Boston 





LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. | 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE. FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
ay 37 OF LIME 
FOR. GRASS, ae TOBACOO, AND ALL CROPS 
ctory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for sigue 


DHORBURN’S 


G sdlaion ana tl a “Bulbs, 1 0: 
nd Ti s no r 
wailing free to applicants. Also reeRbeSGeudbs, 
ee aes: J. M. THORBURN & CO., 












a 16 John St.. New York. 





ig I licants. 


714 Chestnut HEN, 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
otbers, including more than séventy chimes and 








tin, eS formally qarrente Boe 
tures. Cata a 
P.-0. Kddress poner’ TROY oe = West TROY, N.Y. 


Y. 
@. R. MENEFLY. 
BUCKEYE » ae POUN.-«<X, 














arran’ 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Frec. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St., Cinsinnath 


TRAVEL, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, as follows: 
Raw, the West a 
“South, with Pullman ae 9:80 Aa =. 


P. 

For Baltimore, Washington, the Sou 
* Pennsylvania Air ise at . A.M., 3 and 9 P. 
fo Sunda: itimore ne. Vieshing- 

ny > EY and “Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P.M 


Mth for Fatindeipbio, 8:40, 9:30° A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 
: 8:30, sam -, and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 6, 10, 7:30, 


Ma 
For trent ton, at 7:20 A. M., 2,3:10and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 








Emigrant an second class 7 P.M. 
For eA Rie Sag! Ga 7:40, 10,1 4% 12M., 1, 
y 


‘and 
2, 2:30, 3:10, 8:40, 4:10, 4:30. Ah 8 0, tai 30, 7, 7:30, 
8:1 Jo, 11:80 P. M.,and 12 night. ‘Sunday 5:20; 6:10, 

or Hllsaboth, 60,720 7:40, 8, 9, 10, 11 A. M., 12 M., 1 

2:30, 8, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5:30, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 
B10. hey P.M., and 1 night. Sunday 5:30, aie 
7:30, and 8:10 P. M 

For Rahway, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 8,10 A. M.., 12 M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 

: » 6:10, 6:30, 7:30, 8:10, 10 P. M. 


:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10,” 6:80, 8: 
aa iinight, Sungay 5: :20, 6:10, and 7:30 P. M. 
“gh and Perth Amboy, é and 10 A. M., 


< M. 
For New Brunswick, 7:20 and8 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 
5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Sunday, 6:10 ana 7 


P.M 
For Kast Millstone, § A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A. a andr. M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 3 and 4 P. M. 
Accum. for peg Burlington, and. S, spepene 
7:30 : , 12.30, 2, 3:10, 4 and 6:10 P. a. 
For Freehold, 1:20 A. M.,2 and 4 P. 
ra Beate Pemberton, and ‘Gamndei; 6 A. M. and 





:27 P. M.; b 
0:27 P. From Philade Shia 5 6:05, 
6:0, 105, an 1.55 A. 6:05, 8:44, and 
0:27 P. M.; —_— 5:22, 6:05, ¢: dé. Sire and 11:55 A. 

aa Dane 
IDieket Offices my? be 1d 944 Broadway, No. 1 
_—- House. ray? foot of Desbrosses ne Courtlandt 
Emigrant it Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 


: XD. J 
A.J. CASSATT, DM SGenital Pass. Agent 
General Manager. 
p4ciic MAIL STEAMSHIP. LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN BATE, PASSAGE AND 
ALIFORNIA via PANAMA. 





FREIGHT 0 C. 
nt Rogpeshi of is Line will be dis- 
atched from Fier S.A York, as under: 
ULCO,” Capt. nV SICE, Saturday, Feb- 
Aer at2P. M. 
'Y CHAUNCEY,” Capt. A. G. GRAY, Satur- 
y, March lath, at 2 P. M. 
cay Capt. —- ——, Saturday, March 28th, 


at 2 

‘And avery Sues, One Returday thereafter; con- 
necting at ems Steamers for Central 
American, South Pacific Ports. 





a Goeat i ic 

These 1 call BO ton, Jamai 
= = Ly a aad — a trips, , arriving 
Yorks and n Friday, the sixth da er leaving 
New Yo and lea: Wahi WP M. for Asi > 
The “HENRY CHAUNCRY’ hep heen thoroughly 
overhauled and fitted, under the inspection of the 
of Underwriters, and isin splendid condition 


odation ngers, having n 
wo ee limes throughout. 2 phew up- 
he istered by Messrs. A. T. ae 

steamers, for 


and all BACT. sy for the 


New Yorkto San Francis nae $100, or $110 Currency, 
acco! to location. 


Now Sock bP wit grange ta according to 


TO JAPAN AND 
ante splendid Steamers of thie. Tine: leave San Fran- 
1st of eng month for Y: Hong-Kong, 


carr 8. 
Extra ers will be a on the 16th of tlie 
month yeeeres, Lay ae busin 





of this Li ng Ho: rae ‘after ene << 
wil bring Bes mys vl : 
ico 
varie Cot ntracts and T’ 1s of Lading issued: 
‘Tea will be, brou ght fromm San Prahéieds die New 
: RLS t tuseam @aches information apply 
soe eareers omee Pier 2, River, foot of 
pneluresh NevTory BULLAY, Superintendent. 










EN ae 


Director. 


iibti Mine cake ioe 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








Man ‘In gre 
Nearly too kinds and sizes. 
ted for or, drawing 


ales T 
~igom, library, verandah, church, 
f ncert hall, lecture room, sea- 
» @ide and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


= of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For 's@le by all fitst-class deal- 


eWevaee "CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 




























Patentee and) Manit’r. \ nighiog goods, Sqoi tar cuts. 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO. 


s5AM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
NEW YORK 













“48 2pueIzILOD of 


rior Steam ane and Rolléy 
ia) machinery and lication of 

anaced painetiiable = ge- 
b eand 


ler 
L to all 
power, 500 en; 
power, in use. Send for 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
. NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA ‘SHEET IRON, 
Churcoal and Comnion Sheet Irou, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, ~— ANTIMONY, Ero. 

ANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


Every Lady of Taste needs the Domestic 


EMBOSSING 
ee « 


Pa FLUTING MACHINE. wield 
hams, 
Sacane er" Henutitty | Toll mollet Mats, Tidiog ion 
other white ** knick- 


Byard & tg at Min- fnacks, a “on on 
e: 
‘or Children’s Gothing reign te a sucvessfully im 
Collars, and Cuffs it is in- tated by this Machine, 


Jas. H. xv ito, 17 aa St., Bowery N. J., 


oe Santiring emall 


nes, from 2 to 100 horse 
ilustrated Circular. 











Sole Man Sr aceares Discriptive eireulars on appli: 
cation, with star sta 
Price otic 


Mal le aan in, comple p Annee Wanted, 
IMPROVED 1874. 


DOUBLE ACTING 








aN) BUCKET-PLUNGER 
(rap Steam Pumps 
T! ALWAYS RELIABLE, 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


SU s and Boilers. N.Y. 
SAF EE POWER it 60.30 Cortlandt st..N’ ¥. 











RAILROAD, MILI. STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & ao.” 


No. 3 PARK..PLACE .New York. 


SEWING © WASHING MACHINES. 
PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Kasiest Working; 
Curved Clamp 
9). Holds Firmest; 
‘Metal Journal 
Casings. 
dan 






























Great Revolution ry Sewing Machines. 
ANENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. 


No more et No more rewinding.of thread to make 
: the Shuttle Stitch. 

Se hine ma! @ shuttle 

Taga eas net 
which is Bet toa 6 A Will sew anyt ir ort y=) 

vmnake ina amtly. , sew anything you w: 

thou change of parts, makes a beautiful em- 
broldery si and > single ges stitch. Useful 


alter for children. 
Svar ie from =e: you have ever 


seen before 
a od CAN'T HELP LIKING 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
wits Pgh ry are cautioned ES gy infringin; 
+ eile” gelling, or using. pnac 
The Lathrop Combination Sewing MachineCo., 


787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC STITCH 





IMPROVED LOCK STITCH 





Siteple, Durable, Reliable, 
Light Runnings and 
Operated. 





Easily 


PRINCIPAL ALESROOMA: 
786 Broadway, New. York. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Pamily Newing Machine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





WAN TED. 


ACTIVE AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


THE VERY LATEST AND BEST. 
TERMS UNPRECEDENTED! 
Send fer Circular. ‘‘ VICTOR?’ S. M..CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


WHY NOT? 


s, club and get Washers’ and 
Wringers t wholesale, 2s well as papers aid maga- 
zines, “Gulby, Bros. & Co... Reading, Mich., will send 


Lae and order-blanks for one to 
ae oe onder for their —— or FT 





Naichh 


















































THE DYING BODY 
SUPPEIED: WITH. THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN: -RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE- BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes | 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the | 


Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, | 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and | 


the dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chrohic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it. be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Teun, beptecdons Glandular. Swelling, 


Hereditary 





Hacking Dr ons, Byphilitic 
Complaints, Bl Bi ding oft f the Lut 
Brash, Tie Doloreux, White fe od 
core. ‘skin and 1 and a aan senses, 

emale Gout, 
Rheum Bronduitis, Consumption, ropes, tick Complaints, 
Ulcers in the Throat;Mouth, bem ay des in the 
Glands and other parts of the Sore Eyes, 
Strumorous poe oes from the - the worst 
formsof Skin D ns, 

ead, Worm, Salt eum, e, 
Black Spots, Worms in the Fi in 

and all weakening and d per 


Womb, 
Night Sweats, Loss of § d 
R neiple are within the curative range of this ¥ won- 
er of Modern Chemistry, and afew days’ use will 
prove to any pecsqnast it for eipher of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle, 


R. Ry: 
“RADWAY’S 


tte INDEPENDENT 





2 MMS 


[Pebraary — 








PLATED 
WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIAGO, 
550 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


4 


? 








READY RELIEF, 


The ‘Cheapest and Best Medicine “for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
SBS CURE On GoM Lape SR FRR 
E CONTAGIOUS 
NE HUNDRED CIQUS DISRASES THAN 
ri MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


E MOMENT .RADWAY’S BRADY pares Is 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKE TERN- 
AL. ey DIRBCTIONS “PAIN, FROM 

ER Sens EASES TO EXIST 
IMPO rasena armers, and others Ts resid- 
ing in sparsely settled ei distr ret where itvis owt to 
secure ve service: physica, 5 RAD Y’s 
READY RELIEF is pee tet t can be ores with 
itive e@ assurance of doing good fh all cases.where 
L2 Gicomfort is experienced; orif seized with In- 

; Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Baa Mee ~ oarse- 
ess, 3. Bilious Colic, f the’ Bowels. 


on . 

Stomach; Li ; Livér, Kidfeys; or with Croup, Quin- 
a Fever ant Ague; or with Neur algia, Hi ite 

Toothache, Earache; yor with Lumbago, 

Pain fh the k, or Rheumatism; or with Diarrhea, 

Cholera earns a —— ; or with Burns, Scalés, 

or Bruises ; » Oram ,oF eens. The 

application Of WRADWAT'S RELIEF will 

= you of the worst of these Seuaiainte in afew 


ours. 
Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water willin afew 


moments BPA! A 

SIOK HHADA DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, Gouic, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
and all IN’ AL P. 


bottle of Rad- 


— ent 
wateet It is betterthan Frenc: 
- 

Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly conted pe rect ct ga 





Liver, Bowels, Kid: ases, 
Headoche Constipation. Comivences, Indigestion, Dys- 
a, Bit iousness, S s Fever, Taflammation . of the 


4 Piles, and 
Viscera. _Warran’ 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or deleter 


Obs erve the following symptoms ultin: 
Disorders of the Digestive or a = from 

Cons’ wr ivents Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
the Hea. acidit f the Stomach, Nausea Heartburn, 
Disgust 


Fo ;, Foliness or in t bh, 
— Eno ‘Sinking 3 Plastering a at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried _ —— 
Breathi Fiutterin: at the Heart, peeks 
otins Benehtions en. in a ia 


Hl 

Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers iration, Yellow- 

of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Bide Chest, 
and sudd Heat, Burn} inthe Fl 








ee 


all 
Gantcper Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.’ ® 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & O0., No. 82 
Warren 8t., New York. Information worth thousands 
will be sent you. 





FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


First Premium Awardedby the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1873. 
Extract from Judges’ Report. 

‘© We consider the Goods made by this 
| Company to be by far the best made in 
| this.country, and we believe in the 
world.- They are FAULTLESS in con- 
struction and finish. The Porcelain- 
lined, Double-walled: ICE PITCHERS 
possess all the qualities the Company 
claim—viz.,- Purity, Lightness, and 
Durability.” 


aes: 





Extracts from Letters and ‘Testimoniale. 
Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April. 24th, 1872, “Have had Catarrh 
for two years. One bot tie of your Diamond Sra Remedy 
entirely relieved me from cold aid eatarrh.””’ O. M k 
“Cured = effectually.’ John R. a Bookbinder, Chicago. 
Petaluma, Cal., Dec. 2B, ae ax ouE.D . C. Rw is astonishing 
ares one avout here.” EF. 
ecatoniea, Iil,, Sept 22d, iss. “i Wakhink it ithe best Rees 
now before the public, qrceases be in Ve BA pe a. Please 
sae it [1 doz.) as’ soon ne, geo in, Grain © 
; A ge best medicine Gear ashi for Catarrh.’’ Mrs. L* 


‘usees? ml, May 4th, 1871. “‘T have used medicines that were 
highly recommended, none of which did me any good until I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gaveme immediate relief, 
andI now consider myself Ferminestiy cured,’ W. B. Smith. 

La Porte, Ind., May 18th, 1872. “Dr, A; F. Evory, Dear S ir: 
¢ have used your Diamond, atarsh Remedy. in L- prgriiec gio 
the past year, and find, it far superior and ever: 
treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will ny ‘do all you claim 
for it.” Yours truly, Geo, Mi 7M. D, 


CLOTHING “ORDERED | BY. MAIL, 


F EEMAN & BURR, 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


“Merchant: Clothiers and Tailors, New rk. 


138 AND 140 FULTON. STREET, : 
ia Execute Orders from Gi ame Bo conerpang im the Country. >| 


THE COUNTRY ORDER SY SYSTEM. was introduced about eight years ago, 
and has grown increasingly popular with each successive year, the Business extending to every 
State and Territory in the Country and numbering its Patrons by thousands,. By this system 
parties at a distance can order with the certainty of being as Correctly and: Perfectly Fitted: as 
from a personal:-visit. 

The following Extracts from a:few letters of the many received daily is the Voluntary 
: Testimony of those who have availed themselves of the pain a of the System: 
mond, Me., July 14th, 1873. 


Messrs. FREEMAN s AUER : In eitaowtaens reveipt of suit, would say Py fit is perfect in every partious 
lar. Ido noth d your h J. E, ALEXANDER, 








Dartmouth College, 
Messrs. FREEMAN & "Snes Ireceived my overcoat the fore part of t! 
and 1 am perfectly satisfied 


Hveok all-night: Ie tite Ea well 
ig i ,Mass.. June 30th, 1873, 

tof satisfaction. Wish 
5. W. THOMPSON, Box 787. | 


Norwich, Conn., June 2d, 1872. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The pants came to hand yesterday, and Itake pleasure in saying that’ they are 
au right every way, O.. T. FRAZIER. 


Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The garments ordered are received, and neat 
you success. 





Am Goshen, N. ¥., Oct. 17 
“Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: My winter overcoat with sealskin trimmings arrived Teeter: 5 wit hae a perfect 
fit, meaeare made, and thoroughly sati a in ao T GEDNEY. 


Graysvill 2, Pa, i Aol ba 
Messrs. FREEMAN & B :: Dress suit. and Cape ov tbat are received. As regards 8 
all gives satisfaction. ifihad had doubts before of yanks af item of measurement answering t be PUTO st 
they have now disappeared. 





Washington, D. C.,; Dec. 16th, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Suit to hand, and am glad toinform you Uisuenes portion of same fits vet: 
omfortably. : ; B. WIM 





plar Bluff, Ark, Dec. 16th, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: By guls se suit came to hand all — and fis 0; ie This is the second suit you have 
made for me, and I have never had better fits» L. J. JONES, M.D. 


anging ng Rock; Ohio, Feb. 14th, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BORE “Have saat expresso 8 £000. or or myself = son. Feel that Iam do 
puble service: thi hast aber sh nd fu ‘ke pert weetit nfs lower Accept my = ks a and a pele 6 me, 
e 0. an . . vi 
pe Sincerél eerely Yours RB. SCRIVEN, M. 
» Messrs. FREEMAN. & BURR: Received my clothes last night, also Famer's and and titehel's. AL At fo ad imi. : 
‘vation. It is now conceded that if you can ft Hamer you can fit anybody. 26 


* Green Walley Tis. pon Boe! 1874, 
ys Beane. FREEMAN & BURR: Received articles all right in due time, and am much pee h them, The- 

as good as the ner ay Ihave patronized for twelve years;and he is ANo.1. Retain olan measure You can 
i rely on me fora customer, UREMA 





Penn Mine. » Dec. 1st., 1873. 
f t i 
igy for no’ writing on rece Diag el clothing. Tt prtivea 


self and friends 
chistes, 


Messrs. 
early in November. fitting is tip-top and pleas y. 0 
Pee, orders till spring. is will reach you avon 


; Faseusy ‘ BURR: Eteane accept my a 
(snow seven feet on the stevel) ‘iit aves furthe 





TO THE LADIES! 


. BROWNS PRENOH DRESSING 


will make Ladies and Children’s Bovts and Shoes that 
have become Took and. red, and Ladies’ Tray 
Ba s which loo £8 old and rasty that they are 


med to carry them, look ood asnew. It 
will not Tub off or smut w. = wel. Softens the 
‘lea’ 


No lady will be without it afterone trial. “Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits.. For sale everywhere 


B. F. BROWN & CO., B 


ng you a merry 0 





Glenw I 
ssrs, FREEMAN & BURR: supine received. Fits splendid; highly pleased 
other orders abartdy.. 


r , Oet. 18th, 1873. 


eee yady Queene 


. F, BOUGHTO 







..> Messrs. artiiive Stic clothing ae rec a gives .ehitthe 
‘ther orders as I have need, I 
St. Paul, Minn., Deo. Ist, 1893, 

Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The clothes received 7 due time, and give entire satisfaction. 
_ THOS. 7, SMITH. 


Winona, Mitin., June 27th, 1973. 
_ Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Suit ordered the 12th received yesterday. The fitis excellent, ane nd gives g good 














It makes the least noise. 

THE NEW It is the most simple and 

— The best for families 

AMERICAN to use. The best for agents 

SEWING tosell. This favorite machine 

does every variety of work 

; a huttle hine, 

MACHINE, | srcwith greater ease and er! 

Self-threading, “Goon AGENTS WANTED. 
Light-running. | For circulars address 





Princi a ome. 3 331 CuRroT NS, ST. Phila., Pa; 





or FICE, 712 Bre adway. 
Carcaad, Th” 24 ie grave Sr. 
St. LOuIs, Mo. “= 608 N. 4TH 8ST. 
MEARES 
PARAGON SHIRTS. 


Made to order. of best materials. and warranted to 
fit. Sent by e: meee, Cc. a. . D. .,» to any part of the coun- 
by at the ewe Soe 
6 Shirts, Masonville epee and fine linen....... $12 
Wamsutta muslin and very fine linen.. 13 $0 


; Shirts, 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen........... 15 00 
BOY®s’ SHIRTS 'S READY MADE AND 0g ORDER. 


y Shirtings in great variety. 
Directions for! measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD 


Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, N. Y. 





Utica, Mo., Oct. 13th, 1873. 
Essrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Please send samples of suits Sg $35 to $55. Ordered from ee year ago 
throne a gentleman of this place, and was well pleased v with suit. L, E. TRACY. 
. 
Grea + Bend, Kan., June 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Clothes have arrived, and give satisfaction. Money should. he mes "been Te- 
ceived ere this. D, K. PALM: 





skogee -, Indian Ter., Dee. 8th, 1873 
Messrs. FREEMAN. & BURR: Received our suits on the 6th a They ae antondeany and give Satie aiiihes 
faction. Please retain measures for future orders. CHERRY & tamer 


Grenado, Col., Oct. Ist, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Please send danibind of suits and overcoats, also bisnks for self- jure, etc. 
Suit sent me to Las Animas, Col., has given perfect satisfaction. wa M. RIVERS. 


Fort Fred Siecle, WY. as April 10th, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Suit of clothes ordered came in due time, and I am w pleased with them. 
They fit splendid. MEitAM E. HAINES. 


m Creek, Neb.; Ma: 
ieoxe.3 bh gene & BuRR: Suit received, and is the best, both in fit “ae Tfinish, I have e — 
e your 





ti had.” Hen ae 








Yankton Agency, D. T., May 29th, 1873, 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The three suits ordered have arrived and give entire Mutisfection, ei are wel. 
pleased with goods and prices. You will receive several more orders soon. THOMAS FLICK. 


Helena, M. T., Dee. 24th, 1873. 
They fit me nicely and: am much’ ch pleased With 
RUFU: ARICK. 


Santa Fe, N. M., Oct. 16th, 1873, 
_ Messrs. FREEMAN & BoRR: Our three suits came this morning. The fits are first rate. Be os ever so much 


a 





Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Clothes ordered are received. 
your selection. 








FOR NOVELTIES IN 


FLOWER SEEDS 
THORBURN’S 


NEW CATALOCUE, 
15 John Street. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 








3d. eoptico: cosdnhe 
4th, Physical ‘Apparat JOB. Seecccvitectboved 16 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New. York. 





USE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &.SON’S 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS 


FOR _ COUGHS AND COLDS!! AND 
SWEET COCOA PASTE, 
—- which a cup chocolate can 
seconds. 8. W. cor. ach and ‘Warket Stes Phila, 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? “Offord’s Pulpit of 
the Day.” A monthly publication of Sermons of 
the most noted preachers living. Only a dollar a 
year. Sample co nT 

Wa. B. BROMELL & CO., 92 White 8t., N.Y. 

The names of victoriés may 
be erased from our battle- 
flags ; 
Shoes will never become ob- 
solete. 


makes the best walking 
a Shoe; also the most perfect 
and pliable. At the same 
re they wear 25 per cent: 






















longer. 





but Silver- Tipped 


Pp More orders may be expected from friends here. J. B. M. Porrer, Jr. 


Salt Lake Ce Uae Utah Ter., Sept. 234, 
Messrs. FREEMA N& BuRR: Excuse dela a in gckpowiledsing receipt of Have been Shoot a They 
are thet pest fit, without exception, I ever hi: Please send styles and samples for next season. 
EDGAR Howe, care JNO. F. LOWELL. 


Pioche, Lincoln Co., Nev., Oct. 22d, 1873. 

mber Isent to you for four sulle. “hey” have arrived all 
order coin draft for $92. Presume it pony ee to meet © 
Please send more blanks, as other r parties 








Messrs, FREEMAN & BURR: On the 23d of Se 
— The fit in each case is excellent. Sent wit 
all demands, as you say nothing to the contrary. 


+ 





Hamilton eves ig 5th, 1878. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: -This evening my husband received the suit ordered m you. Am ha 
inform you it is a perfect-success.- Could not be a better fit. Please send samples and blanks as frianda pay 
ordering. Mrs. W. Fy AND: DERSON, 


Portland, Oregon, .Oct. 8th, 1878. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Thetwo suits are received. Mr. Binnell and myself are well Gleasea. ed 
fit quite well. Wish to order dress suits from same measure. Please send ar a L. W. 








ego, Cal., Aug. 28th, 1873. 
acti 


Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The suits pee rs of you were received. tee are. ‘entire eo a 


are greatly admired for their perfect fit, which is truly wo wonderful. 


San Diego, Cal., Nov. 25th, 1873. 


Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Our suite arrived, and fit splendid. ARNOLD & CHOATE. 


Hot § Nev. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR Goods received, and I must say I never was as well satisfied in ea Per- 
fect fit in everyting. Please retain my measure. Will want a nice’overcoat in a short tim: _ pa 
. 


THE IMMENSE STOCK for the present season is from the choicest products of 
the Loom, from every part of the world, embracing all the most: Fashionable and approved 
of the prevailing Styles, and everything in the line of Wearing Apparel for all ages 
and all classes. 

FREEMAN & BURR'S extensive and excellent facilities for executing Orders to Meas« 
ure enable them to please the most exacting and execute orders promptly and .at ‘Mod- 
erate Prices. 

ORDERS BY LETTER oreattended to with the utmost care and promptness. 
Rules for Self-measure, Book of Fashions, and Prices and Samples oftGoods sent. 
Free on Application. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 














138 AND 140 FULION STREET, - - = -. NEW YORK. 


-Wateni 
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